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Kout Wrinkles 


| If the skin be kept soft and smooth, wrinkles may be 
4 staved off almost indefinitely. But the question is— 
How is it possible to achieve this? 

The Natural Way of Preventing Wrinkles 


is to use 


‘Pears’ Soap 


The soap that was invented 125 years ago for this 
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I: special purpose, and has never been equalled for its 

8 exquisite emollient and skin-vivifying properties. 

i Its action is at once protective and preservative, main- 
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A taining the skin ina healthy condition and retaining 
iA its youthful freshness. 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS' OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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It will pay you 
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and learn how easy housework 
can be made by the modern way. 


eee oanitary cleanliness secured 
fea) quickly and cheaply. Work, 
4 time and temper saved through 
‘4 its use. 
Everywhere 10c. per can. 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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AFFAIRS AT 
WASHINGTON 


BY JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


S Maytime moves into the calendar with foliage, flowers and spring 
A festivities, memories are awakened of sixteen years ago, when the 
temperature of Congress and Cabinet was at fever-heat over impending 
hostilities with Spain. The fierce fervor of war-time memories was fanned anew 
by the vexatious Mexican question. Patriotic feeling was also aroused when 
Speaker Champ Clark belligerently protested against the cloture of debate 
on the repeal of the bill for exempting American coastwise vessels from paying 
tolls on the Panama Canal. The President’s interpretation of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty was the issue, and from the oratorical firing line many 
Democratic skirmishers were found seeking cover under the party banner. 
Although Leader Underwood and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
opposed the President, a majority of the Democratic members rallied to the 
support of the Administration in its appeal to aid in meeting certain myste- 
rious foreign complications which were at the time “unknown quantities.” 


HORN of the power and patronage of former speakers, Mr. Clark was 
not able to wield the Congressional influence formerly exercised by 
Tom Reed and Uncle Joe Cannon with chairmanship appointments, for 

the bulk of the patronage of the administration now lies at the other end 
of the Avenue. The change of front on the coastwise exemption plank of the 
Democratic platform was stoutly resisted by some Democrats who opposed 
the President, maintaining that his attitude in this case might establish a 
dangerous precedent in breaking party pledges, and so endanger results 
in 1916. Two years ago few people who met or heard ‘‘Dr. Woodrow Wilson 
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of Princeton”’ on a speaking tour through the West would have believed that, 
in the space of a few months, power would be placed in his hands as President 
of the United States of America to persuade his party to abrogate his own 
platform pledges. 

The extraordinary methods by which the President has achieved his poli- 
cies indicate a thorough knowledge of the caliber and motives of the majority 
of his supporters. His innovations on executive procedure have found favor 
with many people, for the honor and respect due the office of the President 
of the United States has been shown to Woodrow Wilson in spite of a very 
bitter feeling that his policy on the canal tolls was a sacrifice of national rights 
and a confusion of issues in mat- 
ters upon which statesmen still 
honestly differ. 

Under the strenuous execu- 
tive program, Congress has spent 
busy days. The President's de- 
mand for anti-trust legislation 
followed close upon the enact- 
ment of the new tariff law, the 
reserve banks system and in- 
come tax legislation. All these 
changes have had the effect of 
putting the business of the 
country in the ‘‘watchful waiting 
class’’—a term which promises 
to become synonymous with the 
Wilson administration. 

The record for the past year cf 
continuous service on the part 
of Congress under the direction 
of President Wilson has not been 
paralleled, for few days have 
elapsed since he was inaugurated 
that Congress has not been busy 
welding into statutory law the 
policies dotted down by him in 
shorthand, handled later with a 























Copyright by Clinedinst lone hand from written instruc- 
tions in a long hand that was 
A FAVORITE SOCIETY LEADER perfectly understood. 
Mme. Bakhmeteff, the American wife of the Russian ambas- rT: ) 
sador, is this season one of the rulers of social Washington. With the perfume of magno- 


She has lived abroad with her husband for twenty years, but lias wafted from the southland 
many remember her popularity as Mary Beale, a brilliant 
young member of American society and the fragrance of the arbutus 
from the northland, Washington, 
glorious in her regal and natural beauty of Maytime, has been slow to heed 
foreign war alarmsf but the proposition to placate Colombia by a peace 
offering of $25,000,000 and another apology by Uncle Sam seems likely to 
excite some 0; our statesmen to a temperature of summer heat before May 
is Over, even with Secretary Bryan’s silvery voice arguing for world peace at 
any cost. 
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N impressive array of prominent names appears in connection with the 
International Congress of Social Insurance, to be held at Washington 
in October, 1915. In January of this year the general officers were 

selected, and among the honorary chairmen chosen were Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. William C. Redfield, Secretary of 
Commerce, and Hon. William B. Willson, 
Secretary of Labor. Hon. Franklin Mac- 
Veagh, former Secretary of the Treasury, 
is chairman, and the list of vice-chairmen 
includes representatives of almost every 
line of endeavor and achievement. The 
executive committee is under the direction 
of Edward T. Devine, professor of social 
economy at Columbia University. 

This is the first time the congress has 
ever convened in the United States, al- 
though for more than twenty-five years it 
has met in other countries. The inter- 
national committee has permanent head- 
quarters in Paris, and congresses have been 
held in nearly all the chief capitals of 
Europe. The membership includes leading 
experts, who have made a study of every 
phase of the subject of social insurance in 
all the different countries of Europe. M. 
Raymond Poincare, president of the French 
republic, was chairman of the congress 
when elected president of France. 

Former President Taft invited the 
congress to Washington, and by a special 
authorization an appropriation was made 
for the expenses of entertaining the dele- cette aoe a 

. A STUDENT OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 
gates. The members of the American Hon. Franklin MacVeagh, formerly Secretary 
committee include prominent men from of the Treasury, is now the active chairman of 

‘ the International Congress of Social Insurance, 
all parts of the country, who have studied which will meet next year in Washington 
the subject of social insurance in its various 
phases. The tremendous advance made along this line in America during a 
brief period has awakened widespread interest among students of the subject 
all over the world, which will make the congress next year a gathering of 


universal significance. 
on Vary Le: \a™) 
SE LRATOS 


N New York an institution second only to the matinee in its popularity 
is the auction room, where paintings, antiques, jewelry, diamonds and 
a hundred and one things collected from the debris of a great city are offered 
for sale to the highest bidder. Many times paintings of real worth and with 
historical association turn up this way to be rattled off the same as junk 
beside it. The other day when passing along Fourth Avenue, I chanced 
to see an auction sale of paintings, and attracted by one large canvas, J 
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WASHINGTON'S ONLY LICENSED WOMAN MOTOR-CYCLIST 
Miss Minnie Schuerger is the only woman in the capital who has permission to operate a motorcycle. Attired in 
her gray Norfolk suit, with regulation knickerbockers having plenty of pockets, and with close-fitting gray cap 
stout walking shoes and leather puttees, this bright-faced young cyclist is one of the sights of the Capital 


recognized it as the famous painting of ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride’’ by the poet painter 
Buchanan Read, who not only painted the picture but wrote the famous poem, 
Hurrah, hurrah for Sheridan! 
Hurrah, hurrah for horse and man! 
And when their statues are placed on high 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 
The American soldier's temple of fame, 
There with the glorious General’s name 
Be it said in letters both bold and bright: 
“Here is the steed that saved the day 
By carrying Sheridan into the fight 
From Winchester—twenty miles away.” 

It is a wonderful picture of both horse and man, and the body of the 
“steed as black as the steeds of night” is still preserved in the Governor's 
Island Museum, New York City, having been presented to the government at 
the time of its death by General Sheridan. The painting was presented by the 
artist to President Grant, and so highly did he prize it that when he sur- 
rendered all his property after losing his fortune, he kept ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride.” 

How it comes later to be offered up in an auction room with second-hand 
furniture only illustrates the changing sentiments of the times. The picture 
was finally purchased for $500 by a patriotic American who appreciated its 
historic value, and ‘Sheridan's Ride”’ is again restored to its own. After 
witnessing this incident in an obscure New York auction room, it is easy to 
understand the fascination that attends the sale of “‘what people don’t want” 
—for it may be something very valuable to the man who knows. 
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N the Congressional Directory, Senator Lane of Oregon has the distinc- 
tion of having the briefest biography ever chronicled in what some cynics 
call the American book of peers. The matter under Senator Lane’s name 
amounts to scarcely a line, and it has not even the proportion of a healthy 
“want ad.’’ Before coming to Washington, the Oregon statesman was a 
physician in Portland, and he insists that he never dreamed of becoming a real 
Senator until it happened. Now that he is one, however, he is going to look 
and act like one, leaving others to write his biography. Senator Lane has a 
highly developed sense of humor and when he goes about the Capitol with 
visiting constituents from his home state, his comments on scenes and sights 
of the Capitol are interpolated with witty remarks that would shine on 
the pages of Punch or 
Judge. 

A slender man, with 
a shock of dark hair 
sprinkled with gray; a 
smooth face and a few 
wrinkles about his 
mouth, indicating a love 
of fun and fight, Senator 
Lane presents a contrast 
both to the serious mien 
of Jonathan Bourne, his 
predecessor, and to the 
poised dignity of Sena- 
tor Chamberlain, his 
colleague. Oregon recall, 
referendum and primary 
laws impel her Senators 
to watch matters closely 
and to keep an eye on 
each other. 





VERY time I meet 
Robert H. Peary I 
have a greater per- 

sonal respect for the ex- 
plorers who have battled 
with Arctic perils in 
seeking the North Pole. 


Tall and strong, Admir- A SENATOR WITHOUT A BIOGRAPHY 


al Peary still bears the ae a ~ Oregon has scarcely a line of “fay material 
: in the Congression irectory, and insists that he will leave others to write 
marks of his days of the story of his life 














battling with perilous 

ice-travel, long-continued low temperatures, privation and the wild Arctic 
winds. In Washington recently he declared that ‘It will not be many years 
before we will be circling the globe in airships at a hundred miles an hour, and 
accomplish the journey in ten days.’ The ghost of Jules Verne will then 
arise and declare his wild dream of “Around the world in eighty days’”’ a 
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mere joke. When globe-trotters reduced the time of girdling the earth to 
forty days, it was counted nothing short of miraculous, but now a trip around 
the world is little more than a 
holiday jaunt. 

Orville Wright, one of the 
original inventors of the aero- 
plane, insists that he has at last 
completed an airship which will 
never “turn turtle.’’ Other in- 
ventors insist that it is only a 
question of perfecting mechanism 
and equipment; that heavier 
loads can be carried and that 
eventual stability is only a ques- 
tion of perfecting mechanical 
construction. To sweep around 
the world on air like a merry-go- 
round is only a step further in 
riding over the earth on air, as 
the world is doing now in motor 
cars. 

So the startling achievements 
of Polar expeditions no longer 
occasion surprise or amazement 
among the American reading 
public. The world is to be con- 

AWARDED THE GOLDEN APPLE For Beauty  queTed from pole to pole, and 
Mrs. Timothy T. Ansberry, the wife of the Ohio congressman, who knows but that “Greenland’s 
has been, gamed by beauty, expert ts the hendeomest icy mountains” may yet prove a . 
and has long been admired as an American type of beauty week-end holiday’s trip for the 

enervated denizens of the sultry 
cities of the tropics. The invisible equator, belting the globe, may yet be 
found to have a special fitness of its own as a safe and ‘‘most central 
route” for trans-oceanic aerial transportation. 

Commodore Peary strokes his long mustache, and his gray eyes sparkle, 
as he indulges in prophecies of girdling the globe in an airship. The idea does 
not seem as much of an “‘iridescent dream” as it did years ago, when I saw 
him at Bucksport, Maine, working on the staunch little craft that was to carry 
the American flag to the Polar seas, and which Admiral Peary eventually 
planted at the North Pole, with all the rights of discovery accorded to his 


country. 
SGA 


UNDAY in Washington is always a delight to the tourist. It is never too 
long a day, for although the Departments are closed, the churches are 
open, the Zoo is open, and the parks seem more alluring than on week 

days. Besides, Sunday is just the day to revel among historic scenes. Near 
the throbbing center of business activities on 14th Street is the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, which President Lincoln attended; and I 
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dropped into the historic edifice late one Sunday evening. As, amid the echo 
of the clanging street-car bells, I passed up the winding stone steps into the 
sanctuary, I felt as if the scenes of fifty years ago were again before me. The 
galleries extend around the full length of the auditorium, and a glass partition 
between the door and the auditorium is about the only change that has been 
made since Lincoln’s time. Dr. Wallace Radcliff was delivering a Sunday 
address on “Peter Waldo and the Waldensians,”’ which seemed an appropriat> 
setting for the memories that came surging back to many in the congregation. 
The elderly man sitting beside me recalled having seen the tall form of Lincoln, 
as he worshipped there, and pointed out the Lincoln pew, well down the center 
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THE PRESIDENT’S CHURCH IN WASHINGTON 
Services have been held in the basement of the Central Presbyterian Church, which the Wilson family attend, 
until the edifice is completed 


of the church, on the right. This pew is distinguished by the black wood in 
the back of the seat, contrasting sharply with the lighter wood of modern 
church benches. There was a very abbreviated back to the pew, not more 
than eighteen inches, a Calvinistic protest against the snug and exclusive 
high-back pews of more fashionable churches. In the Lincoln pew there could 
have been no sleeping—the auditor was fairly compelled to sit up and take 
notice. On the arm of the pew is a silver plate, simply inscribed with the 
name “Abraham Lincoln.” 

After the benediction a group of strangers gathered about this pew, where 
from the great heart of Lincoln went up many unspoken prayers. To sit in 
the very place where Lincoln worshipped is a privilege sought by young and 
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old, and the respect accorded the memory of Abraham Lincoln in the church 
where he worshipped is most impressive. 

This is a Presbyterian Church of the North; President Wilson, born in 
Virginia, attends the Central Presbyterian Church. While the people and the 
nation are reunited and have obliterated memories of the great civil conflict, 
the resultant division of various churches, North and South, is still main- 
tained—about the only reminder to the public of the sectional dissensions 
of the American people. 


—_—_ 


NE of the cleverest women connected with equal suffrage is Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, chairman of the Congressional committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. She was formerly Miss Ruth 

Hanna, daughter of the late Senator Hanna of Ohio, and inherits the energy, 
keen insight and great ability which made Senator Hanna one of the leading 
men of his day. Mrs. McCormick was closely associated with her father in 
his political career, and also in his large business enterprises. In this way she 
gained an insight into political conditions, not only in Ohio but in all parts 
of the country, and also an acquaintance with men in public life which does 
not fall to the lot of many women. She accompanied Senator Hanna on many 
of his political campaigns, and particularly when he had a strenuous fight on 
his hands. She interested herself 
in that side of the late Senator’s 
business affairs which pertained 
to bettering the conditions of 
employees and welfare work. 

Senator Hanna before his 
death was president of the Civic 
Federation which he organized, 
and gave a great deal of atten- 
tion to improving conditions of 
people in all walks of life, par- 
ticularly those engaged in manu- 
facturing establishments and 
employed at confining work. 

After her marriage to Mr. 
Medill McCormick, who was 
then managing the Chicago Trib- 
une, Mrs. McCormick learned 
everything there was to know 
about the conduct of a great 
daily newspaper. 

A keen observer of conditions, 
Mrs. McCormick came to the 
conclusion that many things 
| could not be righted until 
oan sninae ‘eieemenneen women had the power which the 


Mrs. Medill McCormick is prominently associated with the ballot gives to citizens. In that 


suffrage movement and has headquarters in Washington. She way she became an active suf- 
is the daughter of the late Senator Hanna, and during his life * 


was closely associated with him in business and in politics fragist and devoted her time to 
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the work. She attracted the attention of the National Association on account 
of the work she did at Springfield, Illinois, in securing the enactment of a law 
which has largely increased the franchise of women in that state, and which is 
considered one of the greatest victories ever won for the suffrage movement. 

Illinois has gone further 
than any other state east of 
the Mississippi in granting 
the franchise to women. It 
was on account of Mrs. 
McCormick’s work in IIli- 
nois that she was selected 
by Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, 
president of the National 
Association, as chairman of 
the Congressional committee 
to, take charge of the work in 
the National Capital. 

Mrs. McCormick has es- 
tablished headquarters in 
Washington, and is assisted 
by two women—Mrs. Sher- 
man M. Booth and Mrs. 
Antoinette Funk, who were 
associated with her during 
the campaign at Springfield. 
This committee has been 
actively at work in an effort 


to se 

— the enactment A NEW JERSEY BEAUTY IN WASHINGTON 
O f le g1s l ation which will Miss Margaretta Mylotte won much admiration in Washington during 
bring about the enfranchise- er visit with her sister, Mrs. James A. Hamill, the wife of the New 


. Jersey Congressman 

ment of women in all parts 

of the United States. The success thus far achieved has led them to believe 
that national legislation is possible when Senators and Representatives grasp 
the idea that the woman suffrage movement cannot be stopped and that it is 
only a question of time until women in all parts of the country share equally 
with the men the right of the ballot. Mrs. McCormick divides her time be- 
tween Washington and Chicago, as she maintains a headquarters in the latter 
city for the purpose of conducting congressional campaigns in the interest of 
woman suffrage. The purpose of the Congressional Committee is to contest 
the seats of men in Congress who do not give consideration to the suffrage 
sentiment in their states and districts. 
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EDERAL legislation comes thick and fast these days, and despite the fact 
that attention is concentrated on a few important bills, there is a feeling 
among Congressmen that it takes about so long for a bill to work through, 

anyway. Introduced by one member of Congress, re-introduced by another 
in the next Congress, some bills keep on being introduced again and again 
until some day they are passed. 

‘““Good roads’’ enthusiasts have been deeply interested in a bill recently 
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introduced by Congressman Woodruff, for the construction and maintenancé 
of good roads in the various states and territories. The measure provides for 
transferring the matter of public roads to the Department of Agriculture 
and the Bureau of Postal Roads in the Post Office Department. A director 
would be empowered to appoint assistants in the various states and territories 
to inspect the roads. In the bill, the roads are classified alphabetically from 
A to H, and one Washington wit insisted that they could get in all the rest 
of the alphabet, including X, Y and Z, if the varied conditions of country 
roads were classified. 

The basic purpose of the bill is to have the government provide a propor- 
tion of the cost of constructing the roads—the cities and towns must do the 
-test. Mr. Woodruff has given the matter a great deal of study, and insists 
that if the government can build railroads in Alaska, it should be able to pro- 
vide at least passable roads 
along postal highways in our 
own country. The subject 
of “good roads” has now 
reached a point where, it is 
felt by many, something 
besides talking should be 
done. 








T is fitting and appropriate 
| that a boyhood chum and 

playmate of William Mc- 
Kinley should inaugurate 
and take a prominent part 
in promoting the erection of 
a memorial building at 
Niles, Ohio, the birthplace 
of the beloved and martyred 
president. Colonel Joseph 
G. Butler, Jr., of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has for many 
years been a prominent fig- 
ure in the business world, 
and has had the rare privi- 
lege and honor of knowing 
every president from Lin- 

coln’s time down. 

A “GOOD ROADS” CONGRESSMAN 


y > > ; ; y = — 
Hon. Roy O. Woodruff of Ohio is working on a bill in which the gov- < W hen I met him in W ash 
ernment will help the different states in constructing good roads ington recently —after he 


had had a chat with Presi- 
dent Wilson, his tribute to the successive presidents in their order was 
eloquent and terse. Colonel Butler knows how to concentrate ideas, and his 
one great purpose now is to complete the work of the McKinley Birthplace 
Memorial in the little city of Niles, Ohio, including a museum wherein the 
contemporaries of President McKinley can find relics and mementos asso- 
ciated with the career of the Ohio soldier boy, later leader in Congress and 


























AN ACQUAINTANCE OF EVERY PRESIDENT SINCE LINCOLN’'S TIME 


Colonel Joseph G. Butler, Jr., of Ohio, has had the privilege of knowing every President of the United 
4 States since Lincoln. He was the boyhood friend of President McKinley, and is in charge of the splendid 
Memorial Building to be erected at Niles, Ohio 
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President of the United States. The more the events of the past twenty years 
are studied, the more important appear the successive events culminating 
during the administration of William McKinley. His kindly, sympathetic 
and noble personality will always remain an ideal inspiration to American 
youth, and leave its impress upon the centuries. 

Colonel J. G. Butler has already secured one hundred thousand dollars, 
one half of the amount necessary, and the town of Niles has donated a park 
for the site of the new building, and agreed to care perpetually for this 
memorial, which will also include a hall and building to be used as President 
McKinley would have wished them to be, for practical and social purposes. 


SIGHS 


TAH has long been accredited with two especially able Senators. Sena- 
U tor Reed Smoot, with his active work on the floor of the Senate on all 

important bills, and Senator Sutherland as chairman of the Federal 
Commission to investigate the subject of Employers’ Liability and Workmen's 
Compensation Act have both made an enduring reputation for themselves 
and their state by their careers in the United States Senate. 

Senator Sutherland is a deeply-read and philosophic lawyer. He has 
served on the committees of Judiciary and Foreign Relations; but his general 
work has been on legislation 
considered by the Judiciary 
Committee, more particularly 
involving constitutional law. It 
was Senator Sutherland who 
helped to frame and secure the 
passage of the Penal Code and 
Judicial Code of the United 
States, in which for the first 
time the laws relating to crimes 
and those relating to the judi- 
ciary were brought together and 
harmonized. As chairman of the 
Federal commission to investi- 
gate the subject of Employer's 
Liability and Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, he prepared a report 
recommending a workmen’s 
compensation law in place of 
creating an employers’ liability. 
On this subject he has long been 
regarded as an eminent author- 
ity, and there is not a law or 
regulation of this nature extant 
that he has not thoroughly in- 
vestigated. He prepared and 

THE GOVERNOR OF THE SOLDIERS’ HOME introduced the Federal Acci- 
General S. M. B. Young was recently appointed to serve another dent Compensation Law which 


term as commander of the National Soldiers’ Home. An arti- 


leon the Home will be found on p. 210, this month's National passed the Senate and House 
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during the last Congress, but 
failed because it reached the 
Senate a few hours before final 
adjournment and there was not 
sufficient time to consider and 
pass upon the House amend- 
ments. The bill has been rein- 
troduced by Senator Sutherland 
and is now pending before the 
Judiciary Committee. 

After serving in the House 
of Representatives for one term, 
Senator Sutherland has made in 
his nine years in the Senate a 
career of marked constructive 
work. He was given the degree 
of LL.D. from Columbia Uni- 
versity in recognition of his ca- 
reer as a lawyer and legislator 
in the interpretation of consti- 
tutional law and its application, 
in the specific legislation which 
he has taken so prominent a 
part in formulating. 

A slender man with a full 
black beard, kindly brown eyes, 


and an easy and graceful speak- 

7 an Gasy & dg = . A CONSTITUTIONAL AUTHORITY OF THE SENATE 
er, he alw ays seems to now Hon. George Sutherland of Utah has helped to frame much 
just what he wants to say and important legislation on constitutional matters 


in debate.is thoroughly armed 
and fortified with apposite legal authorities and Supreme Court decisions. 
Senator Sutherland is one of a few members of the Senate born in Eng- 
land. There is a goodly number of letters in the name of his birthplace 
called Buckinghampshire, pronounced shorter than it looks. He studied law 
at the University of Michigan and was admitted to practise in the Supreme 
Court of that state in 1883, and has been active in the practice ever since. 
He was a state Senator in Utah in the first legislature of the Beehive com- 
monwealth, and a delegate to the National Republican Convention. After 
declining re-nomination to Congress, he was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1905, and within three years of his unexpired term has altogether made 
a senatorial record of which the modest, retiring and studious Senator from 
Utah may well be proud. 

















EMORIES of Lincoln are brought up in the passing of David Laird, 
M Indian Commissioner at Ottawa, Canada, formerly Minister of the 
Interior and the first Governor of the Northwest Territory. Tall, 
angular, homely of feature and originally with very sparse advantages in the 
way of social and educational training, Mr. Laird strongly resembled Abra- 
ham Lincoln in stature, kindly, cheerful nature, homely common sense and 
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pleasant humor. Mr. Laird had always been a warm admirer of the great 
Emancipator, and to a considerable extent he duplicated Lincoln’s career. 
The son of a small miller near New Glasgow, a little settlement of Scotch 
Presbyterian families on the north shore of Prince Edward Island, young 
Laird entered the field of journalism as editor of the Patriot at Charlestown, 
P. E. I., where he and his were practically shut out from “good society” by 
the antiquated conventions of political and social prestige, founded on several 
generations of rule by “royal governors” and caste established on British 
traditions and conventionalities. Starting thus handicapped in the opera 
bouffe politics of a province of little more than 100,000 population, whose 
entire budget barely reached a quarter of a million dollars annually, Mr. 
Laird by sheer industry, character, good judgment and pleasant but firm 
policies, rose to be a member of the cabinet of the Dominion of Canada, and 
after a life of humane and useful activities, died honored and regretted by all 
who knew him. During the Civil War his loyalty to the cause of human liberty 
and popular government deserved and inspires warm tribute to his memory. 




















WHERE THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION WAS WRITTEN 


At Anderson House, located on the Soldiers’ Home grounds, President Lincoln wrote the famous proclamation 
for the emancipation of slaves 


ITTING in the Senate Gallery I am often amazed at how quickly a little 
incident in the proceedings flashes over the country, and is soon crystal- 
ized into popular thought on a public question. When the final vote was 

to be taken on the currency bill, the tension was at its height. All the galleries 
were filled;—even the press gallery, usually the most lonesome place in the 
Senate Chamber, was “crowded to capacity,’”’ as they say in the theatres. 
Before the roll-call began, Senator John W. Weeks, long a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, both in the House and in the Senate, and con- 
sequently a leading figure in currency discussion, rose from his seat in the rear 
row of the Senate, and made a three-minute talk. He had prepared a mass of 
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figures and data to explain in detail just why he was going to vote for the bill; 
he had decided to disregard political lines, and as his towering form loomed 
up there was:a hushed silence. The preceding speaker had fired statistics, but 
the only figures that Senator 
Weeks employed in his con- 
cise and telling remarks were 
in his insistence that the bill 
as it stood was seventy-five 
per cent good and twenty- 
five per cent bad. It seemed 
as though he felt the pulse 
of the occasion, and focused 
attention on the vital propo- 
sition—the net results. His 
speech was open, frank and 
manly, and the situation 
was thoroughly understood 
by his party colleagues and 
appreciated by those sup- 
porting the bill. The Con- 
gresstonal Record quotes him 
as follows: 

Mr. Weeks. Mr. President, 
I think I may well follow the 
example set by the Senator from 
Nebraska (Mr. Hitchcock) in 
briefly stating my position on 
this legislation. 

Like him, I find it necessary 
to part cornpany with some of 
those with whom I have been 
laboring on this question during ONE OF THE SEASON’S PRETTIEST BUDS 


the past three months and with Miss Tudelle Vinson Hughes, the daughter of Representative Hughes 
many of my associates on of West Virginia, is one of the most popular debutantes now in 


* ‘ Washington 
this side of the aisle. I have 
contended from the time this question was taken up that it should be treated as a 
business measure, distinct and devoid of any political flavor, and I do not think that 
I ought to be diverted or thwarted from that course because of the pressure of the 
administration or the partisan course taken by the majority in the House and in the 
Senate. 

I am not satisfied that this is the best bill that could have been prepared; but if all 
Democratic Senators had taken the independent and nonpartisan course which has been 
followed by the Senator from Nebraska, we would have had a bill which would have 
removed from the minds of those on this side of the Chamber any doubt as to what 
course they should take. If the bill is not as good as it should be, it is entirely because 
the administration and majority have attempted to hasten action unreasonably and have 
forced action at a caucus which has only represented a small majority of the majority, 
so that the bad features have been forced by a minority of the Senate. 

There are a half a dozen provisions in this bill which make me hesitate about support- 
ing it. I am fearful that they may bring results which all Senators and the country will 
greatly regret; and yet there is so much more good in the legislation than there is bad— 
if I might deal in percentages, I should say seventy-five per cent good and twenty-five 
per cent bad—there is so much more good in it than there is bad, that I feel it my duty 
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to vote for the bill. I do this because I know perfectly well how difficult it is to bring 
about fundamental banking and currency legislation. 

It is not a popular topic. Most men have not studied it and considered it carefully. 
We have made a distirict advance by the agitation that has been going on during recent 
years and during recent months. Having made that advance, I do not wish by my vote 
to take any step which will seem to lessen its results. I believe the good in this bill will 
show itself as soon as the law is put into operation, and I hope the bad in the bill may be 
minimized by the operation of the 
law and the good administration 
which may be given it. 





This trend of thought 
furnished a keynote for the 
President’s remarks that night 
when he signed the bill and in- 
sisted that the measure was more 
than a party question, that ear- 
nest effort for constructive legis- 
lation was demanded, and that 
the era of hostilities must pass, 
and national and patriotic com- 
radery take common action for 
the common good. 

The remarks of Senator Weeks 
stand out as an important inci- 
dent of the currency contest, in 
furnishing the frank analysis of 
an opponent in his conclusion 
that the bill was “seventy-five 
per cent good and twenty-five 
per cent bad’’—which expressed 
a widespread opinion of the 
measure. 


LTHOUGH there are no 
statutes as yet as to what 
people shall wear, as well 

THE CHILDREN OF HON. RICHMOND P.HoBson 2 © what they shall eat, there 

Lucy W., Richmond P., Jr., and George H. Hobson are among is an interest among Congress- 

the most interesting children in Washington. Theirfather,who pen in the modes of the day. 

will be remembered as the hero of the Spanish-American war, ° P ° *° 
is fast taking his place as a leader in Congress “The Mind-the- Paint-Girl’’ is 
having her way these days. 

Not only is the good old-fashioned rouge in vogue, but from Paris come 
the new shades of purple, green and all the prismatic colors of the rainbow, 
to match the wigs of all shades from brindle to pink. The old joke of a “‘pur- 
ple cow”’ is no longer funny, for purple wigs are actually extant. Purple wigs 
and purple paint are made to match purple dresses and purple hosiery. A 
Congressman who was upset to find the fair lady of his household covering her 
blonde locks with a wig of green, recently made a motion to add a new bureau 
to the government, which should regulate the dress of women and see that they 
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dressed in conformity with the simplicity of the men of today, even including 
the college swells. Still, if the truth were known, the men are merely envious 
and are becoming restless with the prosaic uniform prescribed for them, in- 
cluding plain derby hat and quiet tie. Thomas Carlyle in “Sartor Resartus”’ 
delved deep into the philosophy of clothes, and perhaps the radical changes 
and fashions are revivifying 
the hope of Fortunatus for 
a wishing hat—which, when 
put on, would wish himself 
anywhere and annihilate 
space. In sober phraseology, 
the philosopher declares that 
under favorable or unfavor- 
able influence of soil and 
climate, an acorn could be 
nursed into a cabbage or a 
cabbage into an oak. This 
was possible under the wiz- 
ard witchery of clothes, and 
an English lady who was 
visiting this country insisted 
that the one thing that im- 
pressed her most was the 
extravagant dress of Ameri- 
can women. The wise old 
philosopher sitting in the 
corner, witnessing the ar- 
dent efforts of the suffra- 
gettes, insists that the first 
thing women have to solve 
is the simple art fo dress- 
ing themselves in a sane and 
rational manner—and then 
he believes the vote may 
naturally follow. 








HE hearty response to 
Speaker Clark's trib- Copgnat Sp Cmnatnes 


ute to American chiv- 

stots ae Sint Mamaia Alea ONE OF THE JUNE BRIDES-TO-BE 
a ry ~ as ne de - rl soa € Miss Marjorie Kendall Edson, the daughter of Joseph R. Edson of 
sinking of the T 1tanic among Washington, will be married to Mr. Horatio Hugh Armstrong early 

. . r in June. Miss Edson made her social debut in Manila, and was a 
the icebergs off Newfound- favorite in the American colony there 
land in April, two years ago, 
was altogether inspiring. The Tifanic disaster was one of the most horrible 
catastrophes in modern civilization, and resulted in a revolution in methods 
of fighting the perils of the deep. The splendor of the heroism and chivalry 
of the distinguished American men who went down on the Tiéanic will remain 
an inspiration as stirring as that afforded by any story or glory of the battle- 
field. Not one of the many eminent Americans on board that ship was saved— 
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A HEROIC YOUNG VICTIM OF THE TITANIC DISASTER 
The late Benjamin Guggenheim, one of the young men who bravely met death in the sinking of the steamer Titanic 


every man stood by and looked death squarely and calmly in the face, 
rather than shatter the ideals of American heroism and chivalry founded on 
the traditions of “‘women and children first.” 

Among those who went down was Mr. Benjamin Guggenheim, a young man 
in the prime of life with everything to look forward to; but true to the in- 
stincts of his American manhood, his passing was glorified in the heroic fate 
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that befell him. He was born in Philadelphia, the son of Meyer and Barbara 
Myers Guggenheim. He attended the public schools in Philadelphia and was 
prominently associated with his brothers in the smelting and mining business 
in the United States and Mexico. 

In Washington recently I met a number of his friends and acquaintances 
who, when the subject of the Titanic came up, paid a tribute to Benjamin 
Guggenheim which any man in 
public life would have envied. 
A simple, true friend, filled with 
the impulse and instinct of chiv- 
alry, generous and kind—what 
more could be said of a man 
who closed his brief but illus- 
trious business career with his 
American friends ,in the icy 
waters of the North-Atlantic. 

Every year flowers are cast 
upon the waters of the great 
ocean in memory of those heroes 
who have left for posterity an 
imperishable lesson of the valor 
of American manhood. 





NOWSTORMS succeeding 
snowstorms in the latter 
days of March, 1914, fur- 
nished an impressive object-les- 
son to Congress that it is time 
some action was taken upon the 
perennial proposition to change 
the date for the inauguration of 
presidents. The experiences at 
former blizzardy inaugurations 
of March 4th are recent enough 
to be associated with the weather ; : a : 
> : : A NEW FAVORITE IN SENATORIAL CIRCLES 
of this year, when winter hurri- Mrs. William S. Kenyon, the wife of the Iowa Senator, is loved 
canes swept savagely from Cape at the capital for her sunny, joyous nature and for her charm 
Hatteras to Washington. esters 
The usual method of “referring” the bill for a change of the inaugural 
date has buried it when the witchery of springtime comes. With snow piled 
high in the streets of New York and Washington, the first week of March 
ought to furnish all the climatic evidence necessary to prove that the fourth 
day of the third month is not a suitable date for the inauguration of Presi- 
dents, no matter how tenaciously the Senate may cling to ancient custom. 
The sunny side of Pennsylvania Avenue was clear of snow for a short time 
on the last days of March, 1914, while on the shady side there were snow- 
banks, chilling reminders of winter blasts. The difference in temperature 
within the width of Pennsylvania Avenue on a March day was an object 
lesson. Washington covered with a mantle of melting March snow might be 
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AN ELOQUENT PLEA TO CHANGE THE INAUGURATION DATE 
This photograph was taken during the last weeks of March, 1914 


considered ‘‘good sugaring weather’’ by veteran lobbyists, but in these days of 
radical changes by legislation, the inauguration date ought to be promptly 
changed to a much later date. 


FSAROGASTIONS 


OT long ago while in Washington, I was looking over a copy of one of 
N the first cable messages sent across the Atlantic. When the information 

was given that it cost $5 a word, it seemed that while the high cost of 
living may be going up, the cost of cabling is going down. The story of gird- 
ling the seas of the world with telegraph cables is an interesting part of the 
wonderful development of the past half century. 

The first submarine cable company was organized in the United States in 
1854 and was granted a franchise for fifty years. After several interruptions 
the successful laying of the first. cable across the Atlantic was completed 
August 5, 1858, and electrical communication was established under the 
ocean between Newfoundland and Ireland. One of the first messages was 
from Queen Victoria to President Buchanan, but it required almost an hour 
to transmit a few words, because the strength of the electric current was so 
weak. After a few months in operation this first cable became practically 
useless because of faulty insulation, and all submarine communication be- 
tween Europe and America ceased. In 1865 another attempt was made 
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and the steamship Great Eastern laid a submarine cable from Valentia in 
Ireland to Heart’s Content, Newfoundland,.and the following year the line 
was in successful operation. 

In 1869 a submarine cable was laid from Brest to St. Pierre, Newfoundland, 
and in 1874 and 1875 two more submarine cables were laid between Valentia 
and Heart’s Content. In 1882 a cable was laid from England to Panama. 

In 1884 the Mackey-Bennett cable was laid between America and Europe, 
and at the present time there are fifteen submarine cables between North 
America and Europe, some of which run directly into New York harbor, yet 
there are but two competing lines of submarine cable between the two coun- 
tries—the Anglo-American and the Commercial. Three of these cables 
which were laid thirty or forty years ago are “‘dead’’ (that is, their insulation 
is so poor that electrical currents cannot be passed through them). Three 
others are ‘“‘dying,’’ and the remaining nine are “‘alive’’ and active. 

In the Pacific ocean there is a submarine cable in process of being laid 
which, when completed, will be one of the longest in the world—some eight 
thousand miles in length. It is 
estimated that at present there 
are 200,000 miles of submarine 
cables in the world and they are 
valued at about $200,000,000, or 
about $1,000 a mile. There are 
some seven hundred separate 
submarine cables ranging from 
one-quarter mile to 15,000 miles 
in length—the latter running 
from England to Australia. The 
“‘life’’ of a submarine cable is es- 
timated as about thirty to forty 
years—that is the length of time 
before their insulation becomes 
so poor that electric currents 
cannot be sent through them. 

The present rates for mes- 
sages via submarine cables are 
twenty-five cents a word, across 
the Atlantic, although when the 
first cables were opened the 
rates were in the vicinity of five 
dollars a word. Messages by 
cable, throughout the world, 
average one dollar a word. 








OME wag recently posted 
up in the halls of Congress 
a card that had evidently 
be sad in a Levee ™ a CONCERNED OVER THE MEXICAN UPHEAVAL 
en used in a moving picture Senator Albert B. Fall of New Mexico has made forceful 
show. Visitors were astounded to _ speeches in the Senate chamber for the protection of American 


° P . and foreign citizens in Mexico. His own constituents are 
read on going into the galleries a endangered by the stormy conditions over the borderline 
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notice marked “Information: 
Please applaud any act that you 
like, as this not only stimulates 
the performer, but gives the 
management an idea of the par- 
ticular kind of vaudeville- you 
most enjoy. Please report any 
discourtesy on the part of em- 
ployees to manager and their 
services will be promptly dis- 
pensed with.” 

There was a good deal of tit- 
tering before an attendant spied 
the card and hastily removed it. 
A Senator who heard of the joke 
-declared that it was a pity to 
spoil the fun, for the card was 
only an indication of the frank 
way Americans have of express- 
ing themselves. A great many 
believe that the progress of cul- 
ture means the repression of 
suggestions that under ordinary 
circumstances would be frankly 
made. ‘The actors on the stage 
seek applause,’’ continued the 
Senator, ‘“‘why then not frankly 
admit that they like it, and ask 
the audience to stir themselves 
now and then? There is never a 
time in debate when a Congress- 
man or Senator who is speaking 
is not consciously pleased when 
the galleries applaud or burst 
El into laughter despite the rap of 
.TASHINGTONS WONDERFUL AMATEUR PIANIST the gavel and the admonition of 
Russian embassy, has studied music under the greatest Euro- the Speaker, ‘If the noise does 
ea ae eet cone, the gullaics will te 

cleared.’’’ Of course, playing 
to the galleries in Congress is expressly prohibited, but who would dare to 
say that it is not practised assiduously by a targe proportion of the men in 
public life, for, in the last analysis, who are the gallery but the people—and 
who are the people? 

If there ever has been a term overworked and misused and maltreated in 
political discussions of late, it is “the people.”” It is just dawning on the average 
person that he is just as much of the people as the neighbor whom he is abus- 
ing—as much, but no more. The unconscious feeling that springs up within 
the breast of some leaders that the immortal Lincoln has been reincarnated 


within them is now beginning to have the appearance of an old and exploded 
vaudeville act. 
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F Charles Dickens were living 
today, and in Washington, he 
would find characters rivalling 

those he recalled during his days 
as Parliamentary reporter. The 
fascination of official life and the 
charm of being within the hori- 
zon of many celebrities never 
seems to wear away in Wash- 
ington. Former officials remain 
after their term of office expires, 
to do the things that they 
wanted to do while in office. In 
the libraries are many ‘“‘brows- 
ers’ looking up specific informa- 
tion as well as prospecting for 
information that might be avail- 
able “‘some time.” It is always 
interesting to meet one of these 
well-informed and intelligent 
men who spend their time re- 
searching for bits of past his- 
tory. Congressmen and officials, 
swirling in the maelstrom of 
public life, often find use for 
“recorded” information thus 
unearthed. In a recent discus- 
sion on a question of issue, a 
browser pulled from his pocket 
some material that was later 
used by a member of Congress 
and found its way into the 
Record. The browser was proud 























A MODERN INDIAN AS TREASURY REGISTER 


For the first time in the history of the nation, the important 
to be the instrument of making post of United States Register of the Treasury will be filled 
by an “‘original Indian" in the person of Hon. Gabe Parker 


“history indeed repeat itself,” 
while the Congressman felt very learned as he presented historic facts. 

Scarcely a situation comes up today in public life that has not had its 
counterpart in the records. The discussion of the money question brought 
to the surface information concerning the House of the Red Shield, known as 
the House of Rothschild, and how the Civil War was about the only great 
conflict ever conducted in modern times without a connection directly or 
indirectly with this powerful money interest. This fact has thrown a new 
light on the universal genius of Abraham Lincoln. The story of his struggles 
in financing a disrupted nation without financial help from abroad and in spite 
of foreign opposition, brings him closer to the eminenct of a financial genius 
than even his intimate friends and biographers have dreamed. Back of every 
movement is human impulse, and one finds a comparison between the men 
of today and the men of yesterday in an endless bundle of biography, with 
only the dates changed. As a dear old friend remarked the other day, ‘‘The 
emotions and passions of men operate in just the same way now as they did a 
hundred years ago, only there is a different frame on the picture.”’ 
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ERHAPS he makes us laugh at others, 
P perhaps at ourselves—but at least 

the irrepressible George Bernard 
Shaw does make us laugh. He has been 
poking fun at people since he began to 
write criticisms in London about twenty- 
five years ago; but in his plays he pokes 
fun at himself as well, so we don’t mind. 
In the NATIONAL a few months ago Mr. 
Oscar Frichet gave a glimpse of “The 
Great Bernard,” which would serve as an 
introduction to Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
for anyone who had not read his works, 
or what is more to the point, had not seen 
his plays. For a Shaw play is Shaw him- 
self, and you may take him or leave him, 
as you please. Of course no one ever does 
leave him; he can be taken seriously or as 
a joke, accepted or rejected; but Shaw is 
never ignored. 

And this is the way of “Fanny’s First 
Play,” the latest Shaw success in London 
and now being played in this country by 
Granville Barker’s talented company of 
actors. Talented in this case goes without 
saying, for none but a talented actor could 
attempt to portray the characters of a 

The youngest of the critics Shaw play on the stage. The theater- 
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goer might call them overdrawn; the actor 
“types”; Shaw gives them out for what 
they are worth. “Fanny’s First Play” is 
rich in these Shaw creations. In the first 
place, there are the four critics, labeled as 
Mr. Trotter, Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Gunn and 
Mr. Flawner-Bannel. Londoners know 
that these four roles are direct caricatures 
of a quartet of eminent dramatic critics; 
Americans can appreciate that Shaw is 
laughing at critics in general. He has been 
a critic himself. 

As the play goes, Trotter, Vaughan, 
Gunn and Flawner-Bannel are at the home 
of Count O’Dowda to criticise a special 
performance put on by the Count’s 
daughter, Miss Fanny. The Count fairly 
reeks in old-world romanticism; Miss 
Fanny is an ultra-modern young woman 
who is taking a unique method of letting 
her father know that she will never up- 
hold his creed. She obtains his permission 
to put on a play, the authorship of which 
is to be kept a secret. Four of London’s 
leading dramatic critics are induced to 
come and judge of its merits. Count 
O’Dowda attempts to be a gracious host 


but makes little progress;—the critics 
are impatient for the play to begin. 


HE play is a rich satire on the difficul- 

ties between the older and the younger 
generation. There are the Gilbeys and 
the Knoxes, comfortable, middle-class 
parents—tespectable and conventional. 
Gilbey and Knox are partners in business, 
Mrs. Gilbey and Mrs. Knox are friends. 
Bobby Gilbey and young Margaret Knox 
are engaged to be married. But alas for 
the well-laid plans of their parents— 
Bobby develops a strong affection for 
one “‘Darling Dora,’”’ who is a product of 
the music halls. He and Dora, while in a 
hilarious mood, assault a policeman and 
are arrested for disturbing the peace. 
As they have no bail, they are locked up, 
and Bobby might have served out his time 
but for Darling Dora, who calls on his 
parents and begs Mr. Gilbey to get him 
out. 

Meantime things are happening in the 
Knox family. The daughter of the house 
is absent, in quarters unknown, and ar- 
rives in a cab accompanied by a strange 
Frenchman. She explains to her horrified 
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The critical Mr. Vaughan 
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parents that she met her companion at a 
concert which she attended after a church 
service. She found him entertaining, and 
after the concert she went with him to a 
restaurant for supper. Some sort of dis- 
turbance among the diners brought in the 
police; there was a sort of a free-for-all 
fight, in which Miss Knox and her escort 
duly took part. Their destination was 
the police court. 

Here was a pretty state of affairs in 
two eminently respectable families. The 
Gilbeys stormed and wept; the Knoxes 
stormed and wept; but the young people 
answered them with boasts rather than 
regrets. The engagement between Bobby 
and Margaret was broken by mutual con- 
sent, Bobby declaring that he would 
marry Dora, whether his parents would or 
no. Margaret was not so easily disposed of. 
To save disgrace, her incensed father 
would have given her over to the French- 
man, but that gallant gentlemen con- 
fessed to a wife and family in his own 
country. Miss Knox was glad enough of 
that. All the time she had her heart set 
on the Gilbeys’ butler, a good-looking 
young man who later turned out to be the 
younger brother of a duke. 

So everybody was happy, and the young 
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Mr. Gunn, the xsthete 
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people proved that they could work 
out their own problems in their own 
way. It wasn’t their parents’ idea of 
proper living, of courting or of re- 
spectability; but everything came 
out right in the end, so where was 
the harm? It was only the way of 
“the younger generation.” 


Ts curtain fell upon the Gilbeys’ 
dining-room ; the critics left their 
seats among the audience, and de- 
bated upon the merits of the play. 
Count O’Dowda remained speech- 
less. He waited only for the critics 
to condemn this appalling spectacle. 
But those gentlemen were absorbed 
in a problem of their own. Who 
wrote the play? They had to know 
of its authorship before they could 
decide of its merits. But, protested 
Count O’Dowda, what had that to 
do with it? Why, replied the critics, 
everything in the world. As Mr. 
Flawner-Bannel wearily explained, 
“If it’s by a good author it’s a good play: 
if it’s by a poor author it’s a poor play.” 
Their first duty was to decide upon the 
authorship. Granville Barker—Pinero— 
Jones—Shaw—which? The mention of 
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The oldest and wisest of the critics 
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Shaw provoked argument. Was it 
Shaw or wasn’t it Shaw? The 
quartette were sadly divided in 
their opinions. They couldn’t pos- 
sibly agree, and Count O’Dowda 
was still in the dark as to whether 
the play was good or bad when 
the last of the noted four made his 
departure. 

This was Mr. Trotter, who 
stopped for a word with Miss Fan- 
ny, the daughter of the house. He 
was very gallant, very sympathet- 
ic, for he knew that the play was 
by Fanny herself, that it- was her 
first, and that, despite her father’s 
horror, it was—it really was—a 
good play. 


HO but Shaw could have 

created such a production? 
“Fanny’s First Play” has pleased 
English audiences for two entire 
seasons; it has delighted more 
Americans than did even “Can- 
dida” or “Man and Superman,” 
and will continue to delight them, 
for following its New York and 
Boston runs it is out for a season 
on the road. Its parts are handled 
by such noted members of Mr. 





Granville Barker’s London company as 
Miss Kate Carlyon, Mr. Sidney Paxton, 
Miss Eva Leonard Boyne, Mr. Arnold 
Lucy, Mr. C. H. Croker-King and other 
players whose names stand for the best 
on the English stage. The company as 
a whole is one of the most interesting that 
has ever played in America. Miss Carl- 
yon’s experience dates back many years, 
Mr. Paxton has supported such noted 
actors as Mr. Cyril Maude and Sir Charles 
Wyndham; Miss Boyne is the daughter of 
Leonard Boyne, the noted English actor. 
Anyone in the company would make a 
splendid subject for the interviewer. Then 
aside from the cast, there is another phase 
of the “Fanny” company which deserves 
special tribute. The manager, Mr. James 
R. Barnes, and the business manager, 
Miss May Dowling, constitute a managing 
| “team” which is as admirable and unusual 
\ Margaret's father as the whole spirit of “Fanny’s First 

in the play Play.” Mr. Barnes is the sort of manager 
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Zz First Play,” because she is so much a part 

-— of it. Her dignified notes for the news- 
papers, her naive advertising announce- 
ments, her bright and winsome personality 
have been one of the chief assets of “Fanny's 
First Play” in America. 





Bobby's father 
in the play 


who is loved by all the members of his 
company and whose kindliness and hospi- 
tality upset the popular traditions sur- 
rounding his profession. 

Miss Dowling has been left until last 
because of a warm personal regard. She 
is rather a noted young lady to pass over 
with brief mention, for she is one of the 
most successful business woren in the 
country. She went to work in an office at 
the age of fifteen, and in nine years she has 
become one of the most valuable press 
representatives in the country. She is 
clever, she is young and pretty—she is also 
modest and wholly charming. I like to Bobby's mother 
think of her in connection with “Fanny’s in the play 
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HERE was a little girl, a dainty little girl, 
With a mouth of rose and pear! and a little golden curl. 
She was neat and very sweet, very neat and very sweet, 
And she looked—I know not why—very shy. 


And once upon a time, in the golden summer time, 

She did walk in her garden for to hear the church bells chime. 

As each clear and mellow note floated from its swelling throat, 
Fiow she felt I suppose no one knows. 


With a quaint little sigh, just a faint little sigh, 
She lisped, “Oh, me, oh my! I’se so glad I most’ could cry, 
That l’se here in week-day clothes, wiv scentses in my nose, 
Instead of starched an’ new, in a pew!” 
—Arthur Powell. 














Stars and Stripes 


Stuff” 


ONEY FRED 


SWEET 


\ MEMORIAL DAY STORY RECALLING O. HENRY IN IIS 
PORTRAYAL OF AMERICAN LIFE 


HE music of the band, wafted by a 
faint breeze out over the house tops 
and through the thick, leafy branches 

of the maples, caused Mrs. Dunham to 
become petulant over the task of buttoning 
up her daughter’s white dress, starched 
especially for the occasion—Decoration 
Day. As the strain in faint tremolo pro- 
duced by the flutes and clarionets, was 
drowned out by the mingling of brass and 
the thud of the drums, Mrs. Dunham let 
a scowl come into her face, as she called 
impatiently to her husband, who was in 
the kitchen shaving. 

“TI told you that we were going to be 
late,” she complained. ‘That is what 
you get for sitting reading that newspaper 
so long. What you can find so interesting 
in those dry tariff and trust articles is a 
mystery to me. Ella, turn around here! 
How can I do anything with your dress 
when you stand like that?” 

“Ain’t Ella going to march in the 
parade?” inquired the husband, his lathered 
face appearing in the doorway. 

“No, Ella ain’t going to march in the 
parade,” snapped the wife. “I am not 
going to have her standing out in that hot 
sun up there in the cemetery all morning 
while they are going through all that riga- 
marole. Ella marched last year and came 
home all tired out, and this year I just 
set my foot down.” 

In spite of his soapsud mask, the disap- 
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pointment in Henry Dunham’s face was 
most evident. 

“I’m afraid you’re not very patriotic 
these days,” he ventured. “When I was 
a kid, it used to be a boast with me that 
I had never missed a year marching. Don’t 
you remember we used to get a half day 
off from school to go out to Mott’s grove 
for the flowers? Of course everyone knew 
where the cowslips and bloodroots grew 
down there by the spring, but what I used 
to go after were the lady’s slippers. There 
was one place clear at the other end of the 
pasture that Jack Ferris and I kept a 
secret for years. Why—”’ 

“Oh, I know,” interrupted the woman, 
struggling with a snarl in Ella’s hair. 
“But it was all a lot of foolishness. I 
wouldn’t care even to go down and see the 
parade today if it wasn’t for a chance to 
meet some of the girls. But, my laws, we 
are never going to get down there if you 
don’t hurry up and get dressed up, and I 
suppose I will have to wear this old dress 
that everyone knows I have had the last 
three years.” 

Sopping a brush with water, Mrs. Dun- 
ham made a determined effort to make 
her daughter’s rebellious locks stay where 
she desired that they shoyld, before adding 
their adornment of two™bows of yellow 
ribbons. 

“T think you are foolish not to run the 
dray today,’’ she suggested to her husband 
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as she returned the brush to its place on 
the oilcloth covered shelf above the kitchen 
sink. “I think you could probably have 
picked up quite a bit of money if you had 
kept the team going. Surely there would 
have been some work to have been done 
even if it was Decoration Day, and good- 
ness knows we need the money.” 

The man made no retort, the expression 
of his face only becoming more dejected 
as he now worked to fasten 
a store-arranged necktie in 
place. A moment later the 
family left the unpainted 
one-story house and passed 
out down the ash sidewalk 
to take the broken plank 
walk which led towards 
down town. 


OMEHOW it seemed 
as though the sun was 
sparkling especially for the 
occasion; the dew was yet 
thick in the fresh May 
grass, and all along the way 
there were purple lilacs and 
white snowballs and huge 
red peonies in the yards. 

But Mrs. Dunham’s 
expression remained com- 
plaining. Occasionally she 
would glance at her hus- 
band, something like anger 
flashing in her eyes as she 
studied him in his black 
wedding suit, which in late 
years he seldom wore—the 
droop of his shoulders, his thin face with 
its lines of failure, and the faded derby hat 
pressed over his hair, now badly thinned in 
spots. At one side of her, she fairly dragged 
along vhe little girl. 

Suddenly the man’s face partly bright- 
ened. 

“T suppose pa will march this morning,” 
he mused. “And I thought fully five years 
ago that it would be his last time then.” 

“That’s all he knows,” snapped the 
woman. “He was in bed nearly two weeks 
after it last year. It has always struck 
me that your father is a fool about this 
old soldier business. Whenever we have 
gone down there to his house he’s harped 
about Gettysburg and a lot of that stars 
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“Ain't Ella going to march in 

the parade?” inquired the hus- 

bard, his lathered face appearing 
in the doorway 





and stripes stuff that nobody cares about 
now.” 

A big six-passenger automobile honked 
by, leaving the trio in a cloud of dust. 

“Your father came out here to Iowa 
soon enough. Why didn’t he get hold of 
some of this land around here like a lot 
of the rest of them did? Why, even the 
foreigners that came over here from the 
old country and settled out west of town 
have big farms worth $150 
an acre now, and they will 
be coming in here in their 
own automobiles like those 
folks who just went by. 
You are just like your dad. 
The best he could do was 
be an express agent, and 
now you are driving a 
dray.” 

The man took off his 
heavy black coat, of passé 
design, to crumple it up 
and carry it under his 
shirt-sleeved arm. They 
had reached the line which 
drew social distinctions— 
the railroad tracks, with 
the low green depot on one 
side of the shining rails 
and the tall red grain ele- 
vator on the other. 

“Your father was 
wrapped up in so much of 
that patriotic business 
that never did him any 
good. If it wasn’t the 
‘camp fire’ up in the opera 
house in the winter that he was planning 














“on, it was. the state G. A. R. encampment 


in the summer. If we heard that joke of 
his up at the ‘camp fire’ once, about being 
where the bullets were thickest—under the 
ammunition wagon—we heard it a dozen 
times. He would take in those encampments 
if he had to borrow the money. Yes, and 
you remember he went clear to St. Paul to 
take in the National one.” 

Henry Dunham glanced up, the hint ofa 
protest in his attitude. 

“He met some of the comrades in his 
old Pennsylvania regiment up there,” he 
interrupted. ‘“Hadn’t seen them 
they were mustered out as boys.” 

They were crossing the wooden, initial- 
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carved bridge over the little far inland 
creek, now slinking back to its narrow 
summer path, before Mrs. Dunham spoke 
again. 

“Your mother was just as bad,” she 
continued. “She was always mixed up 
in what the Woman’s Relief Corps was 
doing. She would toddle down to those 
meetings in that old shiny silk dress of 
hers if the rheumatism was killing her, 
and she could cook coffee and bake beans 
all night for a big crowd up at the ‘camp 
fires’ without having the least idea of what 
she was going to have for dinner at home 
the next day. And your house—that 
cubby hole in the front room cluttered up 
with campaign buttons and encampment 
badges, made it look just bum to visitors. 
What did you do?”—catching sight for 
the first time of the hand that had been 
hidden by the coat—‘‘Did you pick all 
those geraniums that were out, to lug off 
up. there to the cemetery?” 

The woman’s words were robbed of their 
sharpness by a new flood of music from 
the band. They had reached the down 
town. In front of Coonley’s grocery store 
strips of bunting were draped—the red, 
white and blue run together because of the 
thunder storm which had interrupted the 
festivities of some bygone gala occasion. 
From the staff in the courtyard a huge flag 
unfurled itself in the breeze. Denton’s 
restaurant had erected a stand out in front, 
and behind it, wearing a white cap adver- 
tising baking powder, Lem Fowler’s boy, 
who was more or less of a “cutup,” was 
shouting forth time-worn rhymes about 
his ice-cold lemonade and the method in 
which it had been manufactured. 

Automobiles and buggies and pedes- 
trians were making toward the brick school- 
house at an edge of the town, where it 
was customary for the Decoration Day 
parade to form. 

“Seems like Sunday not to be out here 
on the streets with the old dray,”’ mused 
Henry as they passed Bloomstein’s clothing 
store with its doors locked and the shade 
beneath the awning producing an almost 
melancholy effect on the gilt-lettered sign 
on the window and the display of “bar- 
gains” inside. “I wonder what the team 
is thinking over in the barn with two lay- 
offs. so close together. I'd like to know 
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how many trips we’ve taken up and down 
Main Street here together.” 

“Well, it hasn’t got you very much,” 
chided the woman, with a sweeping glance 
along the row of one and two-story brick 
business buildings that were huddled 
tight together for a distance of a couple of 
blocks. ‘You have to lift and tug hard 
enough when there’s something to do, 
but there’s too much time when the team 
isn’t busy. That new man’s cutting too 
much into the business, too. Has Mrs. 
Mathews paid you for hauling that trunk 
yet, or are you going to let it slip by like a 
lot of others have?” 
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Sopping a brush with water, Mrs. Dunham made 

a determined effort to make her daughter's rebel- 

lious locks stay where she desired that they should 

before adding their adornment of two bows of 
yellow ribbons 


The woman didn’t receive any answer. 
She didn’t expect any. It was not the first 
time that she had harped on the matter of 
uncollected bills. Once again in the resi- 
dence portion of the town, on the way 
toward the schoolhouse, the gathering 
mass of humanity began to grow thicker 
and Mrs. Dunham became absorbed in 
making comparisons on white dresses. 
Her own stretched tight about her fleshy 
back and shoulders, but there was a sag- 
ging of the skirt which she had not the 
knack to remedy. She was conscious that 
her white cloth hat on its broken wire frame, 
and its decoration of faded roses did not jibe 
with the sallow and tan of her cheeks. 
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It was when they were standing in the 
grass-tramped school yard in the midst 
of the crowd, during the delay for the pro- 
cession to get started, that Henry Dunham 
gave expression to the disappointment 
that was evidently tugging at his very soul: 

“Tt’s a shame we had to lose our mili- 
tary company here,” he sighed. “It seems 
strange it didn’t last long after we got 
back from down South and were reorgan- 
ized. If the boys would only have come to 
drill a little more regularly and taken a 
little rrore interest we would never have 
been mustered out. We could just have well 
been out in the parade there this morning.” 

“Tt is a good thing they let the company 
go,”’ the woman broke in. “If it wasn’t 
drill night, you were cleaning your gun 
or reading up on some manual of arms, or 
bothering about it some way. You had 
some sort of an office in it, I know, but 
what good was that?” 

A gay-winged butterfly floated past 
them to light for the moment on a patch 
of “fox tail.” 

“Listen!” he whispered half reverently, 
catching her on the arm. “The band is 
playing the same piece that it played down 
at the depot the morning we left here for 
the South.” 

“Well, they only know about three 
pieces,” Mrs. Dunham retorted sarcasti- 
cally as she moved to get a better view of 
the players, dressed half in red and gold 
uniform, half in citizen’s clothes, as they 
stood out in the sun in the dusty rcad. In 
the already vacation-touched rooms the 
school children, separated in squads, were 
waiting for the signal to form in line. 

“That was another piece of foolishness, 
when you fellows went South,” the woman 
went on. “I was as silly as the rest of the 
girls, I know, down at the depot there when 
you fellows went away. But you were a 
first sergeant then in the company.” A 
sort of dreamy expression came into her 
eyes. “It seems only yesterday instead 
of over a dozen years ago that I saw you 
drilling a bunch of men out on Main Street 
that Sunday afternoon. Of course you’d 
belonged to the military company ever since 
you were a kid. You had some spirit then. 
You were bossy with the men and strict, 
and a lot of them were older than you. 

“T guess the whole town was down 


there that April morning when you fellows 
left for Des Moines. I was standing over 
by Shane’s coal shed, and we were silly 
enough to plan on getting married just as 
soon as you would get back with the com- 
pany. You had on’ that tan-colored hat 
and leggings, along with the blue uniform, 
and you boys all seemed loaded down with 
your guns and blankets.” 

“Those were great days,” the man 
smiled, his whole apologetic being suddenly 
transformed. “There were some of the 


boys who couldn’t pass the examination 
down at Des Moines. Ott Foughty, the 
barber, they said was too short, and Les 
McClintock they said had lung trouble, 
but they didn’t try to send me back. I 
would just liked to have seen them try it.” 


H's shoulders seemed to straighten as 
the military swing of the music easily 
stirred the memories. ‘Don’t you remem- 
ber the excursion that you came down on 
to the camp?” he continued eagerly. 
“Don’t you know I gave you a gold button 
off my blue coat, and you had it made into 


» ahat pin?” 


“Oh, I suppose I was a fool like all the 
girls,” the woman answered crossly. “But 
what did the whole thing amount to? 
There weren’t any battles with Spain, and 
you simply got a bad attack of typhoid 
fever to pay for it after you got home. 
Where you were a chump was in holding 
out so long. You were about the last one 
to get. back up here.” 

“Dad had a four-year record,”’ the man 
explained evenly. 

“There it goes about your dad again,” 
the woman grumbled. ‘There he is now, 
standing just behind old man Howse and 
tramping time with the band. If it wasn’t 
for that cane, he would drop in his tracks. 
Hum, I guess the parade is going to start. 
at last. Come on, let’s get over to the 
graveyard with the rest of them. There 
are so many country folks in town that 
I haven’t seen one of the girls yet in the 
crowd. “Ella, where are you? Come here 
and take hold of my hand.”’ 

Slowly the marchers and the onlookers 
started to move off to the cemetery, in 
the very country itself, where the marble 
slabs gleaned white beneath the dark- 
shadowed evergreens. Cy Jernegen, the 
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town marshal, was waving his cane for 
folk to get out of the way of the path of the 
parade. A country horse, startled by an 
automobile, threatened for a moment to 
cause arunaway. A baby in arms, growing 
tired early, started to cry. 

“Yes,” continued Mrs. Dunham as 
they were swept along, with the roadside 
vegetation almost to their shoetops, “I 
remember when the company came drift- 
ing back. Jim Boutin’s boy was out of his 
head when he got here. Arthur Cramer, 
who used to clerk in the post-office and 
was so fat, came back with his cheeks all 
sunken in and his nose looking about twice 
as long as it had before. You could meet 
them afterward up on Main Street with 
their clothing half uniform. Maybe they 
still wore their campaign hats, or the U. S. 
belt, or the blue flannel shirt along with 
their ordinary clothes, but you could always 
tell the boys who had been South. Like 
a chump, you waited until the last thing, 
so as to have the typhoid fever after you 
got home.” 

“Funny,” philosophized Henry Dun- 
ham. “But Jim Boutin’s father and Art 
Cramer’s pa were old soldiers, too. 

“Tt was early in October when I got here. 
The county fair had been held and we had 
had frost early enough to kill the tomato 
vines. The maple trees in our front yard 
had leaves that were yellow and red, and 
every color—some of the leaves were on the 
ground—and it was getting so that we 
had to keep a fire in the front room. The 
town looked poorly lighted somehow that 
night when I got in on the eight o’clock 
train. I stopped into Denton’s restaurant 
to say ‘hello’ there for a minute, and when 
I got home the folks were in bed, with no 
idea that I was coming.” 

“You were full of the fever,”” the woman 
complained harshly. “I could tell you 
didn’t look right the next day when you 
came over to our house. Your face was 
almost the color of your campaign hat. 
You were wearing the rim turned up at the 
back then, and there was a place on top 
where it had been folded so much that it 
had worn clear through.” 

“And on the inside. Don’t you remem- 
ber?” he enthused. ‘There was a stamped 
button picture of you.” . 

Mrs. Cunkam gave vent to something 
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that sounded like a grunt as she stepped 
aside to let a number of over-anxious 
pedestrians go ahead. They were now 
surging close to the white-painted board 
sign at the cemetery entrance. Already 
the head of the procession was forming 
in the open space in the center of which 
was the “Monument for the Unknown 
Dead.” In the bright sunlight the dresses 
of the women and girls fairly shimmered. ° 
Back along the dusty roadway could be 
seen the stringing mass of humanity, and, 
beyond, the maples of the town, above 
which jutted the court house dome and the 
steeple of a church or two. There was the 
smell of clover and the hum of bees. The 
arch of the sky seemed to have lifted itself 
higher, and the few white clouds seemed a 


‘part of an old-world landscape. 


“T hope,” said Mrs. Dunham, “that 
you’re not going to try to get up close and 
listen to the speech. I can’t for the life 
of me see what you find in these long- 
drawn out patriotic speeches any more 
than I can see what interests you in the 
newspaper articles you pore over about the 
tariff and the trusts and such stuff.” 

“But the speaker is Senator Blair, who 
is running for governor,” Henry persisted. 
“T was counting on hearing what he had to 
say. It won’t be so very long. If we get in 
there now we will get a chance to hear fine.”’ 

Mrs. Dunham found herself complying 
with her husband’s appeal as the band 
finished its selection, which was half borne 
in the direction of the great sea of prairie 
cornfields on account of the strengthened 
breeze. Distinct now was the chirp of 
the insects in the freshly-cut blue grass. 
The air was heavy with the perfume of 
delicate petaled honeysuckle and blood- 
roots and violets in the hands of the school 
children. 

There was a brief prayer, made melan- 
choly by the out of doors, and then the 
orator of the day was introduced. He was 
a distinguished looking man who had come 
from the eastern part of the state. Mrs. 
Dunham saw that her husband was drink- 
ing in every figure of speech, every well-put 
metaphor. 

“Oh, I am not going to stand and listen,” 
she said at length impatiently. ‘I am going 
to take Ella and get back in the crowd and 
see if I can’t run on to some of the girls.” 
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Seeing that her husband was too absorbed 
in the flow of eloquence to take time to 
argue the matter with her, she began elbow- 
ing her way with her daughter back through 
the silent gathering. 

She had gone a dozen feet, perhaps, when 
the crack of the pistol came. In an instant 
the hush and then the buzz of tragedy was 
over the gathering. Men in heavy black 
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She found him lying on the fresh-cut 
blue grass with Doctor Warner holding his 
head and Marshall Jerriegan above them, 
seeking in vain to hold back the curious 
throng. She saw that Dave Stonebreaker, 
the grocer, and Albert Parks, the real estate 
dealer, were holding a strange man firmly 
by either arm. There was a blank expres- 
sion in the stranger’s eyes, as though he 
were not conscious of the act which in a 
frenzy he had just attempted to commit. 

Then Mrs. Dunham saw Senator Blair, 
pale of face and sympathetic of voice, 
kneel down to take a closer scrutiny of her 
prostrate husband. 

“T am glad you say he is not seriously 
hurt, Doctor,” she heard the orator of the 
day remark. “I saw the man who tried to 
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She had: gone @ dozen feet, perhaps, when the crack cf the pistol ca 
instant the hush and then the buzz of tragedy was cv2r the gather 


clothes and women in. starched white 
dresses at Mrs. Dunham’s side became a 
dizzy blur to be fought back through. 

“Someone’s shot Senator Blair!” 

lt might have been one man who made 
the cry. A dozen men might have 
shouted at once. As Mrs. Dunham began 
to struggle with everyone else to get back 
to the place that she had just deserted, she 
heard Cy Jernegan’s high-pitched and au- 
thoritative voice. In the accent that he 
had brought out from Connecticut to Iowa 
years before, he was ordering the crowd to 
“stand back and give the man air!” 

Frantically Mrs. Dunham elbowed her 
way back. She seemed possessed with a 
superhuman power in returning to the spot 
at which she had stood but a moment 
before with Henry. 


kill me, in the audience at Fort Dodge, 
where I spoke yesterday, but I never 
dreamed that I was in danger from a 
fanatic. Suddenly he was standing before 
me with his pistol pointed straight at my 
breast. Then this man jumped in the way 
to grapple with him. Tell me—to whom 
am I. indebted?” 

It was Mr. Parks who answered care- 
lessly, “Oh, he lives around here, Senator. 
He’s one of our draymen.”’ 

Mrs. Dunham sprang to her feet after 
having partially kneeled in her desire to 
help care for her husband’s shoulder wound. 
Her lips were thin set, her eyes flashed and 
her shoulders were thrown back. 

“Drayman!” she retorted. “He was the 
second lieutenant in Company D, Fifty- 
second Idwa regiment—my husband!” 
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AN there be a more important problem 
for government to solve than that of 
involuntary poverty? What prob- 

lem receives less attention from govern- 
ment in proportion to its importance? 
To be sure much is said in discussion of 
public questions about the needs of the 
poor, and many schemes are proposed to 
help them, but when it comes to eliminat- 
ing poverty altogether, practically nothing 





is done. I say this with a full knowledge 
of the fact that 
charity organiza 


erty is the full product of his labor. Jobs, 
outside of the penitentiary, are not to be 
had for the asking. They are exclusively 
controlled by a part of the population. 
When enough men have been employed 
to produce the things needed to supply 
all the wants of those in control, and to 
sustain the workers and their families, 
all others are allowed the choice of begging, 
stealing or starving. This does not mean 
that there are no jobs left, since there are 

unfilled jobs some- 





where as long as 


tions, stung by re- 
peated criticism 
of their palliative 
proposals, are be- 
ginning to claim 
that they are abol- 
ishing poverty. In- 
vestigation always 
shows that they 
are doing nothing 
of the kind. The 
very best of them 
are only working 
an endless chain. 
They may assist 
an individual here 
or there, but this 
only means that as 





WHat THE Poor Man NEEDS 
The first thing a poor man needs in order 
to help himself at all is a job. Jobs, outside 
of the penitentiary, are not to be had for the 
asking. They are exclusively controlled 
by a part of the population. When enough 
men have been employed to produce the 
things needed to supply all the wants of 
those in control, and to sustain the’workers 
and their families, all others are allowed the 
choice of begging, stealing or starving. This 
does not mean that there are no jobs left, 
since there are unfilled jobs somewhere as 
long as a single human want remains un- 
filled that labor can supply. But it does 
mean that jobs are being withheld from 

those who need and want them. 




















a single human 
want remains un- 
filled that labor 
can supply. But 
it does mean that 
jobs are being 
withheld from 
those who need 
and want them 
There are, for in- 
stance, food-pro 
ducing jobs un 
filled when people 
are suffering for 
want of food ina 
country, the natu- 
ral resources of 
which, if properly 





a result some other individual somewhere 
has been pulled down. It brings no relief 
to the mass of citizens in abject poverty. 
What is the cause of poverty, which 
government might remove? Well, the 
first thing a poor man needs in order to 
help himself at all is a job. Then what he 
needs in order to lift himself out of pov- 
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used, could produce enough to feed the 
world. There are building jobs unfilled 
while in cities teeming with vacant lots 
people are forced by high rents to crowd 
into tenements. There are clothing pro. 
ducing jobs unfilled when many who 
would like decent clothes must go in rags. 
And so it goes all along the line of human 
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wants and human industries. Why should 
there be any need of wants remaining 
unsupplied, while labor, willing to supply 
them, remains unemployed? Must not 
such a state of affairs be due to some evil 
which can be removed? 

Now, the man who wants to produce 
food must have land on which to raise it. 


POVERTY CAN BE 





ABOLISHED 


furnish houses to men who want them is 
shown by the offer, in each case, of an 
amount considerably in excess of $100,000 
for the privilege. Why did I refuse the 
offers? Because the law has made it to my 
interest to do so. Property is advancing 
in that neighborhood. When I first bought, 
transportation facilities were poor. Later 


The man who wants to 
build a house for himself 
and homes for others, 
who want to give him 
food and other necessities 
in exchange, must have 
land. The man who 
wants to make clothes 
must have not only a 
piece of land to locate his 
workshop upon, but ma- 
terial produced from the 
land. In the same way in 
all industries the need is 
for locations to work on 
and products of the earth 
to work with. Thus, 





Wuy He Doesn't Get It 


Those who control access 
to the earth, control all 


jobs. To the extent that 


they permit or shut off 
access will jobs be plentiful 
or scarce. Existing laws 
make it more to their in- 
terest in many cases to shut 
off access. Thus arises 
the paradoxical condition 
of unsatisfied wants side 
by. side with involuntarily 
unemployed labor, eager for 
a chance to satisfy them. 


a trolley came, inducing 
people to move out there 
and sending land values 
skyward. Now an ele- 
vated railroad is a proba- 
bility of the near future. 
So far as I am concerned, 
I can afford to stand pat 
and let other people put 
unearned wealth in my 
pocket. I can stand it 
as long as the creators 
of that wealth can, so I 
won’t sell until I get an 
offer that will be to my 
interest to accept. Then 
I will step aside and let 














those who control access 
to the earth, control all 
jobs. To the extent that they permit 
or shut off access will jobs be plentiful or 
scarce. Existing laws make it more to 
their interest in many cases to shut off 
access. Thus arises the paradoxical con- 
dition of unsatisfied wants side by side 
with involuntarily unemployed labor, eager 
for a chance to satisfy them. 


Ww not change the laws so that it will 
no longer be to the interést of land- 
owners to deny labor access to the earth? 
That is what Single Taxers propoze to do. 
The Single Tax will reverse conditions so as 
to make unprofitable obstruction of indus- 
try hy holders of vacant or partially used 
land. Since I happen myself to be one of 
these obstructionists, I can show from per- 
sonal experience just what is meant. I 
own a tract of eleven acres in Philadelphia 
for which I paid $30,000 a number of years 
ago. Since then, I have had offers for it— 
some of them more than four times what I 
paid. Ihave so far refused them all because 
I believe it probable that by holding on I 
can in time do still better. Now, the offers 
I have received came from men who wanted 
to build. Just how eager they were to 


building proceed, if such 
should be the new own- 
er’s intentions. And I am only one of 
many landowners playing this same game. 

While we are engaged in doing this, men 
who might be employed in improving our 
land are walking the streets of Philadelphia 
and other cities looking in vain for work. 
The Society for Organizing Charity of 
Philadelphia, which claims abolition of 
poverty to be its object, has not a word to 
say about this state of affairs; neither, so 
far as I am aware, has any organized 
charity in any other city. I am sure that 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections always looks the other way 
when the matter is presented. 

Why don’t I build on this land myself, 
if I don’t want to sell? Because the State 
will fine me if Ido. As soon as I put up a 
building, the assessor would raise my taxes. 
The more men I employ, the more build- 
ings I put up, the higher my taxes would 
be raised. It looks as though the State 
prefers that the land be kept idle and the 
streets filled with the unemployed. At 
any rate, I feel under the circumstances 
that it is better for me, from a business 
point of view, to hold the land idle until 
someone wants to build badly enough to 
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pay tribute to me for the privilege, and to 
pay tribute to the tax collector also. 

To what extent landowners everywhere 
are doing as I am may be judged from the 
recent report of the Department of Agri- 
culture, which shows that only twenty- 
seven per cent of potentially tillable land 
in the United States is in use, and this 
condition exists while shortage of food 
products has made the cost of living reach 
an unprecedented height. The census of 
1910 showed only a four per cent increase 
in the area of improved farm land in ten 
years, while population had increased 
twenty-one per cent. Why was this? 
The census furnishes the answer. Values 
of farm lands had increased more than 
one hundred per cent. Land speculators 
had boosted prices so that farms cannot be 
had by those who 
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hundred feet, there would be room enough 
to accommodate 40,000 people—figuring 
five to a family—on a square mile of land, 
after allowing ample space for streets. 
Yet so much land is withheld from use in 
cities that large masses of urban dwellers 
must herd in tenements—a fact which 
housing reform associations, friendly to 
land speculators, are too busy to see. 

What should be done to change this? 
Let all taxes on houses, personal property 
and other labor products be abolished. 
Let a horizontal reduction of one hundred 
per cent be made in tariff duties. Let the 
same be done with the internal revenue 
duties, and with taxes on honestly earned 
incomes. Let all license taxes, occupation 
taxes, mercantile taxes, poll taxes and all 
other methods be abolished of fining a 

man for trying to 





want them. 


earn his living. 









The report of 
Herbert Knox 
Smith, United 
States Commis- 
sioner of Corpora- 
tions in 1911, 
shows that the 
Steel trust has se- 
cured control of 
most of the coun- 
try’s ore lands. It 
is not using them. 
It holds them to 
prevent competi- 


THe Remepy For Poverty 


Let all taxes on houses, personal property 
and other labor products be abolished. Let 
a horizontal reduction of one hundred per 
cent be made in tariff duties. Let the same 
be done with the internal revenue duties, and 
with taxes on honestly earned incomes. Let 
all license taxes, occupation taxes, mercan- 
tile taxes, poll taxes and all other methods be 
abolished of fining a man for trying to earn 
his living. Let all revenue for the nation, 
state and locality be raised by a Single Tax 
on land values, so that we landlords will have 
to pay something like the annual rental value 
of our land into the public treasury. Then 
there will come a change 


Let all revenue for 
the nation, state 
and locality be 
raised by a Single 
Tax on land val- 
ues, so that we 
landlords will 
have to pay some- 
thing like the an- 
nual rental value 
of our land into 
the public treas- 
ury. Then there 
will come a 






















tors from getting 
ore. Other trusts 





change. It would 
be to my advan- 








are working a 

similar game, a fact that the framers of 
anti-trust legislation seem to prefer not to 
In a speech in the House on June 17th, 
Congressman Bryan of Washington told 
of what happened to the Olympic forest 
reserve, a tract of 750,000 acres opened to 
settlement in 1901. By 1911, said Mr. 
Bryan, only 600 acres of the tract were in 
cultivation, while nearly 600,000 acres 
had passed into the hands of about twenty 
large corporations. 

A population of 40,000 to the square 
mile is a figure far in excess of what exists 
in the most crowded city of the country. 
Yet, if each family in any city were put 
on a lot measuring twenty-five by one 


tage, then, to put 
all the men I could get to work improving 
my land, in order that it might be made to 
produce enough to at least pay the tax. 
I would either do that or I would let some- 
one else have the land who would improve 
it, and I would no longer be in a position 
to insist on being paid exorbitantly for 
getting out of the way of progress. Other 
landlords would be affected the same way. 
The army of unemployed, now tramping 
the streets, would suddenly find their 
labor in great demand and themselves in a 
position to insist on getting the wages they 
would earn. On the other hand, landown- 
ers like myself would be deprived of the 
power to draw profits we do not earn. 
This reform adopted throughout the 
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country would open up enough unused That is how poverty can be abolished, 
resources to make opportunities accessible with all the evils and wretchedness re- 
to all of the workers of the country and sulting from it or from fear of it. What 
to keep opportunities open for all the im- good excuse has any uplift, charitable, 
migrants who would come. So far from religious or reform association for neglect 
wanting to restrict immigration, it would to push the question te the front? What 
be to the interest of workers to encourage good excuse has any legislator for opposing 
it—for every newcomer would mean an it? How can any government be justified 
increase in effective demand for labor. for delay in putting it into effect? 


THE FAIREST FLAGS 
By MARGARET WENTWORTH LEIGHTON 


M sure God’s flags are the fairest flags 
In all the wide, wide world, 

And they tell so true what the weather’ll be 
When we see their folds unfurled. 


Crimson and gold in the west at night— 
The following day will be clear and bright. 


A long, gray fish in the evening sky— 
Beware! A storm is hovering nigh. 





Robin’s-egg blue with a band of gray; 
Jack Frost is hurrying fast this way. 


Long, silvery rays shot through with light,— 
*Twill rain somewhere before the night. 


Light fleecy clouds in a clear, blue sky, 
Like the snowy sheep in the pasture nigh; 


The day will be fair for work or play; 
Rejoice and sing for the merry May. 


A streak of light ’neath a leaden dome— 
Snowflakes falling—haste ye home. 


Black clouds rolling, hurrying by, 
Boreas whistles and sweeps the sky. 


Still, so still, with a coppery hue— 
Earthquake weather—no sign of blue. 


I’m sure God’s flags are the fairest flags 
In all the wide, wide world; 

They tell so true what the weather’ll be, 
When we see their folds unfurled, 
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C-HILTON TURVEY 


A BEAUTIFUL ROMANCE OF TWO YOUNG PEOPLE WHO MET ON THE 
THRESHOLD OF DEATH AND BROUGHT EACH OTHER BACK TO LIFE 


HE fluttered like a gray moth out of 

the dense mist that hung over the 

beach, into the wan circle of light 
that flanked the deeper darkness of the 
boardwalk. She stumbled against him, 
putting a hand on his shoulder to steady 
herself. 

“Pardon me,” -she said mechanically. 

With an obvious effort he rose, stiff 
with the long hours he had sat in the damp 
sand. “Can I be of any service?” 

She looked at him vaguely, then reached 
out and touched his hand, cold with the 
night’s vigil. Her fingers felt like coals 
of fire. “Ah,” she breathed, “are you a 
dream, too—like the rest?” 

“No,” he answered courteously, adding 
in a bitter undertone, “but soon I shall 
be nothing more than a dream.” 

She went on softly as if she had not 
heard him. “Some dreams are so cruel— 
they hound one so!—Some are so cool and 
gray”—she pointed to the misty beach, 
“like that.” 

Ken noted curiously that she wore only 
a long, pale gray cloak, with a rosy silk 
lining, over a filmy night dress. Her 


slender bare feet were thrust into rose- 
colored satin slippers, her thick bronze 
hair hung in two long plaits down her 
back, caught away from her face with a 
rose-colored ribbon. In her cheeks glowed 
a warmth that vexed even the marble 
whiteness of her neck. 


Her eyes were 
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fever bright. As he looked, she swayed 
against him, overcome by weakness. 

“Let us sit down,” she said faintly. 

His arm went round her to steady her. 
Even through her cloak he could feel the 
warmth of her slim, supple body. She 
sank to the sand, leaning against him with 
a sigh of content. With her next remark 
came the explanation of her presence there 
on the deserted beach in the dark of the 
early morning. 


UST think,” she said whimsically, 

“T’ve been busy dying, for weeks past. 
They say typhoid kills slowly. Last night 
I heard the doctor say that I lay at the 
very threshold of death—that I would not 
live till morning. Oh, yes, I heard him 
say so—once when the dreams stopped 
throbbing in my head.” She rubbed her 
flushed cheek against his shoulder coax- 
ingly, like a child. ‘You are such a cool, 
restful dream,” she said softly. “Give me 
your cold hand to hold.” As she spoke, 
she slipped her hot fingers into his. 

Ken’s palm closed around them, vaguely 
glad of the warmth. He was chilled to the 
bone with his long vigil. He looked anx- 
iously up and down the beach. Someone 
would surely come for her soon. Mean- 
while, the best service he could render to 
the girl and her friends was to keep her 
content, that she might not wish to wander 
further. Dimly he connected her with the 
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house at Chelsea where tan bark had been 
spread for weeks to deaden the sound of 
traffic. Someone had told him of the 
millionaire’s daughter, Constance Elliot, 
who lay at the point of death with typhoid. 
They had said she was a woman who cared 
nothing for wealth or its obvious pleasures 
—she was a student, living in the cold, 
impersonal realm of letters. Yet here she 
sat, leaning against him, with the abandon 
of a child, evidently having eluded the 
nurse’s vigilance. 

She began to talk in a soft, caressing 
monotone, with hardly a pause. 

“Do you know why I haven’t died?” 
she asked with faint amusement. 

“No,” he answered absently, intent 
upon his own problems, which her coming 
had interrupted for a moment. 

Her soft laughter bubbled forth like 
the murmur of a silver spring. ‘Why, it’s 
because I have never really lived. Fancy 
the absurdity of going out of the world, 
never having had even one hour of real, 
everyday human happiness. Listen,’” she 
commanded, “I have never told anyone 
yet—they think I care only for books— 
but you are only a cool, gray dream; I can 
say what I please to you, can’t I?” 


y=. surely,” answered Ken soothingly. 

She spread out her fingers on his 
coat sleeve. The young man caught the 
gleam of superb diamonds. 

“These are the things that are really 
vital in life.” She checked them off on her 
slim fingers as she spoke. “To mix with 
people as if one were a human being—not 
merely a gold mine. To have the love of a 
real man—a good man; and to have little 
children and a home of one’s very own.” 

She caught her breath in a half sob. 
“My mother felt so,” she said, “but her 
heart was heavy with gold. Think! 
She begged love of my father, and he 
poured gold on her till she drowned in it.” 

Ken turned and looked into the girl’s 
face. This was a strange turn of delirium. 

“Let me take you home,” he urged; 
“they will be anxious.”’ 

She shook her head perversely. 

“You must go home,” he declared. “I 
won’t answer for the consequences.”” As 
Ken spoke, he grasped her arm with de- 
termination 
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The girl was on her feet in an instant. 
Before Ken could protest, she had flashed 
out of the circle of light and disappeared 
in the dense mist that hung like a curtain 
over the beach. 

The young man followed her, calling 
frantically as he went. In her delirious 
state there was no knowing what wild 
thing she would do, or what desperate 
adventure might come to her at that hour 
of the night, loaded down with jewels‘as 
she was! He peered into the darkness 
about him. The dull rhythm of the surf 
beat in his ears. The salt mist clung 
damply to him, a mysterious wall that 
shut out sight and sound. How careless 
he had been not to guard against her es- 
eape! As it was, she had effectually 
blockéd his own plans for the time being— 
he was unsuccessful, it would seem, no 
matter what way he turned. ‘He smiled 
bitterly to himself, with a sudden access of 
self-contempt. 


MOMENT later he stumbled over 

the girl’s prostrate body, lying, 
fortunately, in the drier sand at the edge 
of the mist. She cried out in fear as he 
kneeled beside her and tried to lift her to 
her feet. “I won’t go back,” she said 
faintly over and over, catching her breath 
like a frightened child. 

Her agitation increased momentarily. 
Ken saw the unwisdom of urging her. 
“Very well,” he said quietly; “you shall 
stay. But let us get further up on the 
beach out of the mist.” As he spoke, he 
stretched a hand out to raise her. 

She laughed softly up at him, her terror 
dissipated in a moment by his words. “I 
can’t walk,” she murmured, “I have lost 
my slipper.” 

Ken groped about in the loose sand a 
few moments and finally found the tiny 
satin trifle—not an affair for a walk of any 
length! 

The girl was sitting up when he returned. 

He stooped in the darkness to restore it 
to her. She held her foot out as frankly 
as a child, and he placed the rosy slipper 
on it, thrilling a little at the touch of her 
warm flesh, satin-smooth. He helped her 
to her feet, and half led, half carried her 
to the soft sand at the edge of the board- 
walk. He hunted around till he found a 
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couple of thick newspapers. With these, 
and some scooped-up sand, he made an 
impromptu seat within the wan circle of 
the nearest arc light swinging out over the 
deserted boardwalk. She sank into it with 
a sigh of relief. “Now you are a good dream 
again,”’ she murmured happily. 


i mt put his arm around the girl, and 
drew her head to his shoulder. She 
made no objection, but reached out her 
hot little hand and placed it in his palm. 
Resting so, she seemed to doze a few 
moments. Every atom of chivalry rose 
up in Ken, as he felt her soft body leaning 
against him in the utter abandon of sleep. 
Some subtle strain of healing, too, must 
have dwelt in her; for as they sat thus in 
the dark of the early morning, the savage 
ache in the young man’s heart lost for the 
time its keen edge. The mother instinct 
to protect, that is resident not only in 
women, but in chivalrous men, warmed 
his heart to her helplessness. He leaned 
over and drew her cloak gently up about 
her throat. As he did so, she woke with 
a start, and clung to him in terror. 

Ken soothed her with a word. 

Again the girl relaxed and leaned against 
him, content. “Such a bad dream,” she 
murmured. 

More to divert her mind than because 
he cared to know, Ken led her on to talk 
of herself. What she told him—the glimpse 
she gave him into the holy of holies that 
was her heart—was a revelation of the 
ideal. He was amazed to see how her 
maiden dreams of life fitted in with his 
own ideals of a few years previous; before 
the life he had chosen had done its sordid 
worst to him. How dear he had held his 
ideals of what is sweet, sane and whole- 
some—only at last to wreck his life upon 
all that was the reverse! How he had 
parleyed with the sinister things that haunt 
the world—vampires that prey upon 
ideals till they vanish like dreams of the 
night. Now he had come to the end—he 
awaited only his release from the charge 
of this fever-dazed girl to— 

“Tell me about yourself,” she said 
insistently. 

Ken was silent. 

She put a soft finger to his chin and 
playfully turned his face toward her. 
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What she saw in it—grim-set mask that 
it was—made her draw away from him 
wonderingly. Its anguish had pierced a 
rift through her fever-blurred mind. 

“Why—you’re—not happy!” she fal- 
tered. 

“No,” he broke out in a passion of 
regret, “I am the most miserable man on 
the face of the earth!” 

She turned and looked at him, her eyes 
like beryls in the dim light, a divine com- 
passion written on her face. Then hap- 
pened a surprising thing. She bent 
toward him, and, taking his haggard face 
between her soft palms, she kissed his 
forehead pensively and deliberately. 

“Come, my poor dream,” she breathed, 
“‘let’s pretend I’m your mother, and have 
come to comfort you.” 

Tears rose in Ken’seyes. There was that 
in her caress, in her face, in the tender, 
half-childish tones of her voice that moved 
him powerfully. 


& he sought words to reply, hasty 
footsteps rang out on the board- 
walk. Three figures, one a woman in 
nurse’s uniform, stepped into the circle of 
light above them, peering anxiously about. 

Ken rose to his feet. ‘Here she is,” he 
called reassuringly. 

“Thank God!’’ they exclaimed with one 
voice. 

As they sought the steps down to the . 
beach level, the girl slipped off one of her 
gleaming rings and thrust it into his palm. 
“Keep it till we meet again, so that 1 shall 
be sure to know you, dear dream! And 
remember,” she breathed mysteriously, 
“that the threshold of death is the door 
to life, if one only turn round in time.”’ 
A subtle prescience shone in her eyes. 

Something in him leaped up like a flame 
to meet it. Before he could reply, the 
newcomers were beside them. 

The portly man whom Ken adjudged 
to be the girl’s father, looked him over in 
the dim light a moment. Then he said 
in a dry voice that seemed like the rustle 
of valuable bonds—‘I am much indebted 
to you, sir.” He made a slight movement 
toward his pocket. Something in Ken’s 
bearing made him drop it and reach out a 
hard, smooth hand instead. Ken took it 
with a murmured acknowledgment of the 
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other’s gratitude, and, stepping back, 
watched the nurse and the doctor as they 
bore his moth o’ the night up the steps 
and carefully ensconced her in a wheel 
chair, the nurse still protesting tearfully 
that she had slept only a minute—that 
she had not been negligent. 

In the excitement, they forgot Ken 
completely for the moment. The young 
man stood a long time looking after them. 
The footsteps died away. An echo of 
voices drifted faintly back to him. Then 
they too ceased, and silence fell. 

He sat down again in the sand. A gray 
light began to filter through the velvet 
black of the night, as he mused. The surf 
beat its endless pedale to his reverie. 


AS the light grew, something caught his 
eye in the sand at his feet. It was 
the rosy ribbon that had bound her hair. 
He stooped to pick it up. Her diamond 
flashed out of his hand and fell beside it. 
He picked it up with an exclamation of 
impatience. How had he come to forget 
it, when her father spoke to him? Thena 
thought came into his mind that seemed 
to please him. ‘When she is well,” he 
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murmured to himself, putting the ring 
carefully into his pocket. 

He sat down again. There was light 
enough now to see the print of her tiny 
slippers in the soft sand. 

The night grew momentarily more 
luminous. A soft, warm rose color flushed 
the rim of the gray sea—so like—he shook 
himself impatiently. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet. He 
looked about him. The world was good, 
after all! There were high ideals to be 
wrought out—real love to be won! He 
reached into his pocket and drew out a 
small bottle. Removing the cork, he 
poured the crystal-clear contents on the 
beach, slowly and deliberately, as one who 
made an oblation to the Master of Life. 
A strange almond odor rose from the wet 
sand. 

Ken took a few steps toward the pink- 
tinged water, and hurled the bottle as far 
as he could. Presently, with the rosy 
ribbon still in his hand, he watched the 
sun flash up over the gray water, dispersing 
the mist as it were the shadow of a dream. 
Then, ‘squaring his shoulders, he walked 
rapidly away. 


WHEN THE REGIMENT CAME BACK 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


(In “Poems of Power’’) 


AM the-uniforms were blue, all the swords were bright and new, 
When the regiment went marching down the street, 
All the men were hale and strong as they proudly moved along, 
Through the cheers that drowned the music of their feet. 
Oh, the music of the feet keeping time to drums that beat, 
Oh, the splendor and the glitter of the sight; 
As with swords and rifles new and in uniforms of blue, 


The regiment went marching to the fight. 


When the regiment came back all the guns and swords were black 
And the uniforms had faded out to gray, 

And the faces of the men who marched through that street again 
Seemed like faces of the dead who lose their way. 

For the dead who Idse their way cannot look more wan and gray. 
Oh, the sorrow and the pity of the sight, 

Oh, the weary lagging feet out of step with drums that beat, 
As the regiment comes marching from the fight. 











HARRY ALFRED EARNSHAW 


A “THRILLER” THAT NEVER LETS DOWN UNTIL THE 


COULD have sworn that my bed had 

moved. I raised my head from the 

pillow and gazed long into the semi- 
darkness of the room, listening, every 
nerve tense. I had been asleep, but I was 
wide awake now. I could have sworn 
that my bed had moved as I slept, moved 
laterally out from the wall toward the 
center of the room. I even fancied, so 
vivid had been the impression, that I 
could tell the exact distance it had moved: 
half a foot, no more and no less. 

I continued to listen and to peer into 
the gloom, with nerves as tense as those 
of a cat waiting to spring. There was no 
sound, save that of my own quick breath- 
ing and the occasional noises that came 
up through the night from the street be- 
low. There was no movement, save the 
swaying of the white curtains in the gentle 
breeze blowing through the half-opened 
windows. The chimes of a neighboring 
tower ponderously struck two. I dropped 
my head back upon the pillow. 

“It must have been a dream, after all,’’ 
I muttered half aloud. Then I tried to 
compose myself for sleep again. Impa- 
tiently, I changed to the other pillow, and 
its fresh coolness momentarily induced the 
coveted drowsiness. Only momentarily, 
for I could not rid myself of a troubled 
sense of danger lurking near. Lying upon 
my left side, 1 was close to the wall. In 
that wall there was a door which led into 
the adjoining room. When the two rooms 
were rented en suite the bed in the room 
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I was in was evidently placed close to the 
opposite wall in order to permit of the door 
swinging inward. 

At least so I reasoned, as my thoughts 
wandered vagariously. It was through 
such a door, the police had insisted, that 
the thief had gained access to the suite of 
Mme. Vezzini down on the sixteenth floor 
a few nights previous; and it was through 
such a door, the police maintained, that 
the thief had departed, carrying with him 
the prima donna’s pearls, valued at fifty 
thousand dollars—Well, I must get to 
sleep.—Now, those pearls would have 
looked well on the Girl in Purple.—The 
Girl in Purple!—Who is she? I asked 
myself again and again; what is the mys- 
tery of her spell over me? Why did she 
finally elude me, after drawing me on and 
on by the sorcery of her laughing eyes?— 
Her eyes!—how they had seemed to caress 
me, tempt me, taunt me, mock me, im- 
plore me, dare me! I had found them 
searching me over her coffee in the Floren- 
tine room; they would give me a quick, 
quizzical flash as the Girl slipped around 
an angle of the hall; there was a glint of 
mischief in them as she stepped into a 
waiting limousine at the hotel entrance; 
each time and everywhere her eyes had 
been upon me, reading me; always her 
eyes had been saying, “I know you and I 
know your secret!” The Girl in Purple!— 
but for my longing to know more about 
her, to solve the mystery of her and of her 
interest in me, I should then have been 
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out upon the Atlantic. Well, thought |, 
tomorrow I shall go, whether or not I— 
good God! would 1 never get to sleep? 
That afternoon—that delicious, unreal 
afternoon that I had spent with her!— 
how it tortured me with its memories! 
Every moment came back to me to be 
lived over: the chance meeting as 1 stood 
gazing at the jewels in Tiffany’s window; 
her whimsical glance of half recognition; 
my hurried pleading of the tenuous claim 
that our being fellow-guests at a hotel 
sufficiently fulfilled the conventions, at 
least for our own consciences. With an 
accession of boldness that surprised myself 
I had hailed a taxi passing on Forty- 
Seventh, and she had stepped in with me 
without a word. At the time I had 
observed only her, had been conscious 
only of a kind of delirium that her near 
presence cast upon me, and yet my sub- 
conscious mind must have taken in every 
foot of that long drive up Fifth Avenue, 
for now the whole of it came into my mind 
as pictures thrown on a screen. I saw 
again the three lines of motors stretching 
away in front of us, stopping and starting 
at the wave of a policeman’s white- 
gloved hand. 1 saw again the new- 
greening trees of the Park as we whizzed 
by, the expanse of white-bricked apart- 
ment buildings as we swept up Morning- 
side and turned into the Drive; then the 
quiet little corner in the old Claremont, 
from where we could see the great river 
below us, dull and slow-moving, gray and 
majestic in the afternoon sun. I could 
repeat word for word our conversation 
over the daintily-appointed table with its 
bottle of rare old wine cooling nearby. We 
had talked of art, music, literature, and she 
had skillfully led me from Persian poetry 
to jewels, and I had soon told her of my 
hobby—pearls. But of herself she would 
not talk, nor let me. I pictured her, as 
she had sat opposite me in her exquisitely 
fitted suit of purple velvet and broad- 
brimmed, purple-plumed hat. I sensed 
again the faint and subtle perfume that 
seemed to linger in tenderness about her; 
I seemed to be once more under the mad- 
dening witchery of her laughing, gray 
eyes, her mellifluous, throaty tones, her 
deliciously low, rippling laughter, her in- 
toxicating smile! I had grown impetuous, 
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had started to tell her of the love she had 
caused to spring up within me like a quick 
flame—and she had checked me with her 
inscrutable eyes, and her bewildering 
smile that took the sting from her unspoken 
reproof. Returning down-town, she had 
suddenly asked me to turn off at Seventy- 
Second, and, arrived at Broadway, she” 
had signaled the chauffeur to stop. She 
had given my hand a gentle clasp as I 
helped her down, and had whispered a few 
words in my ear that left me more confused 
and mystified than before. I had watched 
her disappear into the Hotel St. Andrews, 
walked about, after dismissing the taxi, 
in a kind of daze, and then, with the prob- 
lem still unsolved, I had taken a subway 
express for down-town. 


ELL, tomorrow the Gigantic should 

bear me swiftly across the rolling 
ocean.—I must sleep now.—Vezzini's 
pearls, valued at fifty thousand dollars.— 
Yes, yes, I will sleep, and tomorrow the 
Gigantic, and a long farewell to New York. 
—Really, I must be getting sleepy again— 
I believe that—What was it? Had I been 
dreaming that I was aboard the Gigantic, 
third night out, with the great ship pitch- 
ing under me as she did her work, sinking 
and rising and sinking again, and bearirg 
me always with her? Was that last a 
dream—that glide and roll to the left, 
that heave and roll and that most tre- 
mendous glide to the right? Was it a 
dream? Why, I could have sworn that 
my bed had moved, moved sidewise, to 
the right, moved out from the wall toward 
the center of the room! 

This time I did not raise my head, but 
lay in a strange obsession of fear—waiting. 
It may have been ten minutes, it may have 
been forty, that 1 lay thus, with a queer, 
stifling sensation on my chest and in my 
throat; that I lay a-tremble with pri- 
mordial dread of the unknown, with the 
fear of the mystery of the dark. I strained 
so long in my listening that my ears rang 
with a noise like the noise of the distant 
surf one hears in the seashell. My ear- 
drums throbbed in time with the machinery 
of my heart as it pumped my blood, with 
the machinery that pumped slowly, hesi- 
tatingly, painfully, cautiously, as if it, 
too, were afraid of the mystery of the dark. 














MME. 


Then out of that maddening ringing in my 
ears that was sound and silence together, 
something at length began to take shape 
and form and definiteness. It was very 
far away at first, but steadily assumed 





I could not have pulled the trigger upon her had my life been at stake 


tangibility to my wrought-up conscious- 
ness, as steadily as a ship looms through a 


fog. The sound was a sighing, a careful 
gasping, a guarded respiration. Some- 


thing—someone—was breathing close to 
me. I counted those stealthy breathings, 
I compared them with my own. They 
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almost cadenced with mine. Finally there 
came a nearly imperceptible movement 
of the bed, and I felt my bed being moved 
to the right. Noiselessly and easily the 
bed moved upon its casters toward the 





center of the room. Hair’s breadth by 
hair’s breadth, with the delicacy of a 
feather floating on the air, yet impelled 
by a force that seemed irresistible, my 
bed was being pushed aside by the door 
that communicated with the adjoining 
room. I could not move; my limbs 
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seemed weighted with leaden fetters. 
And so I lay and stared through almost 
closed eyelids, and dimly saw a white 
hand grope cautiously through the partly- 
opened door, followed by the profile of a 
white face. A form stole into the room. 
It advanced slowly, silent as thought, 
and paused at.the foot of my bed. It 
paused long there, and gazed down at me. 
Then it turned and went unerringly to the 


The lid flew open. The contents were gone! 


remotest corner of the room. I thought at 
once of the packet I had hidden there, in 
the earth of a palm-jar which stood upon 
a marble-topped jardiniere. 


THIEF! This was something I could 

understand. The shackles of my un- 
reasoning terror left me as if they had been 
lifted by a spirit hand. I was a man again, 
as cool as if I had been riding down Fifth 
Avenue in a bus. Slowly, so softly and 
slowly that I made not the slightest sound, 
my right hand slipped under the pillow and 
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my fingers closed gratefully around my 
revolver. Deftly I drew it out and rested 
it upon the coverlet, covering the dark 
figure which was still stealthily moving 
about in the corner of the room. My 
bed had been moved over a distance 
which brought the push-button in the wall 
directly back of and above my head. My 
left hand stole to this button, and by a 
quick push I flooded the room with light. 
The figure turned 
with a startled gasp. 

“The girl in Pur- 
ple!” I cried invol- 
untarily. 

She made a quick 
leap toward the door 
through which she 
had come. 

“Stop quick, or I 
shoot!” 

I could not have 
pulled trigger upon 
her had my life been 
at stake, but the 
Girl stopped mo- 
tionless as if frozen 
with terror. In the 
streaming light from 
the chandelier over- 
head her face showed 
white as the white- 
ness of marble. In 
her right hand was 
clasped the little 
packet, and the tips 
of her long, slender 
fingers were black- 
ened where she had 
dug it out of the earth 
in the palm-jar. For 
what seemed to be an 
eternity she stood mute and motionless, 
wondrously, supernally beautiful. Finally 
she relaxed the tenseness of her pose, and, 
with her hands behind her and her head 
bowed slightly, she faced me like a prisoner 
before a judge. When she spoke her voice 
broke upon me like strange and sudden 
music. 

“T am a thief, you see.” 

She spoke simply, with a queer note 
of shame and humility. The color surged 
back into her cheeks. 

“Why are you a thief?” 

















“‘Because—I have always been one.” 
“Will you tell me now who you are?” 
“You have called me ‘The Girl in 


Purple. 

“Why have you fascinated, tempted, 
lured me, these past few weeks? Was it 
for this?” 

“T tell you I am a thief.” 

“Why have you been so curiously 
interested in me?” 

She hung her shapely head. I was sit- 
ting up in bed, the revolver still loosely 
held in my right hand and resting on the 
coverlet. She answered me after another 
long silence: 

“You must think what you will.” 

She was very pale again, and still more 
beautiful to me. “What are you going to 
do with me?” she asked in a low mono- 
tone. “I suppose you will turn me over 
to the police.” 

“No; I am going to marry you,” I said. 

She caught her breath sharply. Her 
hands had heen behind her throughout 
our strange colloquy, but now she with- 
drew her right hand with an impulsive 
movement, and threw the packet on to 
the bed beside my knees. 

“Oh!—you don’t know how you are 
hurting me!’’ There was real pain in her 
tones, and for a moment she seemed con- 
fused. When she spoke again she seemed 
to have regained self-control, and her voice 
was low. “May I go now?” she asked. 

“Yes, when you have kissed me—just 
one tiny kiss! One kiss and you shall go—. 
I swear it by the God above us! And on 
the morrow I shall seek you out and tell 
you of my life and of my love!” 

I had spoken in a low, impassioned 
voice, but in such excitement that I 
could scarcely make my words coherent. 
She looked at me very curiously, and a 








All kinds of human knowledge have this in common, that each 
aims at a point of perfection which, when attained by a’ concate- 
nation of circumstances, he can neither preserve to eternity nor 
can it instantly return, but a decreasing series commences. 
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strange light was in her eyes that I took 
for doubt. I cast the revolver upon the 
coverlet near the foot of the bed. As if 
she yielded to sudden impulse she moved 
round the bed and stood beside me, close 
to the door which was still ajar behind 
her. The faint, familiar odor of violets 
stole upon me like a fragrant memory. 

“Do you really want me to kiss you?” 
she asked. 


HE did not wait for answer, but bent 

over me, her hands still hidden behind 
her back. She brushed her lips lightly 
upon my own, and the kiss seemed to carry 
my soul upon its wings up to Paradise in 
one swift and giddy rush. It was such a 
kiss as seeks and clings to my lips even 
now in my dreams. I would have exacted 
tribute from her lips again, but even as 
my eager arms went out to her of their 
own accord, she had quickly glided back- 
ward and disappeared noiselessly into 
the adjoining room. The door closed and 
the bolt slid sharply into place. I got out 
of bed, put on my dressing-gown and 
slippers. Sinking into the big leather chair, 
I lit a cigarette. I saw that my hands 
were trembling as an old man’s. I sat 
and smoked and strove to calm the wild 
beating of my heart. 

My eye fell upon the little packet lying 
upon the bed. I had forgotten it com- 
pletely, and now I picked it up and touched 
the spring. The lid flew open. The con- 
tents were gone! 


Next morning I sought the Girl in 
Purple. She had paid her bill and left the 
hotel. I said nothing about my loss. I 
had a reason for keeping silence. 

You see, the packet had contained 
Mme. Vezzini’s pearls. 


—HERDER. 
































PICTURESQUE EAGLE GATE, THE ENTRANCE TO THE PARK 


The National Soldiers Home 





by Mrs. George F. Richards 


Overlooking the city of Washington in the midst of a splendid park of five 
hundred acres, stands the National Soldiers’ Home, a monument of military 
benevolence for which too much credit cannot be given the regular army of the 
United States. Mrs. Richards’ splendid description of the home is the first 
extended sketch ever published on this 

Washington or the nation 


institution, one of the noblest in 


HEN some day you drive out from 

WV Washington to the National Sol- 
diers Home and pass a low, ramb 

ling cottage that stands under the shadow 
of the great white turret of the Scott 
Memorial Building, turn and take a second 
look. Then turn and look once more, for 
in the corner room with the big grey gable, 
Lincoln wrote the Proclamation for Eman- 
cipation of Slaves, by which ten million 
negroes in the United States are now free 


men. It is small in size—just a little grey 
cottage with many gables and dormer 
windows—but under its protecting shade 
President Lincoln passed the long swelter- 
ing summers of his administration, and 
worked with tireless patience for the preser- 
vation of the Union he loved so well. 

The National Soldiers Home is in the 
midst of a splendid park of five hundred 
acres, and scands as a monument of military 
benevolence for which too much credit 
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GRANT HALL, WHERE BREAKFAST IS SERVED TO A THOUSAND SOLDIERS EVERY 
MORNING AT EIGHT O’CLOCK 








ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, WHICH IS THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT OF THE 
NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME 
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cannot be given the Regular Army of the 
United States. Here are magnificent 
buildings that shelter one thousand former 
soldiers; through the park run twelve 
miles of macadamized roads, winding over 
picturesque bridges, skirting shaded groves 
and along high cliffs that command an 
unobstructed view of the city three miles 
away, where the great dome of the Cap- 
itol and the broad Potomac glitter in the 
sunlight. 


T= Home started in a small way, in 
1848, through the efforts and gener- 
osity of General Winfield Scott. The first 
money raised was $100,000, which was a 
part of the war tax levied on Mexico by 
General Scott. He transmitted a draft 
for that amount to the Secretary of State, 
with the request that the money be used 
as a fund for the establishment of a Sol- 
diers’ Home in Washington. Later, an 
additional sum of $18,000 from the same 
levy was added and that was the beginning 
of the noble institution now self-supporting, 
with a fund of approximately four million 
dollars. 

Although under supervision of the War 
Department, there is no Federal appropria- 
tion for the maintenance of the Home. 





HOME 


From time to time Congress has authorized 
the use of such sums of money as may 
have remained unexpended for the relief of 
soldiers, but there have been no appro- 
priations towards its fund or support. 
Court martial fees, forfeiture by desertion, 
a certain part of hospital and post funds 
and unclaimed money belonging to de- 
ceased soldiers have occasionally been 
turned over to the Home, otherwise it is 
entirely the outgrowth of voluntary con 
tributions from the regular army. 
Formerly, each enlisted man contributed 
twenty-five cents a month, but the fund 
finally grew to such splendid proportions 
that the amount was gradually lessened 
and then stopped altogether. Further 
assessments were unnecessary and the 
Home became self-supporting. This is not 
generally known, and the management 
can tell many funny stories of how newly 
installed members of Congress come out 
to look the ground over and point out 
“how the Government’s money” should 
be spent. Neither is it generally known 
that it has no connection with the Soldiers’ 
Homes for Volunteers scattered throughout 
the country. It is entirely for enlisted 
men of the regular army. It knows no 
politics, no creed, and no sectional strife. 

















A BLUE-RIBBON 


WINNER ON THE MODEL FARM 


CONNECTED WITH THE HOME 
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THE MAIN BUILDING OF THE NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME 
Beside this imposing marble building, named in honor of General Winfield Scott, the founder of the home, is the 
Anderson house, where President Lincoln wrote the emancipation proclamation 


Its doors are open to all, whether from 
North or South, who have been honorably 
discharged from the regular army and are 
in need of the benefits the Home affords. 
The buildings form an imposing group 
of white marble and granite. They are 
named in honor of Scott, Anderson, Grant, 
Sherman, Sheridan and other noted gen- 
erals. The main building is a memorial to 





General Scott, and close beside it is the 
old homestead, known as the Anderson 
House, but more often referred to as “The 
President’s House,” as not only Lincoln, 
but Buchanan, Arthur and Hayes spent 
many summer months in the little grey 
cottage on the hill, away from the intoler- 
able heat and turmoil of the city. Only 
recently was the custom of establishing a 
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summer White House introduced, and 
former Presidents—by virtue of their 
office as Commanders-in-Chief of the Army 
—gladly accepted the courtesies offered 
them by the management of the. Regular 
Army Home. This was long before the 





SOLDIERS’ HOME 
come for a day or for life. He does not 
forfeit his pension, although all necessary 
expenses are assumed by the Home. He 
is clothed, fed, cared for in sickness and 
in health. He is not receiving charity, 
for has he not in the past contributed his 
full share towards its support? 











Non-penSioned men receive a 
small sum each month for spend- 
ing money; men drawing pensions 
often turn them over to the Home 
for the benefit of others more 
needy than themselves. If they so 
desire, men may work about the 
grounds or farm, or serve as wait- 
ers in the general mess, for which 
they receive small but regular 
pay. It is absolutely a “ Man’s 
Paradise,’ for except in the Hos- 
pital, not a woman is employed in 
the Home with the single excep- 
tion of the Librarian. 


HE Board of Commissioners is 

composed of Regular Army 
officers on the retired list or espe- 
cially detailed for the purpose. Its 
present Governor is General S. B. 
M. Young, whose military career 
proves to a wonderful degree what 
ability, patriotic zeal and unquali- 
fied bravery can accomplish. 
General Young enlisted as a priv- 
ate in 1861—just a slender slip of 
a boy not half way through his 
*teens—and before he was placed 
on the retired list, he held the 
highest rank in the Army, as Lieu- 
tenant General and Chief of Staff. 
His record throughout the Civil 
War was exceptionally brilliant. 
Through the Indian campaign, 
the Spanish War and the Philip- 
pine insurrection he also served 
with great distinction, and soon 








THE MONUMENT TO GENERAL SCOTT 
Erected in honor of the founder of the home’ 


days of electric fans and ice-cooling 
machines, by which the heat of the sun- 
baked walls of the White House are now 
tempered. 

There are one thousand inmates in the 
Home. There is no rule regarding the 
length of time a man may stay. He may 


after being placed on the retired 
list, was appointed Governor of 
the National Soldiers Home. 

We speak of the inmates as soldiers, but 
in reality they are civilians, as only after 
honorable discharge are they admitted 
here. They wear the army blue and are 
under semi-military discipline. Court 
martials are held; punishment for in- 
fringement of rules enforced, and although 
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A GROUP OF OLD SOLDIERS WAITING FOR DINNER AT GENERAL MESS, GRANT HALL 


that meted out for the first offence is 
slight, repeated or wilful disregard of 
existing regulations is followed by dismissal 
from the Home. The men may go and 
come as they please between the hours 
of sunrise and sunset, but if not within 
the gates before the sun goes down behind 
those great oaks, the luckless offender 
must appear before the Deputy Governor 
the following morning and receive sen- 
tence. Usually such sentence takes the 
form of added work or restricted privileges. 


Ts days move along in quiet routine. 

Breakfast is served at the general mess 
in Grant Hall at eight o’clock. After that 
is over the men walk, read or write until 
noon, when an excellent dinner is provided. 
The afternoon is filled with cards, billiards, 
pool, music by the Military Band, or else 
the men lounge in the reading room or 
park until time for the early supper. 
Every evening some sort of entertainment 
is provided in the admirably equipped 
theater in Stanley Hall. Just now motion 
pictures take the first rank, and the latest 
and best “Movies” are produced tri- 
weekly. On those evenings the little 
theater is crowded to its limit, but before 
nine o’clock all lights are out and quiet 
reigns over the park. 


In one of the great granite buildings is a 
library of 11,000 volumes. In the grounds 
is a finely equipped hospital, under the 
supervision of the Surgeon General of the 
United States Army, where the sick, the 
very aged and infirm are cared for. One 
room in Grant Hall is especially fitted up 
for the use of the half dozen or more in- 
mates who are totally blind. Not far from 
the main group of buildings is the little 
chapel where services are regularly held, 
and nearby is the marble sarcophagus 
bearing the name of Lincoln and the big 
grey tomb of General Logan. Near the 
Governor’s House, on the edge of a high 
bluff commanding a sweeping view of the 
great city below with the Virginia hills 
in the distance, is a fine statue of General 
Scott. 

The park is open to the public and is a 


favorite drive for Washingtonians. <A 


system of sub-drainage is now being in- 
stalled at a cost of $35,000, its chief pur- 
pose being the conservation of the valuable 
wood growth of the park. A greater part 
of the five hundred acres is a woodland 
park brought to the highest stage of culti- 
vation, the remainder is given over to a 
model dairy farm that produces something 
over ninety thousand gallons of milk a year, 
and whose stock ranks with the finest in 











the country. Here is kept the great 
Holstein-Friesian herd that is the special 
pride of the Home. 

The farm buildings are of concrete and 
equipped with all the most modern and 
approved devices for convenience and 
sanitation. There is a miniature single 
rail overhead trolley from silo to stall; 
with an automatic switch system at needed 
points along the little route; the cattle 
are cleaned and burnished daily with 
vacuum cleaners; each cow has its name 
and its specially assigned stall, while a 
card index gives complete information 
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of birth and pedigree, for none but regis- 
tered stock is deemed worthy of admission 
to this model farm. In nearby pens are 
the powerful Holstein bulls, whose value 
runs high in the thousands. 

As I walked through the park a few 
mornings ago, big tame grey squirrels 
frisked through the shaded paths; graceful 
swans, ducks and geese of rare variety 
floated on the smooth water of the little 
lakes; here and there groups of old soldiers 
were sunning themselves in corners or 
strolling around the park. They talked 
of the everyday happenings in that small 
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A BRIDGE IN THE PARK, A POPULAR RENDEZVOUS FOR THE PUBLIC AS WELL AS THE 
SOLDIERS OF THE HOME 


world of their own as they puffed smoke 
from well-blackened pipes; how Sam was 
court-martialed for staying overtime in 
town; how Jim took a wee nippee too 
much when he went into the city and what 
his probable fate would be; how John had 
turned over the last penny of his pension 
to help poor Tom’s widow take care of 
the children. Then their talk drifted to 
war and army life, and yarns were spun 
that ranged from Mexico to San Juan, by 
the way of Bull Run. 

The National Soldiers Home is more 
than a mere name. It is a genuine home 
to many a man whose blood has stained 
a sodden battlefield. Here are the lame, 
the halt and the blind; the man who left 


an arm on the field of battle and the man 
whose second leg is but a wooden crutch. 

Patriotism and military discipline speak 
aloud from every corner. Flags are flying; 
great cannon are clustered on the lawn, 
and bugle calls from reveille to taps sound 
daily through the grounds. 

It is a grand military institution of which 
the whole country may justly be proud. 
Well fed, well clothed and housed in com- 
fort, these old soldiers of the regular army 
enjoy freedom from toil and care. Under 
the shade of towering trees or in snug 
corners of the marble buildings, many a 
tale of past adventure is told over and 
over again by the men who now smoke the 
pipe of peace in quiet content. 
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Collecting the Relics of a Martyred 
President 


by Flynn Wayne 


The American people, ever prompt to recognize with a depth of sentiment and enthusi- 
asm the generous impulses and beneficent acts of their great public men, are today 
preparing for the erection of a great National Memorial at Niles, Ohio, where the 


great Martyr-President William McKinley was born. 


The motives which underlie 


this great movement, the chief considerations presented by the history of the man, and 
the acts and progress thus far accomplished are here tersely outlined 


is reflected in the fact that we cele- 

brate the birthdays of our famous 
men, rather than the date of their death, 
as in the Latin countries. Birthdays reveal 
the optimistic American view of a birth- 
right looking fearlessly to the future, and 
adding to the tender reverence associated 
with the passing of a great life career the 
idea that this life represents from the 
beginning. The first thing that comes to 
mind in celebrating a birthday is the birth- 
place. The scenes and environment 
whereby character is formed in youth play 
an important part in the career of public 
men. Abraham Lincoln was never wholly 
uprooted from the rugged and sturdy 
pioneer life associated with his humble 
birth. 

The eyes of the nation are now turned 
toward the humble birthplace of another 
great martyr President, and in the great 
state of Ohio no spot is held in more affec- 
tionate remembrance than the little town 
of Niles, where William McKinley was 
born. Here today through the activities 
of his life-long friends and companions, 
plans are under way for the erection of a 
McKinley Birthplace Memorial Building, 
which will be an appropriate monument 
to the memory of the late President. 

This birthplace memorial was provided 
for by an act of Congress signed by Presi- 
dent Taft, March 4, 1909, and was the 
firstJact that he ever signed as President. 
An association was formed to carry out 


° ‘HE glow of American youth and hope 
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the work, and as president, Col. Joseph G. 
Butler of Youngstown, the boyhood friend 
and companion of William McKinley, was 
chosen to take active charge. The work 
of collecting funds was undertaken by 
him and the other trustees of the associa- 
tion, which includes a notable group of 
statesmen. Hon. John G. Milburn, at 
whose home in Buffalo William McKinley 
died, and a close personal friend; Hon. 
John G. Schmidelapp of Cincinnati, an- 
other intimate friend and distinguished 
Ohio citizen; Hon. Myron T. Herrick, 
Ambassador to France, whose name is 
associated intimately with the career of 
McKinley, and Hon. W. A. Thomas of 
Niles, Ohio, president of the Briar Hill 
Steel Company, and an old-time associate 
of the late President, make up the list of 
directors. The work has been with them 
a labor of love and devotion, and they have 
worked faithfully for the erection of a 
memorial that will recall the life and time 
of William McKinley to future generations. 

The memorial building as planned will 
be valued at more than $200,000, and will 
stand in a beautiful park donated by the 
town of Niles, valued at $50,000 additional. 
Nothing has been spared to make this 
building a fitting memorial. The personal 
relics associated with the career of Mc- 
Kinley from the cradle to the grave, will be 
here assembled. There will be a library, a 
relic room, an auditorium for the people, 
and the headquarters for the Grand Army 
of the Republic, and Spanish War veterans 
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—in fact, everything in any way asso- 
ciated with the memory of William McKin- 
ley will not only be preserved here but will 
be utilized as he would have wished. 
Already $100,000 has been raised by 


THE RELICS OF A 


MARTYRED PRESIDENT 


everyone sending a dollar subscription 
for the popular movement. This book 
contains one of the finest portraits ever 
made of William McKinley, so excellent 
indeed, that Justice McKenna of the Su- 














THE FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


personal subscription of the trustees and 
friends toward the completion of the 
memorial. Now it is proposed to raise the 
other $100,000 by popular subscription 
of a dollar each. Everyone is invited to 
subscribe, and a handsome autographed 
book by Colonel Butler, describing the 
work of the memorial, will be presented to 


preme Court, many years a close friend 
of President McKinley, pronounced it the 
best he had ever seen and took it from the 
book and framed it for his library. The 
book also contains a facsimile of the act 
of Congress authorizing and commending 
the construction of the Birthplace Me- 
morial. It is hoped that of the six million 
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people who voted for William McKinley as 
President, and of the millions of others who . 
admired and respected him, the individual 
subscriptions will soon be contributed. 

It is early yet to estimate the value of 
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himself from the North, yet won the love 
of the South and knit the nation closer 
together His administration brought 
prosperity. The factory chimneys aglow 
all over the country are in themselves 

















THE MOTHER OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY 


William McKinley’s life and its effect 
upon American history. Even now, how- 
ever, great statesmen and world historians 
have agreed that the McKinley adminis- 
tration marked a most important epoch in 
American statesmanship, in its far-reaching 
influence upon the future of all nations. 
It was William McKinley who, though 


inanimate monuments to the memory of 
McKinley. The wage envelopes and in- 
creased income of almost every American 
date from,the time of William McKinley’s 
service at the White House 

In the triumph of a nation celebrating 
the completion of the Panama Canal—a 
dream unfulfilled for centuries—it is 














COLLECTING THE RELICS 
fitting that a grateful people should pay 
their tribute of respect in preserving the 
birthplace of the President whose personal 
and executive act led to the actual under- 
taking of this great project. A nation 
spending half a billion dollars on this 
undertaking will surely see to it that the 
birthplace of the man so intimately and 
officially associated with the work, is 
honored in connection with the birth of 
the great canal-project. 

The Republic of Cuba is another monu- 
ment to the life of William McKinley. 
For the first time in history, a great nation 
won for a struggling young country its 
liberty and independence and carried out 
its pledge to give to an alien people abso- 
lute freedom and independence. Through- 
out his entire administration William 
McKinley executed and created policies 
indissolubly associated with the era of 
peace and good will, which has now become 
a fixed policy of the United States of 
America. Thus it seems fitting that 
President Mario G. Menacol, of Cuba, and 
many other distinguished sons of the new 
republic, should send generous contribu- 
tions and greetings to the memorial 
commemorating the birthplace of William 
McKinley. 


H IS life though brief was great in achieve- 
ment. William McKinley, the soldier 
boy in the Civil War, lived to see the flag 
of his country defended by the sons of 
Confederates, who marched and fought 
side by side with Union veterans, carrying 
forward a campaign under one flag and 
consumm ating the dream of Lincoln for an 
eternal bond of unity which time or eternity 
can never unloose. William McKinley’s 
career characterized the movement’ that 
led later to the establishment of a republic 
in China, and the liberation of hundreds 
of millions in the Crient from the bondage 
of ancient customs, a triumph of the real 
missionary spirit, fruitful in results, and 
never wavering or miscalculating in carry- 
ing forward the message of Galilee in the 
kindness and gentleness that conquers 
more effectively than brute force of arms. 
His last words, ““God’s will not mine be 
done,”’ are an inspiration to humankind, 
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reflecting the Christ-like spirit of the 
kindly, just and noble personality that 
made the world better for his having lived. 
His name will be ever associated with 
Lincoln as a kindred spirit. 

In reviewing the private life of American 
statesmen, one cannot conceive of a more 
perfect example in history as a father, 
husband, friend, comrade, or even Presi- 
dent. Time, efforts or money were never 
spared in his endeavor to help others. 
Such a life cannot be too forcefully im- 
pressed upon the young people of America, 
and every individual who contributes 
his dollar toward the memorial for William 
McKinley’s birthplace, gains manifold 
in the very influence of the act itself. In 
the beautiful Mahoning Valley, the birth- 
place of William McKinley will be com- 
memorated with a building where the 
wayfarer can survey this splendid memorial 
and the relics and scenes associated with 
the life of McKinley, and go forth refreshed 
and inspired with the spirit of the kindly 
and generous President, whose public and 
private life will ever remain an imperish- 
able inspiration to Christian civilization 
the world over. On ten dollar national 
bank notes appears the likeness of William 
McKinley, and that would seem to be the 
most appropriate contribution for those 
who can afford it, but the dollar contribu- 
tions from the “plain people,” as Lincoln 
loved to call us, will perhaps as appro- 
priately commemorate the democratic 
spirit of the man. It is planned to have 
the building completed as soon as possible, 
and every person who reads these lines 
ought not to delay in securing a two-cent 
stamp and an envelope, and placing therein 
a one dollar bill and name and address, to 
be mailed to Col. J. G. Butler, Jr., at 
Youngstown, Ohio. In reply every con- 
tributor will receive a copy of the book 
containing the portraits and plans, auto- 
graphed by the author and president of 
the board of directors of the National 
McKinley Birthplace Association. The 
book will provide a souvenir associated 
with the inspiring life and ideals of William 
McKinley, whose life and memory have 
brought nearer to God and His righteous- 
ness the world in which we live. 














At Sunset Time 
by Jessie Davies Willdy 


A REAL HEART THROB OF THE HEARTH AND HOME 


AGNIFICENT and beautiful were 
M the pines and redwoods growing 

close outside the old rail fence on 
the north and west of the little ranch, 
situated at the base of the pine-shadowed, 
snow-crested Sierras. 

A wide meadow-land stretched between 
there and the blue hills to the south, 
covered with shimmering green squares of 
oat and wheat fields, and fragrant orchard- 
lands, pink and white with bloom. 

For many happy years had Father and 
mother lived within the blue shadows of 
the great western hills, working, hoping, 
waiting, for the eagerly anticipated time 
to come when their dearest desire could 
be realized. 

That desire was to cultivate and im- 
prove, to a necessary standard of perfec- 
tion, their little mountain ranch, until 
such timé as they could realize a sum from 
the sale of it, sufficient to maintain the 
old couple in simple, easy comfort, in the 
little city beyohd the valley and pine- 
shadowed hills. 


Now that the boys had grown to sturdy 
manhood, and, after the way of men, had 
drifted away from the shelter of the old 
mountain home into the outer world—the 
time seemed to be very near for the ful- 
fillment of their long-cherished hopes. 

Early and late, through all the lovely 
time of budding spring and ripening 
summer-time, father toiled in the garden, 
vineyard, and berry-patches, and mother 
attended the cultivation of vegetable and 
flower-beds of her own liking, and kept 
the little house sweet, and full of the 
essence of home. 

During the fruit season, they began 
the day’s work when the white, fading 
stars were yet shining, by packing the 
beautiful luscious berries and cherries for 
the early morning journey which father 
made daily, down the valley to market. 

They toiled hopefully and happily, from 
season to season, watching with satis- 
faction the magical growth of fruit, grain 
and vine, and the increasing beauty of 
their mountain home. 
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“Never mind, Mother,” David would 
often stop in his work to say, straighten- 
ing his weary back, “‘just wait till we get 
to the city, and then we will begin to 
enjoy life.” 

“We can, sure enough, David,” she 
would answer, “‘if the time will ever come, 
and if we can find any one willing to buy 
the place. Seems like the ‘good time’ is 
a long way off, though, Father.” 


[et had depended so long upon the 
consummation of their hopes as the 
one great thing to be desired that now at 


a 
“Yes, Mother, sold,” repeated David, his face 
glowing with the pleasure of the anticipation of 
exploring untried ways. ‘‘Now we can go to the 
city and live like white folks’ 


the “sunset time” of life, like so many 
who wait and long for the fulfillment of 
dreams, they had almost overlooked the 
fact that life on the little ranch was 
satisfyingly sweet and complete as it was. 

Finally, one lovely, balmy spring day, 
when the warm winds were sweet with the 
breath of apple blossoms drifting down in 
the fragrant air; when the bees droned 
drowsily in the orchard pink with blossoms, 
and the birds were singing with all the 
wild sweetness of early spring-time, dnd 
the blue haze hung over all the dreamy 
world, David came home from town with 
a beaming face and announced excitedly, 


SUNSET 


TIME 


“Well, Mother, I guess the old place is 
sold at last!” 

“What?” exclaimed Mother, almost 
letting fall a crock of fruit on the scrubbed 
white floor of the sunny kitchen. “The 
place sold?” 

“Yes, Mother, sold,” repeated David, 
his face glowing with the pleasure of the 
anticipation of exploring untried ways. 
“Now we can go to the city and live like 
white folks,” he continued, “just as soon 
as we can manage to wind up our affairs. 
I tell you, Mother, it will be pretty nice 
to sleep late every morning, and take it 
easy with nothing that really has to be 
done, all the rest of our lives. 

“No more weeds to hoe, no garden to 
make, no berries to pick. We've worked 
a-plenty all these years, and got a mighty 
nice little place and home to show for it, 
too.” 

The old man’s gaze wandered fondly out 
across the dear, familiar fields of waver- 
ing, growing grain, and then on through 
the white orchard, where the petals were 
falling like fragrant snows upon tangles 
of tender grass. 

After the first shock of delighted sur- 
prise was diminishing, Mother began to 
energetically peel the potatoes for supper. 

She looked out into the clouds of 
blossoms, across the crock shelf above the 
mint bed; then far beyond to the snow- 
crested mountain summits and purple 
hills, from whence came the sweet breath 
of pine and redwood, drifting from the 
cool shadows of forest ways. 

Then, enhanced by the knowledge of 
ownership, she delighted in the sight of 
the bright, sun-sweet row of milkpans on 
the shelf by the kitchen door, and the 
dazzling green of a hedge of extra fine 
currant bushes growing by the walk to 
the well. 

“Seems like I should be gladder than I 
am, riow that it has come,” she reflected, 
after thinking of the changes about to be 
experienced. She’ vaguely realized that, 
somehow, everything seemed unusually 
sweet, and dear, and homelike; the late 
afternoon sun shone in at the open door, 
across the’ kitchen floor and a love-sick 
robin in the old apple-tree by the spring- 
house was filling the sunlight with his 


ecstatic melody. The fragrance of wild 
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flowers from the hills drifted toward her 
with alluring sweetness. 

Everything about the dear little home 
was so sweet and comfortable and seemed 
so much a part of their very lives, so close 
to their hearts had it all been in the making. 


Wass David came in for the milking- 
pails, he said joyfully, “It doesn’t 
seem true, does it, Mother? We will goto 
town some time this week and sign the 
deed over to Mr. Harwood, and then 
when we get a house in the city, we can 
vacate right away.” 

“Vacate!” exclaimed Mother, with a 
sharp, startled note in her voice, “when 
it’s almost time to put up them early 
cherries? Why—David, you know the 
boys just love those cherries, and we must 
always have them when they come home.” 

“Yes, but Mother,’’ remonstrated the 
old man, with some misgiving, ‘““Mr. Har- 
wood and his family wants to move right 
in as soon as we can get away.” After a 
long pause, he continued, “Why, I thought 
we were both mighty anxious to leave all 
this ranch drudgery as soon as possible; 
and now the chance has come at last. 
And I’m right glad to think we’re going 
to see something, from now on, besides 
cherries and berries and mountains and 
cows,” he muttered on his way to the barn. 

But let it be recorded that he put in a 
double measure of feed for Star and Clover 
when he went.to milk the gentle, sweet- 
breathed cows that night. 

And it was. with a vague, apprehensive 
sorrow of soon being out, beyond the far 

lue hills, and away from all familiar 
scenes, that he looked wistfully across 
the misty valley to the mountains tower- 
ing above the pines, the sight he had en- 
joyed for so many happy years. 

For ‘a week or more, they worked in 
much the same way as usual, save that a 
certain personal interest was lacking. They 
often assured each other of their happiness 
in being able at last to enjoy their “dream 
come true” though they each realized 
that it was not a sincere emotion, but 
merely a poorly assumed pretense of joy. 

At last the morning came when they 
were to start for town, where the final 
withdrawal of their legal. rights to the 
mountain home was to be consummated. 
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Was the mists of early dawn hov- 
ered over the valley, and the roses 
were bowed low under a glittering weight 
of dew, and many forest birds sang their 
day-dawn songs, Father and Mother ate 
their silent breakfast as usual, on the vine- 
covered back porch, where a_ riotous 
crimson rambler showered fragrant petals 
about them. Then, silently, David drove 
around to the south gate, where a bower 
of wild azaleas nodded their pink frag- 
rance above a bed of dew-wet purple 
violets. The sun was barely gleaming 
over the Sierra’s forest rim, when Mother 
climbed into the old buggy, and the old 
couple began their flight into a world of 
anticipated ease and comfort, where there 
were to be “no berry patches, nor no 
weeds to hoe.” 

Looking back from force of habit, to see 
if all was as usual, Mother noticed an old 
white hen with her saucy, black-eyed 
brood of tiny, golden chicks, scratching 
happily in the east fence corner, in abso- 
lute and blissful possession of long- 
coveted grounds. 

“Look. back, David; this is the last 
you'll see of the old place while it’s still 
ours,” she whispered tremulously. 

Silence reigned absolutely as they con- 
tinued their drive down the road. After 
an uncomfortable restlessness, David broke 
out: “I ain’t so terrible glad to be leavin’ 
home, are you, Mother?” 

“No, I ain’t,”’ confessed Mother, mis- 
erably; and they drove on in continued 
silence, tense with pent-up emotions. 

Finally Mother could stand it no longer, 
“David,” she broke out suddenly, “you 
turn right around this minute and drive 
back home as fast as you want to go. We 
ain’t going to sell the place,’”’ she went on 
breathlessly, defiantly, “and you can just 
go and tell that man Dogwood so, if you 
want to!” 

As David obeyed without a word, she 
indulged in a good, comforting cry on 
her husband’s shoulder. As they drove in 
at the old courtyard she wiped her eyes 
quickly, and spryly jumping out of the 
old buggy, exclaimed: “There, I knew 
that snippity old white hen would be 
tearing up my garden! Like as not there 
ain’t a sprig of lettuce nor an onion left, 
that will be fit to eat!” 
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DONALD KENNICOTT 


\ STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR*FOR DECORATION DAY 


LL day the regiment had trudged 
A despondently forward under a slow 
and sodden downpour. A black 
despair had settled upon the men, and 
even the imminence of battle had failed 
to nerve them to their one-time warlike 
elation. Already that year they had them- 
selves twice been beaten; they had win- 
tered with bitter memories of Stone River 
and disastrous Fredericksburg; and news 
had lately come to them of Chancellors- 
ville. The tide of war seemed to have set 
irrevocably against their cause; they 
were worn with campaigning, weary of 
defeat, sick for home. The faint rumble 
of cannon that now came to them, dead- 
ened by distance, tolled on their ears like 
the beating of muffled, funereal drums. 
Hour after hour they had marched 
drearily down the muddy road, file after 
file, company after company of wretched, 
bedraggled, farmer-boy soldiers. Behind 
the long, straggling column, protected by a 
rear guard deployed still farther back, 
came a little wagon train—a couple of 
ammunition carts, a frowning howitzer 
and its caisson, an ambulance, and a 
baggage wagon or two. And at the head 
of these, placid, large-eyed, her sleek coat 
dripping with raindrops, plodded Beulah 
Marie, the sacred cow of the regiment. 
Presently, splashing steadily toward 
them at a slow gallop down the rain- 
dimmed road ahead, a horseman appeared. 


He pulled up beside the major command- 
ing, dismounted and seemed to speak 
vehemently, with passionate gesticulation. 
The regiment was halted; the bugler 
sounded officer’s call, and as the company 
commanders went forward to confer with 
their chief, the messenger remounted and 
rode on to where the baggage train had 
stopped. There, grouped about a crumple- 
horned brindle cow, he found a number of 
bedraggled soldiers, deeply absorbed in 
feeding her divers dainties which had from 
time to time been culled by the wayside. 

“You fellers aim to go back to farmin’?”’ 
called the messenger derisively, reining in. 


ONE or two of the men looked up; the 
rest refused to suffer interruption. 
Shaggy Stephen Andrews, the senior first 
sergeant, offered an ear of worm-eaten 
corn to her majesty and then, turning, 
deigned to answer. “‘Mebbe we do,” he 
retorted. And jerking his thumb in the 
direction of the ominous cannon sound, he 
added, “‘Don’t you hear the threshin’ 
machine?” 

The horseman laughed shortly and dis- 
mounting came forward. ‘Shoulder straps 
up there told me maybe you could give 
me a bit of feed for my horse. He’s about 
done out.” 

The first sergeant cast miserly eyes upon 
their little store of forage—a few ears of 
corn, a couple of half-grown squash and 
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a sheaf of green winter oats. The instinct cruited from the farms of Central Illinois, 
of hospitality prevailed, however, and soon she was something above and beyond any 
the famished beast was munching greedily. 
“What the dickens you men a-doin’ with 
a caow?”’ queried the messenger curiously. 

Andrews replevined a half-ear dropped 
in the mud, carefully wiped it off and 
placed it in Beulah’s mouth. For a mo- 
ment he watched her as with big brown 
eyes rolling in bovine beatitude, she 
crunched on the delicacy. “Well,” he 
observed at last, “I couldn’t rightly say 
as we’re a-doin’ anything with her. You 
see,’’ he went on, grinning in sober mirth 
as one of the men impaled a dwarf squash 
on Beulah’s left horn, and delightedly 
watching her vain efforts to reach it with 
an absurdly upthrust tongue—‘‘we found 
her after Antietam, mournin’ over her calf 
that ’d been killed by a piece of shell. 
Colonel, he said to keep her so’st the boys 
that was hurt could have milk. We done 
it, and then afterward we took her into 
winter quarters with us. She sure was a 
heap of company there in winter quarters. 
This spring the boys hated to leave her, 
so we just brought her along. She’s a 
good traveler, all except her feet gettin’ 
sore, and now since one of the fellows that 
‘d been a blacksmith fixed up some sort 
of shoes for her out of rawhide, she can 
march as well as any of us. Course she’s 
dry now, but she knows most as much as 
a human, and it’s sort of cheerful like 
to have her along. Yes, sir, the boys 
certain does set a store by this here cow.”’ 

The visitor nodded appreciatively, 
watched while this four-footed daughter 
of the regiment finished the squash which 
Andrews had mercifully removed from 
her horn, and then, rebridling his horse, 
mounted and rode on. The bugle sounded 
again, the first sergeant delayed a second 
to rub the poll which Beulah had affec- 
tionately thrust forward, and then ordered 
his company to fall in. Soon the regiment 
took up its march again. 

If anything, Andrews had said rather 
less than the truth concerning Beulah 
Marie. (Her name was the result of a 
compromise between two nomenclatural 
factions.) For compared to this most 
extraordinary of cattle, the sacred kine 
of the East were but as creatures of con- 





‘ Blue-coated men, with bayonets fixed, swept 
tempt. To the men of the regiment, re- jorward upon them like a whirlwind 
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mere petted mascot; she was at once.a 
symbol and an actual Presence. To each 
homesick young veteran of this war, al- 
ready two years in waging, she called up 
pictures of some far-off prairie farmhouse 
and evoked fondly-to-be-dwelt-on fireside 
memories. For them, indeed, she replaced 
the long-abandoned deities of the house- 
hold and the hearth fire. 

Thus a veritable cult had grown up about 
Beulah Marie; little by little the men had 
gathered about her in unconscious worship; 
her milkings had been functions of ritual; 
the currying of her brindle hide had grown 
to be a privilege of priestly importance; 
and even when they themselves were on 
half rations, her manger was always lav- 
ishly filled with the gleanings and stealings 
which they brought and laid before her 
with the solemn fervor of those making 
votive offerings. 


T four o’clock that rain-drenched after- 
noon the regiment found itself sud- 
denly precipitated into the battle of 
Chalmer’s Woods. They had thought the 
conflict yet far from them; indeed, the 
Major commanding had seen no hope of 
bringing up his men to join the main army 
before nightfall, and to spare them for the 
next day’s ordeal he had, therefore, re- 
frained from pushing the pace to the ut- 
most. Now, however, stragglers from the 
front came hurrying by in rapidly increas- 
ing numbers; some of them were wounded; 
some had abandoned their muskets; one 
and all they told similar stories of defeat. 
The Rebel forces had fallen on the right 
wing in overwhelming numbers, had 
crushed it, and following up their success, 
had driven back the Federals for many 
miles. 

And suddenly then the regiment found 
the victorious enemy upon them. The 
Major had barely time to form his men in 
line of battle before the onset of a grim, 
gray line that all at once appeared advanc- 
ing through a pasture dotted with scattered 
trees. The regiment stood steadily enough 
to start with, and their first solidly deliv- 
ered volleys stopped the oncoming enem¥. 
Yet the elan of success was with the Con- 
federates, while the confusion, the vague 
terrors and the broken spirit of the retreat- 
ing Federals had infected the men of the 
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regiment and helped to weaken their 
already wavering courage. In vain the 
officers pled and cursed and exhorted. The 
men had already begun to fall back when 
a formidable force of Rebel cavalry, 
charging with wild fury, broke their hesi- 
tating line and drove the scattered frag- 
ments back in headlong rout. 

Some two miles to the rear the disor- 
ganized body of men that had been the 
regiment came to a final halt. Sullen, 
panting, exhausted, they gave no heed 
to the stragglers from the general defeat, 
but gathered in shamefaced groups while 
the officers held hasty consultation. From 
man to man and group to group passed 


the divers tidings of disaster. ‘Captain 
Williams is killed”; ‘They’ve took the 
howitzer and the wagons”; “it’s cause 


we're outgen’raled again”; ‘‘nobody’s seen 
nothing of Hi’ Simmons’; “my God, 
there ain’t more ’n half of us left!”; ‘they 
say the Major was a-goin’ to shoot himself 
if they hadn’t stopped him.” 

These details of the debacle moved the 
men dully, stirred in them a certain cold, 
despairing rage. But now came news that 
roused them to hot wrath and a clamorous 
demand for a chance to retrieve them- 
selves. Beulah Marie had been captured, 
too. It may, perhaps, have been that this 
misfortune broke upon them as the unen- 
durable last straw of their degradation; 
rather, however, it seemed that it was a 
blow of an entirely different sort, calling 
forth wholly novel emotions. It was as 
though the enemy had invaded their capi- 
tal, had underhandedly struck at their 
hearthstones. To the men of the regiment 
this humble, crumple-horned brindle cow 
had become an unrecognized symbol, and 
her capture aroused them to a fear-forget- 
ful lust for reprisal, very much as if the 
enemy had carried fire and sword to their 
own dwellings. The little groups began 
to seethe and stir; there was a clenching 
of fists and a growling of impatient curses; 
and as the little company of officers, their 
conference over, turned, to them, old 
Stephen Andrews squared his shoulders, 
strode up to.the Major and saluted. 

“If you please, sir,”’ he announced, “did 
you. know that they had got her, too?” 

The Major eyed him stormily. “Well, 
he asked, “‘what of it?” 
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“T think,” persisted the sergeant, “the 
men would like a chance to take her back.” 

“No doubt,” the Major commented bit- 
terly. “But will they do it?” 

The sergeant nodded his head toward 
the newly impassioned soldiers behind 
him. “Yes, sir,” he said simply, “I think 
they would.” 

The victorious Confederates had aban- 
doned the pursuit. The sun was setting 
over the field and they had begun to care 
for their wounded, to scatter in search of 
loot, to prepare the night’s bivouac. Sud- 
denly, out of a clump of.timber, a compact 
line of bluecoated men with bayonets.fixed, 
swept ‘forward’ upon thenr like’ a whirl- 
wind. Taken at a disadvantage, they were 
scattered before they could form for de- 
fence; in. the gathering darkness they 
could not see the smallness of the attacking 
force; and even as fear had infected the 
Union forces earlier in the day, so panic 
now seized the Confederate forces. 

The assaulting force pushed steadily 
forward. Driven in by that impetuous, 
swiftly delivered attack, regiment after 

regiment was scattered and pushed far 
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back upon the road by which they had 
come. When darkness finally fell, the regi- 
ment from Illinois had halted upon a com- 
manding eminence some distance in ad- 
vance of the scene of their earlier disaster. 
They had turned the tide, had retrieved 
defeat. And in the center of a group of 
exultant, battle-scarred men, Sergeant 
Andrews, himself a mud-stained, blood- 
stained scarecrow, stood endeavoring to 
soothe a certain badly terrified brindle 
cow—rescued in the nick of time from a 
squad of Rebels who had proposed to have 
beef for supper. Andrews swabbed the 
blood from a sabre cut off his forehead with 
his sleeve, then stroked the sleek, brindle 
neck. ‘Co’ boss, co’ boss,” he repeated 
huskily. 
+ 7 . 

This is the story of Beulah Marie and of 
the battle of Chalmer’s Woods. The his- 
tories record that the timely arrival of 
reinforcements at the close of the first 
day’s fight enabled the Federal leader to 
check the rebel advance and pave the way 
for the victory in which the second day of 
the contest resulted. 
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Ms your work believe. 


There is a glory 


In your own niche for each hard task you do: 
Some day the world may listen to your story 
And cry “Well done!” if you are staunch and true. 


Trust your own brother; there is strength and sweetness 
In his warm clasp, his loyalty and faith; 

His silent faith will show no trace of weakness 
When strong men face the things of life and death! 


Believe in home; for magic charm and beauty 
Cluster around the fireside and the hearth: 





Like queenly roses gracing life and duty 
Surpassing all the other flowers of earth! 


Trust in today; there can be no other 
Full-orbed moment in the count of time 

So glorious as the present time: the mother 
Of future dawns more spacious and sublime! 








A Passage-at-Arms in the Senate 


ANOTHER OLD-FASHIONED DEBATE 


DEBATE in the Senate on the 
A Alaskan Railroad Construction Bill 

furnished the Congressional Record 
with an interesting report of a keen 
passage-at-arms between Senator John 
Sharp Williams of Mississippi and Senator 
Bristow of Kansas, into which Senator 
Lane ‘‘interjected” certain questions and 
comments. When Senators “interject” 
thusly, the fur is apt to fly. Something 
had been said about the government own- 
ership of railroads and other public utili- 
ties; Senator Bristow was strenuously 
upholding government monopoly, which 
evoked a sarcastic retort from Senator 
Williams. 


Mr. WitiaMs. Why cannot the Govern- 
ment of the United States make clothing, or 
do anything else? With its 
immense treasury and its 


the United States to do everything that is 
indispensable in behalf of the public welfare 
under its constitutional grant. I do believe, 
however, that it would be better for any 
Government—not only this, but England or 
France or Germany—not to undertake any- 
thing that private enterprise can attend to 
even half as well as the Government can. 

I admit that the Government of the United 
States could establish sweatshops for ready- 
made clothing tomorrow and beat every 
sweatshop in the United States. I admit 
that the Government of the United States 
could manufacture steel rails tomorrow and 
beat the manufacturers of steel rails. I ad- 
mit that the government of tne United States 
could grow cotton tomorrow and put me out 
of business. Somebody might come up and 
say that that was for the benefit of the con- 
sumer or of the general public; but my idea 
is that in so far as individuality and individual 
enterprise is concerned, which God respects 
and which all great intellects have respected, 
it should be left as far as 
possible free, without gov- 





immense wealth it could 


ernmental interference, and 





beat any private competi- 
tor, of course. 

Mr. Boran. It might 
reduce the cost of living 

Mr. Bristow. Yes, it 
would come nearer reduc- 
ing the cost of living than 
the tariff bill did. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi seems 
to be very much opposed to 
the Government undertak- 
ing to do anything that 
would benefit the people if 
it comes in conflict with 
any of his preconceived 
theories of things 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. 
President, I protest against 
being misrepresented 

Mr. Bristow. I beg the 
Senator's pardon. I did not 
mean to misrepresent him 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
had no right to say that. 





For GOVERNMENT 
OWNERSHIP 

I am in favor of the Govern- 
ment doing everything that 
it can do, if it can do it 
cheaper and serve the people 
better than private. enter- 
prise can. If it cannot do 
it so well, then private en- 
terprise ought to do it. If 
it can do it better and serve 
the public interest better 
than private enterprise, then 
the Government ought to 
do it.—Senator Bristow. 








The Senator from Kansas 
I am opposed to 


that private enterprise, 
which has developed this 
great country and made it 
what it is, should be re- 
spected and not overridden 
by governmental bureau- 
cracy. I believe that man 
is more important than 
Government. 
Mr. Bristow. The dif- 
ference between the Senator 
from Mississippi and my- 
self is that, while he favors 
private enterprise doing 
anything that it can do half 
as well as the Government 
can, I am in favor of the 
Government doing every- 
thing that it can do if it 
can do it cheaper and 
serve the people better 
than private enterprise 


can. If it cannot do it so well— 
Mr. WILLIAMs. 
Mr. Bristow. 


Well, Mr. President— 
If the Senator will let me 





the Government of the United States doing 
anything which private enterprise can do 
half as well. Take that as my position. I 
have never said that 1 was opposed to the 
United States Government doing anything 
for the benefit of the people. course every 
man with a particle of common sense wants 


have a little of my time I shall be obliged. If 
it cannot do it so well, then private enter- 
prise ought to do it. If it can do it better 
and serve the public interest better than 
private enterprise, then the Government 
ought to do it. 


co) 














A PASSAGE 


Mr. Wituiams. If the Senator will pardon 
me just one more interruption, I will let him 
alone, because I recognize that I have taken 
a part of his time that I was not entitled to 
Does not the Senator know, as a matter of 
fact, that the Government can raise cotton 
cheaper than I can? 

Mr. Bristow. I do not think it could 
raise it anything like as cheaply as the 
Senator 

Mr. Wituiams. I know it could. 1 know 
that with all of its soil experts, all of its boll- 
weevil experts, and everything else, the 
Government could open up a thousand acres 
of land next to my 1,400 acres on my home 
farm and make twice as much on the thou- 
sand acres as I could make on the 1,400 
acres. 

Mr. Bristow. If the Senator will pardon 
the difference, I think the Senator from 
Mississippi would make twice as much as 
the Government would make on the same 


thousand acres of land under the same 
circumstances. 
Mr. Lane. I should like to interject a 


remark there, and say that if the Senator 
thinks the Government could handle that 
1,400 acres twice as well as he could, it would 
pay the Government to hire him to get off 
the land and let the Government go to it. 
{Laughter. ] 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. President, I 
glad to have that answer 
question to a focus. 
to the final analysis 

Mr. LANE. That is right 

Mr. Witiiams. It is the analysis I have 
been seeking. Here is a proposition that 
provided the Government can do a thing 
cheaper than I can do it or better than I 
can do it, the Government shall do it, and the 
Government shall pension me to remain in 
idleness. Now, that is socialism. That is 
State socialism, and 1 am glad to recognize 
the fact that the Senator from Oregon an- 
nounces himself publicly as a State socialist 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President— 

Mr. Witiiams. I wanta fair, square fight 
between men who believe in individualism 
and individual enterprise and men who be- 
lieve in the monopolization of all industry 
by the Government. The Senator from 
Oregon tells me that wherever he finds out 
that the Government can make shoes cheaper 
than a shoemaker does or can raise cotton 
cheaper than a cotton raiser can, the Govern- 
ment ought to go to work and make shoes or 
grow cotton and pension the shoemaker and 
the cotton raiser. I want that new idea of 
progressivism stamped upon the American 
mind right now, and I want the American 
mind to go to work on it 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President— 

Mr. Bristow. I now yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. [Laughter] 

Mr. Wiuiams. [ admit that there is not 
a single, solitary thing in the world that the 
United States cannot do cheaper than I 
can, because the Government of the United 


am very 
That brings this 
That brings the question 
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States can charge up the losses to the Public 
Treasury and I have no public treasury. 

Mr. Lane. Mr. President, 1 should like 
to say that if the Senator, by his efforts in 
raising cotton, damages the average produc- 
tion per acre fifty per cent, he is in the same 
class as the boll weevil and the codling moth 
and the woolly aphis, and he ought to be 
sprayed and dipped in sheep dip and hired to 
get out of business. [Laughter in the gal- 
leries. | 

THE VICE-PRESIDENT. The Sergeant-at- 
Arms will preserve order in the galleries 

Mr. Witurams. Oh, no, Mr. President, do 
not do that 
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I am opposed to the Government of the United 
States doing anything which private enterprise 
can do half as well. . . . | admit that the Govern- 
ment of the United States could establish sweat- 
shops for ready-made clothing tomorrow and 
beat every sweatshop in the United States. | 
admit that the Government of the United States 
could manufacture steel rails tomorrow and beat 
the manufacturers of steel rails. I admit that 
the Government of the United States could grow 
cotton tomorrow and put me out of business. 
Somebody might come up and say that that was 


for the benefit of the consumer or of the general 


public; but my idea is that in so far as individ- 
uality and individual enterprise is concerned, 
which God respects and which all great intellects 
have respected, it should be left as far as possi- 
ble free, without governmental interference, and 
that private enterprise which has developed this 
great country and made it what it is, should be 
respected and not overridden by governmental 
bureaucracy I believe that man 
important than Government. 


is more 


—Senator Williams 











What the Senator from Oregon has just 
said is that any private citizen engaged in 
private enterprise ought to be subjected to 
sheep dip unless he can produce his particular 
product cheaper than the Government, with 
all of the money in the Treasury behind the 
Government, can do it, while perhaps the 
individual—take my own case, for example— 
has not $200 in bank to his credit. Now, the 
galleries have laughed, and the Senate has 
laughed, and they both ought to have 
laughed, and the Senator from Oregon thought 
they were laughing with him. They were 
really laughing at him. ([Laughter.] 

Mr. Bristow. Mr. President, the Senator 
from Mississippi proceeds upon the wrong 
basis. Of course, if the Government should 
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pay out of the Public Treasury the losses it 
would incur in growing cotton in competition 
with him, he would be at a disadvantage; 
but nobody would suggest anything like that. 
I do not believe the Government.could run a 
sweatshop or a cotton field or a wheat farm 
as cheaply as a private individual could run 
it. 

This, however, is an entirely different 
proposition. We are proposing to develop 
our own resources in Alaska by constructing 
a great highway for that purpose. I want 
that highway operated by a corporation 
which has all the advantages that the private 
individual has in the operation of the highway 
which the Government owns. It cannot in 
any way, without the consent of the Govern- 
ment, monopolize or favor or discriminate 
against anyone who patronizes the road. 
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The Senator from Oregon tells me that wher- 
ever he finds out that the Government can make 
shoes cheaper than a shoemaker does or can 
raise cotton cheaper than a cotton raiser can, 
the Government ought to go to work and make 
shoes or grow cotton and pension the shoemaker 
and the cotton raiser. I want that new idea of 
progressivism stamped upon the American 
mind right now, and I want the American 
mind to go to work on it. I admit that there is 
not a single solitary thing in the world that the 
United States cannot do cheaper than I can, 
because the Government of the United States 
can charge up the losses to the Public Treasury, 
and I have no public treasury. 


—Senator Williams. 








I think the amendment of the Senator from 
Iowa ought to prevail, because there is no 
use in building this road and then leasing it 
to a private corporation and giving it the 
control of the transportation when we have 
the very facilities that the private corporation 
would have, which we have been successfully 
using for years in operating a railroad. 

Mr. Boraw. Mr. President, it seems to me 
the distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
in his argument against this particular 
measure, overlooks the proposition that the 
United States, as the owner of the property 
up there, is, as a matter of fact, engaged in 
developing its own property. If the Senator 
had a different method by which to put that 
property into individual hamds, or to open 
it so that individuals might take hold of it 
and develop it, his argument would be very 
hard to answer. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. If the Senator will pardon 
an interruption— 

Mr. Bora. I rose in order to give the 
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Senator a chance to discuss this question. 

Mr. Witiams. I have already propounded 
to the Senate a method whereby I think the 
end could be much better attained. 

Mr. Borau. I did not catch the proposi- 
tion. 

Mr. Wituiams. The Senator perhaps was 
not in the Chamber when I did it. 

Mr. Borau. I always try to get here when 
the Senator talks, but I overlooked it in this 
instance. 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Oh, I know that; and I 
always try to get here to hear the Senator 
from Idaho, and when we do not like to hear 
one another we at least make out that we 
do. We are always glad to hear one another, 
except when it is more pleasant to escape One 
another. 

I have already propounded this idea, how- 
ever. It is that the United States Govern- 
ment should open up the resources of Alaska, 
its coal fields, its copper mines, its gold mines, 
its agricultural possibilities, and everything 
else, and that they should fix a limitation 
upon the number of square feet or square 
yards or acres that anybody could hold, 
either for a mining purpose or for an agri- 
cultural purpose, and that they should make 
a lease instead of a sale, and that they should 
put in the lease a provision that if the lease- 
holder attempted to dispose of it in any way, 
either by re-leasing or by selling, it should 
fall back into the ownership of the United 
States Government, so that monopolization 
should be absolutely impossible. 

I do not know what the limitation should 
be, because 1 do not know enough about 
mining, as I stated before when I was on my 
feet; but the Senator from Idaho does know, 
and he can help me. You can fix the number 
of square yards, the number of linear feet, 
or whatever else is necessary, running along 
a vein for mining purposes, to be leased to 
one person; you can make it large enough 
to enable him to expend the capital requisite 
and necessary to develop it, and make it 
small enough for him not to be a monopolist; 
and then you can put in the contract a pro- 
vision that if he undertakes either to re-lease 
or to sell, the contract shall be forfeited 
That will obviate even the possibility of 
monopolization. 

Mr. Bora. Mr. President, the President 
of the United States, shortly after his elec- 
tion, made the statement that it was his 
purpose to open up the development of the 
natural resources of the West, and the West 
was glad to hear the statement. Now, this 
proposition, as I understand, has been pre- 
sented as one of the steps which it is proposed 
to take to open up those natural resources 
I am frank to say that I am supporting this 
measure because there is no alternative. I 
believe it will accomplish this if certain other 
stepsare taken. I might prefer other methods, 
but I want results in some way. 

Mr. Wiritrams. Why not make an alter- 
native? The Senator and I and the Senate 
can do it. 
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Mr. Borau. I am not a member of the 
Democratic caucus, and therefore I cannot 
make it. 

Mr. Witiiams. We will admit the Senator 
just for that purpose. 

Mr. Boran. That would likely make two 
votes in the caucus in favor of it. They would 
be the votes of the Senator from Mississippi 
and myself. 

Mr. President, aside from the facetious 
feature of it, this is presented here as a 
concrete proposition, and there is no other 
presented. ‘The property up there belongs 
to the United States, and this is a step taken 
for the purpose of developing that property, 
which is the property of the United States. 
If the Senator from Mississippi had his meas- 
ure here as a concrete proposition in the form 
of a bill, he would get a vast amount of sup- 
port for it; but when there is no other propo- 
sition to be submitted, those of us who have 
seen these resources tied up year after year 
perhaps should take some chance in opening 
up those resources, even if the method is 
not the specific one which we would prefer. 

I am opposed to the leasing of the road for 
the reason that we would not accomplish 
anything at all by it. If we should lease the 
road we would be up against precisely the 
same proposition that we are now; and that 
is that as a practical fact we would secure no 
relief to the consumer or to the utilizers of 
the natural resources of the Territory. A 
certain amount of compensation would have 
to go to the lessee, or a certain amount of 
compensation from the consumer to the lessee. 
and from the lessee to the Government, and 
by the time the ultimate consumer was 
reached, there would be no benefit derived to 
him whatever by reason of this enterprise. 

If it is possible, Mr. President, for the 
Government to build this road and develop 
its own territory, its own property, I want it 
to experiment ‘with it upon a basis where 
it will be demonstrated when we get through 
whether or not that is the cheapest way. 
If it is not possible, we will come to the 
method which has been suggested by the 
Senator from Mississippi. If so, the alter- 
native at that time shall receive my support. 

Mr. Wituiams. If the Senator will pardon 
me, the Senator from Utah a moment ago 
made a suggestion as an analysis of the 
Senator’s argument that struck me as pecu- 
liarly apt. He said it reminded him of a 
man who wanted to play keno in a town out 
West. Somebody came to him and said, 
“‘My dear fellow, you know it is not a straight 
game; you will just go in there to be swindled; 
you cannot help losing; there is nothing 
good in that game.” He replied; ‘Yes, 
know that; but it is the only game going 
on.”” [Laughter.] That seems to be the 
Senator’s argument. 

Mr. Boraw. Mr. President, I frankly 
confess this is the only game that is goin 
on, and as I want some kind of a game, i 
am going to sit in this game. It is the game 
that is presented by the Democratic admin- 
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istration. It is a Democratic meusure, an 
administration measure. It is the only one 
we are permitted to play. I am going to 
take my chance in this game. I believe we 
will get something out of it for the West. 
Certainly we will not get anything out of the 
nebulous and inconcrete proposition presented 
by the Senator from Mississippi unless he 
reduces it to a bill and brings it in here for 
consideration. 

Mr. Witiams. The Senator does not 
want me to reduce it to a bill right now? 

Mr. Boraw. No, not right now, although 
I think the Senator has had some time to 
do it. 


Mr. Witiams. With a perfectly stu- 
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Of course, if the Government should pay out of 
the Public Treasury the losses it would incur 
in growing cotton in competition with the 
Senator from Mississippi, he would be at a 
disadvantage; but nobody would suggest any- 
thing like that. I do not believe the Government 
could run a sweatshop or a cotton field or a 
wheat farm as cheaply as a private individual 
could run it. This, however, is an entirely 
different proposition. Weare proposing to de- 
velop our own resources in Alaska by con- 
structing a great highway for that purpose. I 
want that highway operated by a corporation 
which has all the advantages that the private 
individual has in the operation of the highway 
which the Government owns. It cannot in any 
way, without the consent of the Government, 
monopolize or favor or discriminate against 
anyone who patronizes the road. 


—Senator Bristow. 








pendous capacity as a statesman I could not 
do that just upon the spur of the moment, 
especially as I am too ignorant of mining 
conditions. But I will tell the Senator what 
I will do. I will meet in conference with the 
Senator from Idaho, and he and | will draw 
up a bill of that sort, if he is in favor of it, 
and I will let him do nearly all the framing of 
it, because I know his information is so much 
superior to mine, especially his knowledge of 
mining conditions, and when we come to the 
details he is entitled to have the main say. 

Now, why should we imagine that the 
world was built in a day or that Rome was 
built in a day? Why should we go out and 
spend four-fifths of the entire income tax 
per annum derived in this country in building 
one railroad for one little outlying Territory 
upon the ground that there is not any other 
game going on in town? 
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Mr. STONE 
Mr. Borau 

Missouri. 

Mr. STONE 


Mr. President— 
I yield to the Senator from 


If the Senator will permit 
me, he says he is in a game that is an admin- 
istration -game; that this is a proposal pre- 
sented here and urged by the present admin- 
istration. Iam not seeking any controversy 
with the Senator on that point, but I wish to 
state a question of fact. I think it is also 
true that this measure was approved and 
recommended by the former administration, 
by President Taft, as it has been by President 
Wilson. When my friend from Idaho ap- 
proves of this measure and supports it, he 
has back of him a Republican President as 
well as a Democratic President. I am assum- 
ing that the Senator from Idaho is supporting 
this measure because of his own individual 
judgment about its merits, without reference 
to any President 

Mr. Boranw. That is a rule which I have 
followed in the Senate, but I have not always 
been accompanied by a full Senate in doing 
it. When I said it was an administration 
measure, I was not speaking in the way of 
criticism, but I said it was a proposition which 
had been submitted here, as I understood, 
as an administration measure. I judged from 
the language of the Secretary of the Interior 
that it was in a practical sense an adminis- 
tration measure. That did not in any way 
militate against the measure; neither “did it 
militate against the measure that a preceding 
Republican President had indorsed it; but 
I was answering the Senator from Mississippi, 
who was objecting to the proposition and 
suggesting that there was no other measure 
here for us to consider, and it was not within 
our power to present any other measure that 
would be successful. The Secretary of the 
Interior, who knows more about this subject 
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in my judgment, than any other member of 
the administration, says in his report: 

I have already expressed to Congress my belief 
that it was wise for the Government itself to undertake 
the construction and operation of a system of trunk- 
line railroads in Alaska. And I am led to this view 
irrespective of the possibility of private enterprise 
undertaking such work, although my belief is that no 
railroads would be privately constructed in Alaska 
for many years to come excepting as adjuncts to some 
private a. Be that as it may, it would seem 
wise for the Government to undertake this task upon 
grounds of state. The rates and the service of such 
railroads should be fixed with reference to Alaskan 
development, not with regard to immediate returns 
The charges fixed should be lower for years to come 
than would justify private investment. I would build 
and operate these highways in the same spirit that the 
counties or the States build wagon roads—not for 
revenue, but for the general good. After all, a railroad 
is little more than an operated wagon road. In many 
countries they still call railroad cars ‘“‘wagons."" Our 
laws as to railroads are evolved from our old laws 
as to carriage by wagon. Our courts speak of railroads 
as property charged with a public interest, and so jus- 
tify the regulation of their rates. But no court would 
justify the imposition of rates made for the purpose 
for which Alaskan rates should be made—the creation 
of a commonwealth. If this is our task, it should be 
done whole-heartedly and with a consciousness that the 
ddllar spent today on an Alaskan railroad will yield 
no more immediate return on the investment than the 
dollar spent on the Panama Canal. 


I take it the Senator from Missouri under- 
stands that is practically presenting the mat- 
ter to the Senate as an administration meas- 
ure, and I think it is worthy of our support 
It is certainly far better than to continue our 
policy of do nothing. It approaches a crime 
to leave matters longer as they are. I am 
willing to venture when there is so much at 
stake, and this is the only proposition since 
another decade of do nothing 


This debate was one of the rare occasions 
when the staid stenographer in the Senate 
was compelled to put in parentheses 
“Laughter.” 
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HEN I was young my little work 


Was all to me; 
The blue, far hills were only 


Likewise the sea. 


dreams 


The laughing river that sped by 
Our homestead door 
Was but a liquid path of joy, 


And nothing more. 


With passing years that boyhood work 
Shrunk with their flight 

And visions that were once divine 
No more are bright. 


Will Chamberiain 














The Truth about the Copper Strike 
by Francis John Dyer 


The wonderful copper country of Michigan an industrial Eden—but the serpent entered 


there also. 


It was the serpent of discontent, and suspicion, and distrust. 


Perhaps he gave wisdom; certainly he brought unhappiness, and 


suffering, and bitterness, and deceit, and crime. 
must tell what, if any, 


try and contentment and prosperity 

in the famed copper country of Michi- 
gan; of the happy people dwelling peace- 
fully amid the conveniences of cultured 
civilization welded onto the scarcely 
contaminated, soul-inspiring freshness of 
nature; of the benevolent paternalism 
which made the relations of “the Com- 
pany”’ seem almost more than patriarchal 
and approaching the kindly despotic— 
before the strike. 

Although there are many companies 
digging for copper in the Keweenaw 
Peninsula, the one big overshadowing 
influence is the Calumet & Hecla, or the 
“C, & H.,” also referred to in a large way, 
and without prejudice in the implication, 
as “The Company.” Its operations have 
been on a grand scale, its revenues have 
been regal and its treatment of its people 
has been characterized by a broad spirit 
in which business acumen was tempered 
by human interest. It has taken $200,000,- 
000 out of the mines, and it has put 

75,000,000 of that back into betterments 
and public improvements. 

“Them was the good old days when 
old Mr. Agassiz was at the head of the 
C. & H.,” remarked one of the strikers 
to a stranger seeking knowledge of condi- 


pagan are the tales they tell of indus- 


tions. ‘‘When he went the men lost their 
best friend. The men was always looked 
after, then. A man knew that if he 


could get a job there, he was fixed for life.” 

And yet this same man had been on the 
witness stand as a salaried union official, 
telling the Congressional Committee that 
he had gone to work for the Company at 


Time 
good there came of it. 


the age of eleven years for wages of twenty 
dollars a month, and that things had been 
unsatisfactory and reeking with injustice. 
Doesn’t it seem as if there were some 
inconsistency somewhere? 

Copper has been mined in Northern 
Michigan since prehistoric man found the 
native metal glittering in stream beds 
and outcropping ledges, and learned to 
dig it from its rock matrix. The white men 
found these primitive workings, and noting 
that the country was sightly with wooded 
hills and valleys full of game, and with 
fish abounding in the lakes and streams, 
they settled there and carried on mining, 
lumbering, hunting, trapping and fishing. 
Soon the mining dwarfed all other indus- 
tries. Good feeling grew up between miners 
and mine owners, and the stranger in the 
lan 1 is assured that there was never a more 
happy, self-contained and prosperous com- 
munity in the whole nation than that 
dwelling in the picturesque copper country 
of Northern Michigan. 


NTO this northern Eden then, came the 

teachings of socialism and the propagan- 
dists of industrial discontent, who labored 
for several years among the foreign-born 
miners to persuade them that there was 
“an irreconcilable conflict between labor 
and capital,” and that they were not re- 
ceiving the “entire product of their labor,”’ 
to which the propagandists said they were 
entitled. Moreover, it was represented 
to these hitherto contented people that a 
great injustice was being done them in 
this, that instead of being permitted to 
bargain “collectively” with their employ- 
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ers, perhaps through a walking delegate 
or the officers of local unions, they dealt 
directly with the mine managers without 
any intermediaries, and that while those 
who were industrious earned wages much 
above the average on individual contracts 
or agreements, others earned much smaller 
pay and the inefficient found it difficult 
to secure work at all. Under union regu- 
lation all were to be treated alike, and all 
were to get more pay for a shorter work 
day than was then rated as the minimum. 
After active propaganda for five or six 
years, the officials of the Western Federa- 
tion of Miners redoubled their efforts 
in Michigan early in 1913, and with the 
aid of organizers who spoke Finnish, 
Italian, Croatian and others of the many 
tongues spoken in the mines, the member- 
ship in the union was rapidly increased. 
Frequent meetings of the men were ad- 
dressed by the organizers, and they were 
sedulously worked up to an understanding 
of the principles taught by the Western 
Federation of Miners, which advocates 
socialism and preaches discontent. Finally, 
feeling that it had sufficient strength to 
dominate the situation, the district union 
held a referendum or secret vote early in 
July, 1913, on the following two questions: 
1. Shall we seek a conference with the 
operators? 
2. Shall we strike if the operators do 
not grant a conference or make concessions? 
According to the union officials, ninety- 
eight per cent of their members voted 
“yes” on both questions, and this was 
in the face of the most earnest opposition 
by the general officers of the Federation, 
who realized that with a demoralized labor 
market throughout the country and an 
imperfect local organization, the men 
were in no condition to carry on a long 
struggle, and the labor world was scarcely 
in a position to support them during 
months of idleness, even to the extent of 
a weekly payment of fifty or sixty cents 
per head, which is approximately what the 
Michigan miners and their families have 
been receiving from the relief fund. As 
there had never been a strike or industrial 
disturbance of any consequence in the cop- 
per country, it is probable that: the miners 
did not realize what they were going into. 
They believed that with a hundred mil- 
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lions of dollars’ worth of mining property 
lying idle, with the shafts and levels filling 
up with water because the pumps had 
been stopped, with stockholders exerting 
pressure to resume dividends, and with 
the whole community of some one hundred 
thousand persons in the copper country 
financially distressed—for the entire busi- 
ness of the copper country is founded on 
copper and on that alone—the miners, I 
repeat, believed that the mine managers 
would be forced to bow to their demands 
in a very short time, and that if the opera- 
tors did not yield, then the Government, 
in the pursuit of its trust-busting, mon- 
opoly-smashing policy, would figuratively 
take the “alien’”” mine owners by the neck 
and heels and drop them into Lake Michi- 
gan, and then take over and operate the 
mines for the benefit of the miners them- 
selves, so that “‘the laborer should receive 
the entire product of his labor.” That is a 
part of the ritual or constitution of the 
Western Federation of Miners, but when 
President Moyer was asked at the Congres- 
sional investigation of the strike what it 
meant, he said he couldn’t exactly say. At 
any rate, it was declared before the Con- 
gressional committee that the miners were 
promised that if they would go out and 
stay out for three weeks, the Government 
would take over the mines and run them. 


|? was almost joyfully, therefore, that 
the men rushed into the conflict, for 
the companies refused to treat with them 
collectively or even to recognize the West- 
ern Federation of Miners in any way. 
There had never before been any question 
about unions in the mines. Everything 


was strictly “open shop.” Carpenters, 
railroad men, machinists, and at last miners 
had belonged to their respective unions, 
and without protest from the mine mana- 
gers. But when the Western Federation 
of Miners sought to be recognized as an 
organization, the mine managers said that 
because of its black record of lawlessness, 
violence and assassination it was the one 
organization with which they would not 
have any dealings whatever, and they 
have not wavered in their decision. The 
men have sarcastically retorted that this 
was the only national organization of 
metal miners with which they could 
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affiliate, but the mine-owners cannot see 
that this is a sufficient reason for them to 
change their attitude. They say that they 
are now, as they always have been, ready 
to hear and adjust any grievances the men 
may have, and that intervention by any- 
one is unnecessary. 

The strike began on July 23, 1913. How 
many men belonged to the union at that 
time cannot be ascertained. There were 
between 14,000 and 14,500 men at work 
on the surface and underground. The 
unions claimed to have a membership of 
nine thousand, but it is certain that this 
is an overstatement made for strategical 
reasons. When Victor Berger testified 
before the Congressional Committee at 
Hancock he said that on his investigation 
of strike conditions he learned that there 
were four thousand men in the union. 
The union officials steadfastly refused to 
state under oath how many members 
there were in the local unions, and no two 
statements made by witnesses before the 
committee could be made to agree in this 
respect. Judging merely by the number 


of men who failed to quit work voluntarily 


when the strike was ordered, there were 
not nearly so many members of the union 
as were claimed. The mine owners made 
efforts to ascertain just how strong the 
union was numerically, and their chief 
counsel, Mr. Allen F. Rees, of Houghton, 
summed up their information on that 
subject in his opening address to the 
Congressional committee in the city of 
Hancock, Michigan, during the course 
of which he said: 

“Representing not to exceed twenty-five 
per cent of the employees of the companies, 
and in the case of the Calument & Hecla 
Mining Company, representing not to 
exceed fifteen per cent—and a nearer esti- 
mate is ten per-cent—of the employees of 
that company, without any adequate 
grievance, without presenting any griev- 
ance, the Western Federation of Miners 
instituted this strike. With their organ- 
ized forces they forcibly closed the mines 
and drove from their work the employees 
of the company. They assaulted and beat 
up every person who attempted to labor. 
Our hospitals were filled with those who 
were wounded and injured by them, and 
it required the State troops to restore 
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even a semblance of order and that con- 
stitutional protection which the Govern- 
ment has offered through its laws. The 
local authorities were defied. The local 
officers were assaulted and beaten.” 
Continuing, Mr. Rees said that out of a 
total of 14,400 men employed prior to the 
strike, upward of 11,000 men were then 
employed by the mining companies, and 
of those between 8,000 and 10,000 had been 
employed before the strike; and this 
despite the large number of men who had 
left the district immediately after the 
strike was declared. Replying to the 
assertions of O. N. Hilton, chief counsel 
for the strikers, that in many cases men 
had worked in the mines for years for less 
than $3 a day and under “most appalling 
physical conditions,” and that in some 
cases men had worked “for less than $30 
a month, for less than $20 a month, for 
less than $10, for less than $5—that they 
have worked for nothing!” Mr. Rees said 
it was a falsehood. This, of course, was 
dramatic on Mr. Hilton’s part, but it was 
so much of an exaggeration that nobody 


, fainted at the awful revelation, and those 


who were the most deeply affected by the 
declaration were the strikers in the audi- 
ence, who seemingly had never quite real- 
ized how desperately they had suffered. 
The quotation is given so that the reader 
may have an idea of the kind of tactics 
pursued by the attorneys for the Western 
Federation of Miners. In his reply before 
the committee, Mr. Rees, in addition to 
the quotation already given from his 
remarks, said: 

“Tt:is our desire that as against the cam- 
paign of misrepresentation and falsehood 
(and I do not hesitate here and now to 
say that the statement we have just lis- 
tened to is a part of that campaign), 
which has characterized the situation from 
the inception of the strike, the truth, and 
all the truth should be made known, and 
to that end we wish to offer to this com- 
mittee every assistance within our power. 

“The companies,” continued Mr. Rees, 
“have asked nothing but that their em- 
ployees be permitted to work without 
violence toward them and without dis- 
turbance or molestation. They earnestly 
now and at all times have sought and seek 
a restoration of the mutual feeling of good 











What would it mean to you, and your family, if the hazard 
of accident in your working place was reduced by one-half? 


The management and your boss are willing, and trying, to 
do their part. 


You and your fellow-workmen can help a loi to accomplish 
such a condition. 


Think and Act—“‘SSAFETY FIRST.” 


Better cause a delay than an accident. 








Exercise of care to prevent‘accidents is a duty you 
owe to yourself and your fellow employes. 


Don’t hesitate to call attention to defects in or around the 
mine or to the carelessness of fellow-employes. 


Cause a DELAY if you must, 
but not an ACCIDENT. 











WHY TAKE A CHANCE? Join the movement for 
‘*Safety First’’ today, then note the reduction in accidents. 

Thank the other fellow when he calls your attention to a 
dangerous condition connected with your work, and don't fail to 
call the attention of your fellow-workmen to the dangers you see. 

Warn everybody and get word to the person whose duty it 
is to Make Safe. Oft times you can make a dangerous 
situation Safe in less time than it takes to tell about it. 

Show an interest in the other fellow’s life and limb, and he 
will assist you in safeguarding yours. 








SLIPS ISSUED TO THE MEN AT THE CALUMET & HECLA, AS PART OF THE 
CAMPAIGN BEING WAGED BY THE MANAGEMENT FOR “SAFETY FIRST.” 
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will and confidence between employers and 
employees, which was characteristic of 
this district during the whole period of 
its existence as a mining community. 
They ask through the committee an inves- 
tigation that will discover to the world 
the entire truth with respect to the condi- 
tions of this district both before the strike 
and since the inception of the strike.” 

Mr. Rees extended an invitation, which 
was accepted later by the committee, to 
take time to look into actual conditions 


THE 
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Hilton, although a striking miner named 
Herbert Laux, who on the witness stand 
had displayed considerable intelligence 
and had told of conditions which he said 
ought to be changed, went along with the 
committee to point out the things which 
he thought they ought to see. Mr. Laux 
admitted that he saw nothing whatever 
to criticize, but he said he had worked 
where conditions were not so good. “And 
we don’t know that things will always stay 
like this,” he exclaimed, “unless we can 
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INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE OF CONGRESSMEN IN MINING GARB 
(1) Hon. Edward T. Taylor, chairman of Congressional committee; (2) Congressman Joseph Howell of Utah; 
(3) Congressman Robert W. Switzer of Ohio; (4) Congressman John J. Casey of Pennsylvania; (5) C.G 


Marshall, Associated Press; 


(6) John Knox, Superintendent of the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company; 


(7) Herbert Laux, striking miner 


in the mines and to investigate them at 


first hand. He said: 

“No evidence can equal that. And the 
work of the trammers you may try your- 
selves. The one-man drill you may oper- 
ate yourselves, and all the conditions of 
the underground work, all the conditions 
of the surface work, all the conditions 
pertaining to the housing and the welfare 
of the employees, all the conditions with 
regard to wages from as far back as you 
desire to go will be thrown open not only 
upon the statement of witnesses, but to 
you from our own books and pay-rolls.” 


HEN the committee made its inspec- 
tion of the underground workings 
it failed to find the terrible conditions 
which had been pictured to it by Attorney 


get the union in to keep them this way.” 

Congress was not readily persuaded to 
take up this investigation. It took a great 
deal of pressure from the labor unions and 
the socialists to bring it about, with many 
affidavits, which some of the alleged makers 
afterward repudiated. The committee 
was informed by Victor Berger of Mil- 
waukee, one time a socialist congressman 
and still a leader in the socialist party, 
that he had circulated very widely a state- 
ment condemning the conditions in the 
strike zone, and calling on everyone to 
petition Congress to make an investigation. 
“And I guess you heard from it,” he re 
marked complacently. Mr. Berger’s re- 
port, issued to the country as an impartial 
statement of fact, opened with the state- 
ment: “This was a strike of all the miners, 
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about 13,000 in number, in practically all 
the mines in the district.” 

If all the miners struck, why were some 
of them beaten up while trying to go to 
work? And Mr. Berger told the com- 
mittee that there were but four thousand 
miners belonging to the union at the time 
of the strike. Mr. Berger seems to be a 
trifle careless with the facts. He rather 
aptly said of his report that he submitted 
it to go into the Record “for what it was 
worth.” It was received in that way. 
There was a great deal of such testimony 
introduced at the hearing. Much of it 
was intended, apparently, to awaken 
sympathy throughout the country for the 
miners and to increase the contributions 
to the relief fund. The heaviest contribu- 
tors to this fund, except the miners’ own 
organization, were the mining companies 
themselves. They contributed the rent 
of 3,045 “company houses” and 296 
log houses which the strikers continued 
to occupy after they quit work, and for 
which they did not pay rent after they 
quit. It was one of their grievances that 


the companies had given notice that they 


would need the houses for men who were 
working, but with the exception of six 
evictions, all by one company, no tenants 
were asked to vacate before April, a period 
of eight months with free rent. The value 
of these houses is approximately $3,000,000, 
not counting the land they stand on. They 
range from three to nine rooms in size, 
have piped water and electric lights. The 
Calumet & Hecla also leases lots to miners 
at $5 each per annum, the rental price 
including garbage removal. On such lots 
one thousand miners have built houses, 
although they can lease for only a five- 
year period and the company has the right 
to eject them when they quit its employ. 
Other companies make similar leases. 
Surprise has often been expressed that 
men would build houses on land they did 
not own. But on the other hand it seems 
to be a powerful testimonial to the confi- 
dence the men feel in “the company,” and 
to warrant the assertion that it had never 
knowingly allowed a man to suffer an in- 
justice. While holding legal rights that 
fully protect it, the Calumet & Hecla 
has followed the policy of finding pur- 
chasers for houses on leased lots, or if 
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buyers couldn’t be found, of taking over 
the improvements on a valuation fixed 
by a board of three appraisers, one named 
by the lessee, one named by the company, 
and the third named by those two. As to 
the company houses, they were rented to 
married miners for less than $1 per room 
per month, which included garbage re- 
moval and in some cases water, with 
special rates for electric light. The in- 
come thus obtained just about covered the 
cost of keeping the houses in repair. 


ALtHovucs the Congressional investi- 
gating committee heard grievances of 
almost every imaginable sort, many of them 
trivial, some of them imaginary, and a 
considerable part of them dating back ten, 
twenty or thirty years, the demands which 
the Western Federation of Miners publicly 
made were as follows: 

1. Recognition of the Union. 

2. An eight-hour day. 

3. A minimum wage of $3 for all under- 
ground workers and engineers. 

4. An increase of 35-cents per day for 
surface men. f 

5. That two men be employed in the 
operation of all mining machines. 

The statement of grievances was as 
follows: 

1. That men are not treated with jus- 
tice and decency by the petty bosses em- 
ployed in the mines. 

2. That the men have no adequate way 
of presenting grievances to the various 
mining managers without incurring the 
displeasure of the minor bosses, and under- 
going discrimination and possible discharge 
for making complaints. 

Concessions have been made by the mine 
managers as to hours, wages and the hear- 
ing of grievances. The only issue left 
was the recognition of the Union. Presi- 
dent Moyer, at Chicago on March 11, in 
the presence of the Associated Press repre- 
sentative and the writer, waived that also, 
and it would seem now that the strike 
should end soon. 

The net average pay for all trammers 
and miners for the six months ending June 
30, 1913, was $2.98 per shift. The average 
for miners was $3.20, and for trammers, 
who are classed as laborers, $2.63. In the 
Calumet & Hecla and subsidiaries, for the 
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month of May, 1913, 2.54 per cent of the 
shifts worked by miners were paid for 
at the rate of $5 or over, 14.16 per cent 
were paid for at the rate of $4 or over, and 
71.40 per cent were paid for at rates vary- 
ing between $3 and $3.99. Even some of 
the trammers earned in excess of $5 a day 
and 1.45 per cent were paid at the rate 
of $4 and over, 23.03 per cent between $3 
and $3.99, and 73.04 per cent between 
$2.50 and $2.99, while 2.48 per cent re- 
ceived less than $2.50. Miners and tram- 
mers both are now under a bonus system 
which permits them to earn even larger 
wages. 

While the hours of labor varied in differ- 
ent mines, the very full report of the 
United States Department of Labor on 
the Michigan Copper Strike, page 102, 
shows that the eight-hour day will make 
very little difference. The time put in 
by a miner at the time the strike was 
declared was one hundred hours and thirty 
minutes in two weeks. Under the eight- 
hour rule now: in effect, the time worked 
in two weeks will be ninety-nine hours. 
Formerly the miner on the day shift 
worked half a shift on Saturday and did 
not work Sunday, or Monday until the 
night shift. Now he works a full shift on 
Saturdays. Trammers work ninety-nine 
hours in two weeks now as compared with 
one hundred and ten hours formerly. 


AS to the one-man drill, men using it 

earn more money than before it came 
into use, and the mine managers made the 
following statement to an agent of the 
Bureau of Labor: 

“The one-man drill question is purely 
and simply a manufactured grievance. 
We know it to be the fact that those who 
operate these drills do not want them 
abolished. The continuation of the mining 
industry in this district requires the use 
and application of every modern appliance 
for the reduction of cost. It is made 
necessary by the low-copper content of 
the rock and the expense of deep mining, 
as compared with higher production of 
other competing districts. The one-man 
drill is an economic necessity which has 
come to stay. The conditions of its use 
have been prescribed by the legislature, 
and the question of its abolition is one 
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which could not be submitted to arbi- 
trators.” 

Many efforts were made to have the 
mine managers submit to mediation or 
arbitration, but the proposals always in- 
volved some condition which the mana- 
gers considered objectionable. Replying 
to one of the invitations to arbitrate, Mr. 
James MacNaughton, general manager of 
the Calumet & Hecla and its subsidiaries 
and the most powerful factor in the affairs 
of the entire copper country, under Mr. 
Quincy A. Shaw of Boston, president of 
the company, declared that he did not hold 
one of the company’s striking employees 
responsible for the strike. Mr. Mac- 
Naughton said: 

“We have Croatians, Austrians, Hun- 
garians, Italians from Northern Italy, 
Poles, and other nationalities working 
for us, and they are industrious, loyal 
men; but they do not know our language 
or our customs, our laws, or our ideals. 
They have been influenced by Western 
Federation of Miners’ organizers and hired 
men, who have been here in some cases for 
years. Constant dropping will wear a 
stone. 

“We challenge inspection of pay-rolls, 
housing conditions, and our treatment of 
men in every particular. But our men, told 
day after day that they were being mis- 
treated, underpaid, or otherwise oppressed, 
finally were persuaded. We hold nothing 
against them, understand just exactly how 
they were induced to strike. They are 
coming back because they are learning 
what the union is not doing for them.” 

The Congressional investigators took 
their duties seriously, and they inquired 
carefully into everything that seemed 
likely to throw light upon the various 
questions at issue. In order to get Con- 
gress even to listen to a request for an 
investigation, it was necessary to make it 
appear that something more than local 
questions were at stake; that, in fact, the 
constitution and statutes of the United 
States had been, and were being, violated. 
Congress was, therefore, somewhat un- 
willingly constrained to order an inquiry 
under several headings, which have been 
summarized as follows: 

Whether the postal service had been 
interfered with. 
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Whether the immigration laws were 
being violated. 

Whether citizens had been arrested and 
tried contrary to the constitution or laws 
of the United States. 

Whether agreements existed contrary to 
law for controlling the production, sale 
and transportation of copper. 

Whether arms and ammunition had been 
shipped into the field for the purpose of 
excluding the products of the mines from 
competitive markets in interstate trade. 

Whether peonage existed or had been 
maintained. 

If the committee found that any of the 
things alleged were so, it was directed to 
find out the causes leading up to them. 
The. attorneys for the strikers suggested 
that it would be more acceptable to them 


to take up the last question first and ascer-, 


tain what causes led up to the conditions 
alleged to exist. Despite the protests of 
Congressman Howell and the mining attor- 
neys, the committee consented. Had it 


not done so, the inquiry would have been 
shorter and the attorneys for the strikers 
might not have been able to make so many 


assertions which they either could not 
prove or never tried to. Three weeks were 
consumed by the committee in listening 
to the witnesses put on the stand in behalf 
of the strikers, and there is temptation 
to go into the details of the testimony to 
an extent greater than the limitations of 
space will warrant. Very seldom, perhaps, 
has a grave and august committee of the 
House of Representatives been so nearly 
flabbergasted as this committee was at 
the end of the three weeks when Attorney 
O. N. Hilton arose, after practically closing 
his case, and before the other side had had 
any opportunity to present any testimony, 
and said that if the companies would rec- 
ognize the union and take the strikers 
back to work, he would waive all of the 
other alleged grievances, the existence of 
which he had been trying to prove for 
three weeks. The committee was visibly 
astonished. But the representatives of the 
mine owners made answer that in view of 
the record of strike violence in the copper 
country, they were no more inclined to 
recognize the Western Federation of Min- 
ers then than they had been before, that 
they had been aware that “recognition” 
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was the only real issue, and that this 
public admission that all of the other 
grievances were figments of the imagina- 
tion was no news to them. As to Mr. 
Hilton’s offer to waive all charges that he 
had been pressing, Mr. Rees said he was 
prepared to show their unreality, but that 
in a purely judicial proceeding he would 
not have considered the case submitted 
by the strikers worthy of any reply. Then 
in one-third of the time consumed by the 
other side he presented in a compact and 
convincing manner the answer of the 
mining companies to the charges, largely 
misleading and irresponsible, that had been 
made against them. 


TT mining companies produced wit- 
nesses who testified to the real condi- 
tions leading up to the strike, to the condi- 
tions of lawlessness which the strike 
ushered in and to the general attitude of 
the companies toward their employes. 
General Manager MacNaughton of the 
Calumet & Hecla was put on the stand, and 
he gave an interestingly frank statement 
and was subjected to a searching cross- 
examination. The Michigan National 
Guard was allowed to make reply to the 
libelous attacks of the strikers and their 
attorneys. Officers of the tnilitia told how 
it had been riecessary to arrest men and 
women who had insistel on picketing, 
calling “scab” to the workmen, throwing 
sticks and stones and boiling water, defiling 
soldiers and others with filth, using obscene 
and profane language—as one witness 
declared, “‘the worst I ever heard”’—strik- 
ing, scratching and biting. It was related 
how strikers had carried the American 
flag in a parade and had used it as a weapon 
against the militia, finally throwing it 
on the ground, where it was trodden upon. 
The strikers afterward displayed the flag 
and swore that the soldiers had cut it 
down and thrust their sabers through it 
The soldiers were not armed with sabers. 

The conditions which made it seem 
necessary to Governor Ferris to call out 
the entire State militia on July 24 have 
already been referred to. Within three 
weeks the Governor began gradually to 
withdraw the troops as conditions im- 
proved, but Sheriff John Hepting of Ke- 
weenaw County, found out as late as Octo- 
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ber, after withdrawing a permit for guards 
at the Ahmeek mine to carry arms, that 
the seeming quiet was but a mask for 
latent trouble. On October 2 Sheriff 
Hepting, jointly with the prosecuting 


attorney, clerk and three supervisors, sent 
the following letter to Governor Ferris: 


Hon. W. N. FERris, 

Governor, Lansing, Michigan: 

Dear Sir: Due to the stirring conditions 
existing in Allouez Township since Monday 
evening, September 29, I find the situation 
is entirely beyond my control. Private citi- 
zens passing along the county road through 
said township have been fired upon from 
ambush and after careful investigation have 
been unable to apprehend any of the offend- 
ers. Several persons have been shot—no one 
seriously injured as yet. Ata special meeting 
of the board of supervisors, called this day 
for discussion of this matter, with advice of 
prosecuting attorney and board of super- 
visors, I deemed it advisable to notify you 
and ask your aid in handling the situation, 
which is beyond my control. 


Commenting on this appeal, Special 
Agent Walter B. Palmer in his report to 
the Bureau of Labor said: 

“During October there was more dis- 
order than during previous months. . . . 
On October 3, twenty-four artillerymen 
were sent to Ahmeek, which increased the 
military force in Keweenaw County to 
seventy-five mounted men. On October 
6 a clerk employed by the Ahmeek Mining 
Company, while passing a group of the 
strikers, was shot at twice. The second 
shot passed through his body. . On 
October 15 Sheriff Hepting wrote to Gov- 
ernor Ferris that in all Keweenaw County 
he was able to find only five men who 
would stand by him as deputies, protect 
the men who wanted to go back to work, 
and prevent violence. He also said that 
he would be powerless without the aid of 
the troops, and without them the mines 
could not be operated. 

“On the morning of October 8 Deputy 
Sheriff James M. Pollack, Jr., was found 
in an unconscious and dying condition 
on the sidewalk leading from Houghton 
to Hurontown. He had a number of 
wounds in his scalp and a bullet hole in 
his head. He lived less than two hours 
and never regained consciousness. On the 
same morning Joseph Minerich, bleeding 
profusely from a wound in the abdomen, 
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walked into a boarding house at Huron- 
town. He was taken to a hospital in 
Hancock and died the night of October 9.”’ 
There were too many shootings, assaults 
and other crimes to permit of going 
into details. Several attempts to dyna- 
mite trains and buildings resulted in but 
little damage. When conditions seemed too 
bad to be borne longer the people met in 
mass meetings to the number of 15,000 
or 18,000 and formed the Citizens’ Alli- 
ance, pledged to enforce order and up- 
hold the law. The following is a list of 
the charges against persons for offences 
committed in connection with the strike, 
and the number of persons against whom 
each offense was charged, up to October 
15, 1913: 
MALES 
Assault and battery. . ee I 
Assault with intent to commit murder. . 2 
Assault with intent to do great bodily 
harm .... 19 
Attempt at destruction of life or prope ate .- 8 
Carrying concealed we a ms. . 
Creating noise and disturbance ates 
Drunk and disorderly 
Felonious assault 
Inciting riot .... 
Interfering with an officer 
Intimidation 
Loitering on sidewalks and street corners, 
Murder 
No charge or not reported 
Resisting an officer 
Riotous assembly 
Simple assault. . 
Slander ; 
Threatening to kill and murder. . 
Unlawful assembly 
Using indecent language in presence of 
women 
Violation of ordinance No 2, ‘Red Jacket, 


FEMALES 
Assault and battery 
Assault with intent to do great bodily 
harm .... a ie ted 
Inciting riot 
Intimidation 
Resisting an officer . 
Simple assault 


Perhaps enough has been said about 
the Congressional investigation. It 
brought out little, if anything, of any 
value that was not brought out by the 
investigations of the Bureau of Labor, the 
Copper Country Commercial Club, Gov- 
ernor Ferris, and Judge Murphy who rep- 
resented the Governor. The members 
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Not a church, but the City Hall of Hancock, Michigan, On the main street in Houghton, Michigan, opposite 
where the investigation opened committee's headquarters in the Douglas House 
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Germania Hall, Hancock, Michigan, where most of The house at Painesdale where on December 7 three 
the strikers’ case was heard miners were shot to death in their beds. Five Western 

Federation of Miners men have been arrested for this 

crime and the sheriff is said to hold their confessions 
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of the committee were unable to agree 
on the method of procedure, or on the 
nature of testimony to be admitted. It 
is likely to be equally divided when it 
comes to writing a report. The committee 
was disposed to believe, at first, that 
Congress might be able to devise some 
means to prevent such conflicts between 
labor and capital in the future, but toward 
the end it seemed able to get no further 
than to suggest that a law be passed to 
prohibit the shipment from one state to 
another of such “armed guards” as the 
Waddell-Mahone and Ascher agencies 
sent to the Michigan copper country. 

Incidentally the committee learned that 
the copper country boasts of the most 
wonderful cow in the world as a contributor 
of butter; that the Michigan mines have 
produced 29.53 per cent of the total copper 
output of the United States; that the 
Tamarack Co-operative Association main- 
tains at Calumet a store which has 1,800 
stockholders and does a larger business 
than any other co-operative store in the 
United States, amounting to about a 
million dollars annually; that no company 
stores are maintained except by the Copper 
Range Company; that there are several 
prosperous building and loan associations 
and that the savings bank deposits amount 
to $9,826,414. This and much more was 
contributed by the Secretary of the Copper 
Country Commercial Club. 


peng might well be said about 
the conditions under which copper 
is mined in the Lake Superior region. 
The copper metal can be found almost 
anywhere on the Keweenaw peninsula, but 
the paying deposits occur in tilted lodes 
extending over an area about three miles 
wide and thirty to forty miles long. The 
conglomerate has furnished the most 
profitable workings, and it is from this 
that the Calumet & Hecla has taken the 
greater part of its earnings. The conglom- 
erate is a mass of pebbles cemented to- 
gether and carrying copper. At one time 
it was the bed of a lake or sea. The upper 
workings were very rich, but the values 
decrease with depth, while the cost of 
mining increases. The conglomerate may 
be worked out in about fifteen years. 
The amygdaloid veins, igneous in char- 
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acter, have solid hanging and foot walls 
of trap rock, requiring but little timbering. 
They are generally cool, while in the con- 
glomerate the rock attains a temperature 
as high as 85 degrees. There is always 
danger from accidents in mining, and this 
is greater in the conglomerate veins, where 
heavy timbering is necessary. Sometimes 
the floor of a drift will heave up several 
inches, causing the tracks of the tramways 
to become uneven and making the work of 
the trammers harder. This characteristic 
of the conglomerate makes difficult the 
problem of installing electric wires, power 
tramming and general mine equipment. 
The deepest mine shaft in the world is in 
this district, at the Red Jacket mine, where 
the perpendicular shaft is a mile deep and 
the inclined shaft, following the slant of 
the lode, is 8,100 feet deep. Very massive 
machinery is required for such deep mining. 
The hoisting engine at the Red Jacket 
mine is of 3500 horse-power. Powerful 
machinery is also required to operate the 
air compressors which supply air to run 
the drilling machines and to blow out 
smoke and gas after blasting at the end 
of each shift and before the miners begin 
work on the next shift. It is also necessary 
to have power to crush the larger rock as 
it comes from the drifts and stopes, and 
make it small enough to go direct to the 
stamps. There is enough water in the mine 
to require the operation of pumps almost 
constantly, and in the lower workings it is 
a real problem how best to handle the 
water. There are no gases in the copper 
mines, except from the explosion of dyna- 
mite in blasting, and the ventilation in 
general is very good. In some of the mines 
there is a peculiar phenomenon called 
“air blasts,” which rock the earth like 
small earthquakes. They are not well 
understood, but do not seem to do any 
particular damage. 

Economies in management and produc- 
tion have become more and more impera- 
tive as the value of rock to be mined has 
grown less. The percentage of copper in 
the Michigan mines is smaller than in 
any of the other copper-producing districts 
in the country averaging less than 1 per 
cent, whereas in former years it ran as 
high as 4 and 5 per cent. Vast quantities 


of ore must be handled at low cost if the 
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industry is to continue. The manner in 
which mining and mill methods have im- 
proved under the pressure of necessity is 
indicated by the announcement that the 
Calumet & Hecla is putting up expensive 
plants for no other purpose than to rework 
the tailings dumped into Lake Linden. 

With the crude methods formerly in use, 
fifteen pounds of copper to the ton, and 
often more, was lost in these tailings. The 
improved methods will enable the com- 
pany to extract about five pounds of copper 
from every ton of tailings. Here is a pile 
of 40,000,000 tons of “sand” which the 
mill can pump up from the lake and work 
on for fifty years, saving some 200,000,000 
pounds of copper that has been thrown 
away. Other companies also have sand 
piles which will pay for reworking. 

The treating of ores requires a pump 
that can raise 60,000,000 gallons of water 
a day, and another with a capacity of 
25,000,000 gallons in reserve. The waste 
steam from the stamp mills, under only 
one pound pressure to the square inch, is 
used to operate a modern turbine engine 
having a capacity of 10,000 kilowatts, 
and producing more electricity than five 
large engines formerly generated. These 
are kept in condition, however, for instant 
use in case the turbine should break down. 

The increase in value of real estate sur- 
rounding the Calumet & Hecla’s refinery 
at Buffalo has influenced the company to 
erect a new million-dollar electrolytic plant 
at Hubbell, not far from Lake Linden, 
and adjacent to the smelters. This plant 
will remove all impurities, including traces 
of arsenic and silver, from the copper. It 
will have a capacity of 65,000,000 pounds 
of electrolytic copper annually. The silver 
occurs in such small proportion as scarcely 
to be noticed in the annual balance sheet, 
but at that it is worth, perhaps, $35,000 
a year. The mining companies do not 
manufacture anything except the refined 
copper in bars and ingots for the market. 


HERE is always more or less hazard in 
mining, but since the Calumet & Hecla 

has taken up the “safety first” idea and 
placed a practical enthusiast, Mr. William 
Bailey, in charge, the number of accidents 
has decreased very greatly. Mr. Bailey 
goes underground and encourages the men 
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to look for danger and to report so that it 
may be obviated. On the books of the 
company Mr. Bailey is called a claim agent 
(Elbert Hubbard added “superbus’”’ to 
the title after seeing what is being accom- 
plished), and he might never have gone 
to the C. & H. but for the “ambulance 
chasers.” There had never been a damage 
suit against the C. & H., with its $4,000,000 
annual pay roll and with the many un- 
avoidable accidents until 1912. Then some 
industrious attorneys collected forty-three 
damage claims, aggregating $889,000 on a 
contingent basis, which, with the com- 
pany’s record of never allowing a case to 
go to court, promised good business for 
the lawyers. That was when the company 
discovered Mr. Bailey on the horizon and 
secured his services to prevent accidents 
in the future and to settle justly for those 
that had happened and would happen, 
despite precautions. 

Through the “safety first” campaign it 
is hoped to make these mines the safest 
in the country to work in. The aid of the 
under bosses has been enlisted by showing 
them how their record of production is 
lowered when accidents take place. No- 
tices have been posted in different lan- 
guages, and printed slips are issued at 
various times with the pay checks of all 
employees, urging “‘safety first,” and telling 
the men, “Better cause a delay than an 
accident.” 

Talking about safeguarding employees 
from accidents leads naturally to what 
has been termed the ‘“‘welfare work’”’ of the 
companies. The term is of modern appli- 
cation, but the Calumet & Hecla’s policy 
was originated many years ago. Other 
companies are following similar lines of 
work. 

The copper mining companies collect 
$1 a month from married employees and 
fifty cents from single men for medical 
attendance and efficient hospital service, 
which covers surgical operations, medi- 
cines and prescriptions for all members 
of the family and the use of the hospital 
for definite periods, moderate charges being 
made for protracted hospital cases. This 
has been continued to men on strike. 
The Calumet & Hecla is also building a 
new, thoroughly-equipped hospital at a 
cost of $250,000. 
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Most of the companies maintain an aid 
fund, the men usually contributing fifty 
cents a month to it. Some of the compan- 
ies donate an amount equal to that paid 
in by employees. A stated sum, usually 
$1 a day, is paid to members disabled by 
sickness or accident, and a stated sum is 
paid in case of death to the widow or 
dependents. 

Being the biggest and most successful 
mining company—many of the others 
having never paid back a cent to investors 
—the Calumet & Hecla has taken the lead 
not only in paying good wages, but also 
in welfare work for its em- 
ployees and their families; 
therefore the following state- 
rrents apply especially to the 
Calumet & Hecla. 

The company has built,and 
equipped a handsome library 
with 40,000 volumes in eight 
languages for the free use of 
the entire community. It 
built at a cost of $50,000 a 


perfectly appointed bath 
house, white tiled and im- 
maculate, with swimming 


tank, showers and tub baths, 
in two sections, for women 
and men. The only charge 
is two and one-half cents for 
men, women and _ children 
being admitted free. Since 
1904 pensions varying from 
$9 to $38 per month have 
been paid to certain employees, on attain- 
ing the age of sixty years, who have been in 
the company’s service for twenty years or 
more, the amount paid being based on 
the wages earned and the length of service. 
Something over $80,000 has been paid 
in pensions to date. Some old employees 
are given easy tasks, amounting virtually 
to pensions. 


fF AMILIES in the copper country aver- 

age about six in number, and in some 
cases there are ten to sixteen children. 
The company gives free wood when re- 
quested, and in cases where circumstances 
justify it, free coal, not only to widows and 
to men who have been unfortunate, but 
to men with large families which depend 
wholly on the man’s earnings. Nobody 


at Houghton, Michigan, of which John C. Mann is proprietor. 
scene of many important conferences during the strike 
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living on company property is allowed to 
suffer for the necessities of life. It costs 
the company $100 a month just for the 
hauling of free wood. Every employee 
also is “entitled to free pasturage for one 
cow, and to a rate of $1 per month for each 
additional cow. Farm land is leased to 
employees at nominal rates, and small 
plots are free. Special rates are obtained 
from the Electric Light Company in con- 
sideration of a right of way over the mining 
company’s lands, by which employees save 
one-third on their lighting bills. Since 
May, 1902, the widows or orphans of 





THE CELEBRATED DOUGLAS HOUSE 


The 


deceased employees who died from either 
sickness or accident while in the company’s 
employ, have been made monthly allow- 
ances as their necessities seemed to require, 
and for such length of time as might be 
necessary. In one case payments con- 
tinued for twelve years. In another case 
a widow received over $1,200 in less than 
four years, the payments ceasing when she 
remarried. Payments have aggregated 
approximately $30,000 to one hundred and 
eighty beneficiaries, nearly all widows. 
There are more than thirty churches in 
the Calumet district alone. The company 
has contributed the sum of $35,762 to 
them, and beside this it is customary for 
all the companies to give free sites for 
churches On the mining locations. The 
Calumet & Hecla has given a free site and 





MR. JAMES MacHAUGHTON 
General Manager of the Calumet & Hecla 
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a sum of money to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. It has built and 
owns ten school buildings, costing, with 
their equipment, something in excess of 
$350,000, which are rented to the town- 
ships for about three per cent per annum 
on their cost. School authorities say 
that the Calumet high school, with its 
domestic science and manual training 
department, is not excelled by any similar 
institution in Michigan. An armory, 
built and equipped by the company at a 
cost of $33,398.66, is leased to the State 
for a sum representing three per cent on 
the investment. Then there is the Calu- 
met & Hecla Band, which was organized 
and equipped by the company. It has a 
reputation almost nation wide. During 
the summer months this band gives open- 
air concerts on the mine locations in the 
two counties. 

An excellent electric railway service is 
maintained, but not by the mining com- 
panies, between the principal settlements, 
and three steam railroads supplement this 
local service. 

Before the strike was declared the Calu- 
met & Hecla had perfected plans to spend 
$1,000,000 in constructing and equipping 
club houses for the men, with bowling 
alleys, card rooms, reading rooms and as- 
sembly halls. The construction of these 
buildings has been merely halted by the 
strike. A plan for visiting nurses has also 
been adopted. 

Of course everybody in the copper coun- 
try believes in copper. Everybody invests 
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in it and everybody depends in some way 
on the industry. Even your banker ad- 
vises you to buy stock. Your host, John 
C. Mann, landlord of the best tavern in 
the country, the Douglass House, and 
inventor of planked white fish, gives you 
copper specimens. As likely as not your 
waitress at the hotel will have dazzling 
copper tresses. 

Of three daily newspapers (all splendid 
news journals), one is called the Houghion 
Daily Mining Gazetie, one is its evening 
edition, the Calumet News, and the third 
is called the Evening Copper Journal, which 
does not prevent them from printing news 
of tango teas, scores of hockey matches, 
announcements of society weddings, and 
reports of missionary meetings, as well as 
the mining news and stock market reports. 
The State Mining College is located at 
Houghton, and if it had more graduates 
they would all find jobs. Many of the 
roads in the copper country are paved with 
copper rock, and if the recovery of copper 
is carried much further one may expect 
some day to see the road beds stripped and 
the road metal put through the stamps and 
Hardinge conical mills. In summer copper 
is piled high on the Houghton wharves in 
pigs, bars, and ingots awaiting shipment 
on the big Lake steamers; they sell you 
copper souvenirs in the stores; and a visitor 
cannot leave the scenes of the copper 
strike without impressions that confirm 
the truth of the statements made by the 
people who are proud to call the copper 
county their home. 





jobs. 


ill-advised and unjustified. 





EpitoriAL Note:—Just as this (May) issue of the magazine was going to 
press, an announcement is made in the press dispatches that on Sunday, April 12th, 
the Union miners in the copper country held a referendum, voting by a larg: majority 
to abandon their demands for its recognition of the Union and seek work at their old 


It certainly appears from this action on the part of the miners that the strike was 























Grand Army of the Republic 


Bp Marian Warner Wildman 
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yous camp-fires smouldered to ashes 
Long since, on the southland soil; 
Your fires of today are your hearth-fires 
Or the forge-fires of your toil. 
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The fields that your hot blood reddened, 
For years have been green to the view; 
And the moth and the dust have corrupted 
The rags of your army blue. 


You have doffed, as you doffed its trappings, 
The passion of war and its pain; 

But the thrill of your martial memories 

And the blessings you wrought remain. 
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The Tale of a City Work Horse 


by Franklin Dent 


Did you know that there are one hundred and fifty thousand work-horses 


in New York City today? 


Or that twenty-five million dollars a year is 
spent to feed this equine population? 


Mr. Dent's interesting little sketch 


tells where this great army of horses come from, how they are put into active 
service, and what they mean in the commerce of the great city. 


N a little white schoolhouse, years ago, 

a gentle-mannered teacher used to 

snatch a few moments each day from 
the regular curriculum to read to the class 
a chapter of “Black Beauty.” This touching 
story of the hard life of a horse in the big 
city became indelibly fixed in the youthful 
listeners’ minds, and the feeling of pity 
and friendship for horses will never be 
eradicated. Today in the city a patient 
old truck horse munching his bag of oats 
at the curb of a side street, in plain view 
from the office window, brings to mind 
over and over again the little story heard 
in the old Western schoolhouse. There 
is a bond between the horse and the boy 
who came from a farm. He as well as the 
country lad came from green fields and 
pastures; and hadn’t he, too, left the sun- 
light and air of the country for the close- 
canyoned walls of the city? What is his 
story? What is the story of the work 
horse of the city today? 

There are approximately one hundred 
and fifty thousand work horses in the city 
of New York. All of them are country 


like the country boy, to become “accli- 
mated” and accustomed to the city’s 
strange sights and sounds. From six to 
eight years they remain in the city, then 
they are sent back again to the country, 
where they are given easy work to do or 
put into pasture. By proper care the 
horse’s period of service in the city is 
gradually being lengthened. He is treated 
humanely and not overworked—and like a 
human being he responds to proper living 
with greater efficiency and a longer term 
of usefulness. 

When a strapping four-year-old horse 
leaves the old home farm for New York 
City he does not arrive at Grand Central 
Station. Instead he is disembarked at a 
freight terminal and led with a group of 
his fellows along a wide street to the 
“auction room,” built like the Coliseum 
with a tan bark floor, and generally 
thronged with men, who are smoking and 
armed with whips. 

Now begins the classification. After a 
vigorous currying each horse is designated 
by a number which is pasted on his shanks 


born, and are shipped to the city green, and he is led out by the stable boy 
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Bang! goes the painted iron sign as the 
auctioneer slides it into place to let prospec- 
tive buyers read ““Good Wind!” “Sound!” 
“No Guarantee,”—or whatever terms the 
horse is to be sold under. Guided by a 
halter, the horse is now run back and forth 
between the two rows of men. Each gives 
him a touch of the whip to promote agility; 
meanwhile the figures of the bidding mount 
rapidly under the persuasive chatter of the 
auctioneer. A moment more, and with a 
crash comes down the short piece of a tug 
which the auctioneer has been suspending 
with threats of “Going, going—gone!”’ 

The horse is led away to his new master. 
He has secured his first job in the big city, 
having ‘“‘run the gauntlet” like captives of 
old, to get it. While there is nothing really 
inhuman in the transaction, it seems to 
furnish more excitement than should 
properly be the lot of a new arrival in a big, 
strange city. Somehow the manner of 
auctioning off horses makes one think of 
the old slave block in New Orleans—for 
horses seem almost human. 


6 ier average price of a good work horse 


in New York fifteen years ago was 
about $200. Three years ago the price 
had advanced to $450, but this has fallen 
back to $350 per head, the normal price 
of good work horses in the city of New 
York today. Selected draught horses for 
use on showy trucks bring $1,000 a pair 
if well matched. 

The ‘‘feed”’ of the work-horse of the city 
consists of oats and hay. Each horse 
consumes one-half bushel of oats and 
fifteen pounds of hay per day. A conserva- 
tive estimate of the value of the hay and 
grain consumed in New York each month 
is at least two million dollars. The daily 
consumption of forage is seventy-five thou- 
sand bushels of oats, one hundred carloads 
of hay, fifteen carloads of straw, two car- 
loads of bran. Consequently horses have 
better chances of getting a good meal than 
the park bench brigade. The buying and 
marketing of this tremendous volume of 
hay and grain is in itself no small matter. 
Shipments are received from the great 
agricultural sections of the north and 
west. Canada today supplies most of 
the oats, while the hay comes from northern 
New York, Michigan and Ohio, and the 
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bran from the wheat mills of the West. 
The sales are generally made on contract 
in advance and on close profit, and the 
market fluctuations are the nightmare of 
the city grain dealers. 

Today the life of the workhorse in a 
great city is vastly different from the con- 
ditions that surrounded “Black Beauty” 
of the old story. Electric cars have taken 
the place of the old-time horse-cars with 
their monotonous, grinding jog, which killed 
horses faster than any other kind of work. 
The stables of former days were for the 
most part unsanitary, and any shelter was 
thought good enough to keep a horse in. 
Today city stables are models of cleanli- 
ness, with good light and ventilation, and 
always under the watchful eye of the 
board of health. In looking to the people’s 
welfare the board of health has raised the 
standard of living for the horse as well, 
and this has resulted in adding several 
years to the life and usefulness of the horse 
in the big city. Hygienic and sanitary 
conditions promote the efficiency of the 
horse as well as that of individual persons. 

Several years ago, under the patronage 
of wealthy New York horse lovers, a work- 
horse parade and prize contest was in- 
augurated. It is now the one event each 
year which is eagerly anticipated by truck 
owners and truck drivers alike. The parade 
is usually held on Decoration Day in the 
broad plaza at Union Square, and is at- 
tended by thousands of people. For days 
in advance the drivers spend their spare 
time in grooming their horses and polishing 
up their harnesses. The truck owners 
paint up their wagons and decorate their 
horses, giving the celebration all the glamor 
of “a circus come to town.” Money prizes 
are paid to the drivers by the judges, and 
blue ribbons are issued to the competing 
concerns. The city departments, the milk 
route, the bread route, the department 
stores—everything that enters into the 
trucking life of the great city is out in force 
to carry off a prize. 

Competitive awards are also issued for 
driving four-in-hand-trucks between ob- 
stacles, like hazards on a golf link. Barrels 
are placed in obstructive positions to be 
avoided in the turning. In this grand 
“Horse Show of Truckdom”’ one cannot 
fail to note the pride with which the 
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humble driver handles his team. His 
horses are his companions—creatures to 
love and work with—and the spangles 
and ribbons-with which he has decorated 
them testify to the bond of affection be- 
tween man and beast. Recruited for the 
most part from farms, most of the drivers 
were raised with horses from childhood, 
and the horse is a connecting link, keeping 
alive the memories of fertile fields and 
valleys. Many horse lovers prefer the 
truck-horse parade to the exclusive horse 
show of Madison Square Garden. 

Love his team? Did you hear the soft 
“whicker” of recognition from the great, 
beautiful horses as their driver approached 
to pat their noses and give to each a lump 
of sugar? He is proud of those strong, 
lithe bodies, ready to do his bidding to the 
limit of their strength if he asks it. 

The work-horse population of New York 
is growing steadily. The advent of auto- 
mobiles was expected to knell his passing, 
but except for family and pleasure pur- 
poses, the horse has nothing to fear. The 
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war between the work horse and the auto 
truck witnessed its climax. in the big city 
last year. Experience has proved that the 
short hauls of the city are economically 
suited to horses rather than to automo- 
biles. They are cheaper in the end and 
more reliable. With this off his mind 
there remains just one thing to worry old 
Dobbin. If he had a vote he would surely 
“down” asphalt, for it has “downed” him 
many atime. Trucking streets paved with 
square granite blocks represent the work 
horse’s dream of heaven. 
* * + 

Yes, as I look out of the office window 
at my old equine neighbor, I am glad that 
the work horse is to stay. He is so human 
that he makes city life seem less mechan- 
ical. And of what avail would be the in- 
fluence of “Black Beauty” if the children 
of the city could not see a horse now and 
then, to pat him on the nose and become 
friends with the great, kindly animal that 
for ages past has been the faithful servant 
of man. 


THE NOOK AMONG THE HILLS 


By ELEANOR DUNCAN WOOD 


| AM wearying for the open, now the summer wind is blowing— 

I am sick of crowds, and clangor, and your huddled piles of stone, 

And I’d follow him, the vagrant—where he’s going—where he’s goirg 
To that far green nook among the hills, as dear as it is lone. 


There the happy birds are singing in the dawning—at the even— 
There the honied clovers lift their pink-lipped faces to the sun, 

And the wandering airs are freighted with the very breath of Heaven, 
And the wild flowers whisper to the grass that summer has begun. 


Of what good is money-hoarding, of what good is money-getting, 
When the gold of all the sunsets goes ungarnered at your door? 

Mole-like we turn us from the light, and burrow deeper fretting 
To add unto the dust we have but yet a little more. 


I am wearying for the open, oh, some new wind a-blowing 
Across the fair far world, today, pause once upon your track, 
And whisper in that nook among the green hills where you’re going 
That the lad who loved and left it is some day coming back. 











The Dream- Rangers 


Cy 
Will Levington Comfort 


Author of “ Routledge Rides Alone,” “She Buildeth Her House,” “ Down 
Among Men,” etc. 


of their father, a sum of money was divided equally 
between them, the only, provision being that they 
purchase land. 


(}"; in a certain city, lived two brothers. Upon the death 


The elder brother said: ‘We have lived long in the city, and 
have found it cruel and crowded. Men maim each other body and 
soul; the strong prey upon the weak. There is enough for all 


but the strong seize the substance for ten. Let us therefore go out 
into the solitudes, and make our way where much land may be 
bought with our inheritance; where we shall be permitted to live 
our own lives, preying upon no one, nor being preyed upon. 


“The thought does not please me,” declared the younger son. 
“I am not in temperament a hardy pioneer. I foresee in your 
plan much and long labor. I, too, have an idea,—' and hereupon 
he outlined it, adding: “True, the city is cruel and crowded, but 
it is also rich. I shall be of it, yet apart. Without truckling to it, 
I shall make it serve me.” 


HE elder son did not approve of his brother's plan, and 
went forth alone to the solitary places. 

Now the younger man carried out his thought thus: Purchasing 

a few acres of land just over the city line, he staked it off into lots, 

roads, alleys, all carefully adjusted to fit the city's lots, roads and 

alleys. ‘And he bought sewer crocks and had them fitted exactly 

















to the sewer crocks of the city. Then large signs of flamboyant 
promise were erected, facing the city, and these read: ‘Come out 
and see where the houses and factories and sidewalks will be; also 
the fine new sewer-crocks already here; also my lots with numbers 
on them.” Finally, the younger son built himself a small office 
on the corner-lot nearest the city, and sat down in the door-way 
for the city to come to him 


Meanwhile, the elder brother farther in the country had found 
his acres, and bought many, land being cheap. He had one whole 
hill and part of another. A clear little river flowed through his 
land, and a fine inland lake touched one corner. Moreover, on 
the north was a strip of tall woods that broke the points of the charg- 
ing winter gales. There was still money for a few cattle, sheep and 
horses, and he planted fruits and grains upon the slopes and 
meadows. Then as the summer drew on, he built his house on the 
hill. 


From his windows he could see his sheep and cattle grazing 
upon the slopes below; and far back in the east there was a smudge 
low in the sky which marked the place of the city. By night it was 
a faint blur of light, like the glow of a distant chimney. He would 
shudder to think of adjusting his life to fit the crowding and the 
cruelty there. Jt was true that he felt much alone at times, but his 
world was filling about him—the answer to his land and his labor— 
and it was all his own. So the city did not call to him, and the door 
of his house on the hill turned from it. ; 


IGHTS and mornings he would stand in his doorway and 

gaze across his lake to other lakes, across other hills to far 
ranges of mountains with changing islands of clouds upon their 
summits. In the mornings the profiles of those far ranges were 
dim with distance, but on fair evenings they were jewel-clear— 
roseate and lustrous with the setting sun. Longer and longer, as 
the years drew on. the elder brother stood in his doorway. It was 

















dearer to him far than the sight of his own prosperous land, and 
always he would say, “*Next year I shall go over there—" 


But there were many things to do in the abundance that 
followed his labor. Each year brought some fresh task to be ac- 
complished. At last when he thought all had beer done that could 
be done to make his land excellent, the heavy rains of spring 
muddied the water of the river, and it became apparent that he 
must bore for spring-water before another wet season, if he would 
have clear water for his cattle to drink. A long task this proved. 
Deeper and deeper he bored through sand and clay and gravel 
and rock, until on the point of despairing, golden oil gushed forth 
instead of water. 


EANWHILE., throughout the years, the younger brother had 
waited in his little office for the city to come to him, but the 
city had taken to growing in an opposite direction, though the 
taxes went on and on, and the lots reverted more and more to 
acreage. For food, and money for taxes, one lot after another had 
to be sold for a miserable pittance. And the little truck-gardeners 
came, kicked out the stakes, turned the signs to fences, trampled, 
harrowed and drained the lots—forcing from them their belated 
yield. At length they took all—the little garden-truck people—all. 
but the office at the edge nearest the city. 


And the younger brother sat there lamenting, ill from failure 
and cramped from long years of waiting. At last one day a great 
shout reached him from the city. He saw a crowd of men rushing 
toward him. “Alas, now that I have nothing, the city comes,” he 
cried. But it was not so. The men of the city rushed past and 
beyond. One who was lame, he plucked by the sleeve, to question. 


“Let me go—they ve struck oil out yonder in the country!’ the 
lame one panted, and limped on. 


Now the younger brother felt the zeal of the city and closed his 
office to follow. At last he came to the oil-lands where men 


























were bartering, gesticulating. fighting with one another for the 
privilege to buy small parcels of land. And upon a high hill at the 
doorway of his house he perceived his elder brother standing, and 
staring away toward the far ranges. 


PWARD he strode, trembling at the good fortune which had 

fallen upon this yokel of the fields. As he drew near, the 

other turned from his far gazing and smiled. Queerly from that 

smile the man from the city's edge felt for an instant that he was 

old and ill and poor, yet the voices of the money-changers thrilled 
him from below. 


| did everything to fit the ways of men,’ he exclaimed, ‘but the 
city grew in another direction. You did only what you were fitted 
for—and the city has come to you.” 

The older brother seemed hardly to listen. 

“And now I can go over there,’ he said, pointing to the far 
ranges. “I have enough for two. Come with me and rest—" 

“Leave these precious oil fields! You always were improvident. 
Give me but charge of a part of this rich and lucky land, and | will 
watch over your interests in all—" 

* 

“You are welcome. . . . But I have not been unhappy here. 
The land produced bravely—" 

“Produced—" repeated the other, “that's what the little garden- 
truck people did—pigs, onions, radishes.” 


“Oil will gush for them tomorrow—" 


And now the younger brother did not seem to hear. “I would 
have done well enough in time,” he declared, except for the taxes. 
The city kept saying, ‘Come and give! Come and give! * 

The eyes of the elder brother were vague with distance as he 
replied: 


The ranges yonder say to me continually, ‘Come and take— 
come and take of me!” 











The W rong Bottle 


by Eben E. Rexford 


Author of “Silver Threads Among the Gold” 


RS. PERKINS was subject to 
M “spells.” The nature of them was 
somewhat peculiar. They were 
liable to come on at any time. They were 
liable to last indefinitely. So common had 
they become that her husband and the 
rest of the family had got over being 
frightened by them, and accepted them 
as one of the disagreeable features of life 
that can’t be cured but have to be endured. 
One afternoon Mr. Perkins, who was 
“doing chores” at the barn, heard his 
better half calling to him from the door 
of the “back-kitchen.’”’” He was to “come 
in, quick’s he could.” 

“T’ll bet anything it’s another o’ her 
plaguy spells,” declared Mr. Perkins. “I 
swan, I sh’d think sh’d get over ’em, or 
they’d use her up. They can’t be so ever- 
lasting dang’rous, or she couldn’t stan’ 
"ery as well ’s she does. More’n likely 
than anything else it’s the b’iled vittles 
she e’t that ails her. I told her to go slow 
on ’em.” 

He proceeded with the work in hand, 
and when it was completed he repaired to 
the house. 

“You’ve got here at last, hev ye?” 
cried Mrs. Perkins, as he came in. “Ef 
you knew I was a-dyin’ you’d wait till 
the last chore was done afore you’d come 
in to see how near gone I was. Some day, 
Ezry, you'll be sorry fer treatin’ me so. 
Dear me! I’m in the dretfullest distress! 
Seems as ef my insides was jest a-tyin’ 
themselves up in knots. I don’t b’leeve I 
ever had such cramps afore.” Here Mrs. 
Perkins groaned by way of emphasis to the 
statement she had just made. “O Ezry, 
I do b’leeve I’m a-goin’ this time.” 

“O pshaw, Ma,” said Mr. Perkins reas- 
suringly. “I’ve seen you when you 
‘peared a good ’eal wuss’n you do now, 


an’ you come out all right. I reckon you 
e’t too much b’iled vittles fer dinner. I’ve 
felt kind 0’ overloaded myself.” 

“For pity’s sake, hear the man!” groaned 
the sick woman. 

“That’s all the symp’thy you’ve got for 
me. I wish you’d get sick once, Ezry 
Perkins—then mebby you’d have some 
idee o’ how other folks suffer. I'll bet you’d 
want waitin’ on right up to the handle. 
If I don’t die ’t won’t be your fault. Dear 
me! I guess I’ll have to git the med’cin’ 
myself, if I ever git any, an’ I don’t feel’s 
ef I c’d walk acrost the floor ’thout tumblin’ 
over, I’m in sech dredful pain.” 


ON’T be in sech a sweat, Ma,” said 

Mr. Perkins. “I’m a-doin’ the best 
Ican. I spilt the fust dose, you was takin’ 
on so. Here—open your mouth an’ 
swaller it down.” 

Mrs. Perkins shut her eyes and opened 
her mouth, and her husband inserted the 
spoon and did not offer to remove it. ‘““My 
goodness!”’ coughed and spluttered Mrs. 
Perkins. “What air ye tryin’ todo? D’ye 
want to make me swaller spoon an’ all? 
I do b’leeve you’re a leetle the awkwardest 
man I ever did see. For gracious’ sake, 
Ezry Perkins,” as she caught sight of the 
spoon for the first time—‘‘you don’t mean 
to say you give me a tablespoonful, do 
you? I’ve told you time’n ag’in that it 
was a teaspoonful I was to take, an’ that 
spoon holds as much’s three teaspoonfuls. 
Like’s not it’ll kill me!’”’ 

“Law, Ma, don’t you fret,” responded 
her husband. “If a teaspoonful’s good, a 
tablespoonful o’t to be better. It’ll take 
holt quicker, an’ be more thurrer. I 
tho’t you said a tablespoonful, anyway.” 

“T’d like to know if you’ve got the right 
bottle,” said Mrs. Perkins. “It don’t seem 
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to taste as I tho’t it did. Show me the 
bottle you got it out of, Ezry.” 

“Seems to me you’re dretful pertickler fer 
a sick woman,” said Mr. Perkins. ‘‘Here’s 
the bottle I git it out of. All right, ain’t it?” 

Mrs. Perkins looked at the bottle he 
held up, and a ghastly expression came 
over her face. She gave another look, and 
then she began to scream. 

“Help! help!” she cried. “Run fer the 
doctor! Oh, my goodness, it ain’t no use— 
I'll be dead afore he gets here! Send fer the 
childern—quick, quick! Mebby they’ll 
get here in time to see me draw my last 
breath. O Ezry, Ezry, you’ve killed me!” 

“T’d like to know what you’re takin’ 
on so fer?” said the bewildered Mr. Per- 
kins. “I did jest as you tole me to.” 

“Good land o’ d’liv’rance, Ezry Perkins, 
be you blind? Can’t you read what it 
says on the bottle? You got the wrong 
stuff. Dear me—it’s a-beginnin’ to take 
holt! I feel’s ef I was all afire inside. I 
shan’t stan’ it long now!” 

Mr. Perkins looked at the bottle and then 
he turned pale. The label said “poison!” 

“I got the bottle you told me to,” he 
gasped. “Twa’n’t my fault if t’wan’t the 
right one.” 

“But you c’d ha’ looked at it, couldn’t 
you?” groaned his wife. ““Mebby you did, 
fer all I know. Mebby ’t was jest what 
you wanted.” 


AHALY Perkins,” demanded Mr. 

Perkins angrily, “do you mean to 

insiniwate that I’m a tryin’ to p’ison ye? 
You know better’n that!” 

“T ain’t responsible fer all I say,” said 
his wife faintly. “I’m goin’ to be out o’ 
my head, I guess. My goodness, Ezry 
Perkins,”—with sudden energy—“be you 
a-goin’ to stan’ there all day long an’ see 
me die ’thout s’much’s liftin’ a finger? 
Why don’t you send fer the doctor?” 

“You said ’t wouldn’t be no use, fer you 
couldn’t stan’ it till he got here,” said the 
poor man, “but I’ll send fer him, ef you 
say so, an’ we'll take the chances of his 
gittin’ here in time.” 

“Hurry, hurry!” panted Mrs. Perkins. 
“Oh,dear me! I’m a-crampin’an’a-burnin’ 
up inside. Oh, oh!” 

Mr. Perkins ran to the door and shouted 
to his neighbor across the road: 
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“Go right after the doctor. Tell him 
to come quick’s he can! Mahaly’s took 
p’ison. Stop to the schoolhouse an’ have 
the childern come home.” 

Then he ran back to his wife, who seemed 
about going into spasms. Mrs. Downey, 
his neighbor’s wife, having heard what 
he said to her husband, came running in, 
in great excitement. 

“How’d it happen?” she asked, as she 
crossed the threshold. ‘What have you 
be’n a-doin’ fer her?” 

“‘Hain’t had no time to do anything,”’ 
answered Mr. Perkins helplessly. 





turned pale. The label said “poison!” 


“We'll give her a mustard emetic,” said 
Mrs. Downey. “That’ll make her throw 
up, an’ that’s what’s needed. ‘Where 
d’ye keep the mustard, Mis’ Perkins? Mr. 
Perkins, you get a dipper full o’ warm water. 
What d’ye say, Mis’ Perkins?—Oh, on 
the upper butt’ry shelf? All right, I'll 
find it. Here it is. Got that water ready, 
Mr. Perkins? That’s too hot—it’ll scald, 
goin’ down. It wants to be jest lukewarm, 
so’s to be sick’nin’. There—that’s "bout 
right, I sh’d say,” and Mrs. Downey 
dumped two or three tablespoonfuls of 
mustard into the quart or more of water 
which Mr. Perkins had in readiness, and 
stirred the decoction well for a fraction 
of a minute. “Here, Mis’ Perkins, you 
take this. Swaller it all down, ev’ry bit 
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of it. It don’t taste anyways scrumptious, 
I reckon, but it’s the best of anything I 
know of to make folks throw up, an’ 
you’ve got to get the p’ison out of ye if 
we're a-goin’ to pull you through.” 

Mrs. Perkins, after several desperate 
efforts, succeeded in “‘swallerin’ it down.” 





“Dear, me, dear me. I couldn't feel worse if 
I! was bein’ tied up into knots. O! Oh-h!’”’ 


By that time Mrs. Ward had arrived. Mr. 
Downey, on his way to town after the doc- 
tor, had spread the news of Mrs. Perkins’ 
danger far and wide. 

“OQ pshaw, mustard’s no good,” she 
declared, when she was told what had been 
given the sick woman. ‘“You’d o’t to have 
give her the whites o’ nine eggs. Egg’ll 
help when there won’t nothin’ else. I 
know, fer my Aunt Susan, over to Tompkins 
Corners, al’ays give eggs fer p’ison, an’ 
she knew more about doctorin’, I s’pose, 
than nine out o’ ten of the doctors put 
together. She us’t to go all over that 
part of the kentry, an’ eggs was what she 
depended on in sech a case as this—al’ays.”’ 

About this time Mrs. Smith put in an 
appearance. 

“I’d give strong coffee,’ she advised. 
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“That's what they give Elder Brown’s 
boy when he e’t Paris green, thinkin’ ’t 
was choc’lit, an’ it fetched him out all 
right. I’ll fix some an’ we’ll try it on her.” 

Mrs. Ward had found some eggs and 
was breaking them into a bowl, separating 
the whites from the yolks. Mrs. Smith 
ground almost a cupful of coffee, and 
dumped it into the coffee-pot, which was 
still simmering on the stove from dinner- 
time. 

Mrs. Perkins, while these preparations 
were going on, groaned terribly, and 
showed frequent symptoms of spasms. 
Mr. Perkins stood around in everybody’s 
way and seemed perfectly helpless. 

“Here, down with this,”’ and Mrs. Per- 
kins gulped down the whites of nine eggs, 
presented to her by Mrs. Ward. Then she 
lay back on the lounge and groaned some 
more. 

" “O Ezry, you’ll be good to the childern, 
won’t you?” she said, faintly. Try to 
bring ’em up as I would if I’d lived.” 

*“Mahaly, don’t talk so,” said Mr. Per- 
kins, beginning to cry. “I can’t stan’ it! 
Don’t die! I don’t see how I’d ever git 
along without ye. If you'll pull thru,’ 
Mahaly, I’ll git the buggy you’ve be’n 
a teasin’ me fer, an’ have the kitchen made 
over, an’ get a hull settin’-out fer the front 
room.” 

“*T’d like to accommodate ye,-but ’t ain’t 
fer me to say,” answered Mahaly spas- 
modically. “I don’t feel’s éf it was possible 
fer me to pull through. I c’n feel the 
p’ison a-gnawin’, gnawin’, gnawin’ all the 
time,’’ she added with appropriate ges- 
tures and intense dramatic effect. “O 
Ezry, don’t talk to me about sech worldly 
things. You’d better be readin’ yer Bible. 
There’s where you'll have to go fer conso- 
lation.” 

“Here, take this,” said Mrs. Smith, 
producing her black coffee. “I don’t take 
any stock in mustard tea ’n eggs. Coffee’s 
my remedy. Swaller it all right down, Mis’ 
Perkins. There, I hope that’ll make you 
feel better soon’s it gits a chance to 
op’rate.”’ 

It was all Mrs. Perkins could do to swal- 
low the great bowlful of bitter coffee, but 
she finally succeeded in doing it. “TI feel’s 
ef I was all bloatin’ up inside,” she said 
presently, “I can’t hardly breathe. I 
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guess I won’t last long now. Dear me! 
It’s sech an awful feelin’.”’ 


A‘ this juncture there was another 
arrival. Mr. Stevens appeared upon 
the scene. 

“T see Downey ridin’ to town as fast as 
his horse c’d go, an’ I knew suthing mus’ 
be the matter, an’ I hollered what was up, 
an’ he yelled back, ‘Mis’ Perkins is a-dyin’ 
—p’ison!’ an’ soon’s I heard that I lit 
right out, cross-lots. What you want to 
do is to give her lard—melted lard. That'll 
save a dog that’s got p’isoned when nothin’ 
else will. I know—fer I’ve tried it on houn’s 
more’n once. An’ what’s good fer houn’s 
mus’ be good fer humans. Lard—git me 
a cupful of lard while I’m a kindlin’ up 
the fire to melt it. You know where ’t is, 
don’t you, Mr. Perkins?” 

“T don’t jest know where Mahaly keeps 
it, but I reckon I c’n find it,” answered 
Mr. Perkins. “Mahaly, is it in the stone 
jar in the butt’ry or down suller in the tin 
can?” 

“Tn—the—well-house,”’ answered Ma- 
haly jerkingly. “Oh, my land alive, why 
can't I die ’n be done with it? I never suf- 
fer’d so ’n all my life. Dear me, dear me. 
I couldn’t feel worse if I was bein’ tied 
up into knots. O! Oh-h!’”’ 

“Poor critter,”’ said Mrs. Ward sympa- 
thizingly. “I feel fer her. She makes me 
think o’ my sister Susan jest afore she 
died. The way she took on was suthin’ 
jest dretful.” 

By this time the lard was melted, and 
Mr. Stevens proceeded to administer it to 
poor Mrs. Perkins. 

“Jest lay back an’ open yer mouth, an’ 
I'll pour it in,’ he said. “It'll go down 
easy, bein’s it’s grease.” 

Mrs. Perkins seemed too far gone to 
feel like offering any objections. She 
simply opened her mouth as wide as pos- 
sible, and Mr. Stevens poured, and the 
lard went the way of mustard and eggs and 
coffee. After which the sick woman lay 
and groaned, and groaned as if the end 
was indeed near at hand. 

“She looks to me as if she was sinkin’,” 
said Mrs. Ward presently. ‘Jest see how 
blue she looks round her mouth.” 

“She does look’s ef she was a-goin’ to 
c’llapse, I’”’ said Mr. Stevens, shaking his 
head discouraginglvy. “T had a good ’eal 
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o’ faith in the lard. But I guess we got 
it down her too late. Galloway’s houn’s, 
tho’, didn’t git it till quite a spell after 
they’d swallered the p’ison. Mebby it 
don’t work the same on folks as it does on 
houn’s.”’ 

Mrs. Perkins began to labor for breath. 
She gasped, she panted, she groaned. 
She rolled her head from one side to the 
other in terrible distress. 


Poor suff’rin’ thing,” said Mrs. Smith, 

as she wiped her eyes on her apron. 
“T shouldn’t wonder if she’d drop off ’most 
any minnit, now. I don’t find the least 
sign of a pulse.”” She took hold of Mrs. 
Perkins’ arm and placed her fingers where ~ 
no pulse was ever felt. ‘Mr. Perkins, if 
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Ay 
’ 
“An’ you know I've lost two wives, but I've 
be’n resigned both times”’ 


there’s anything you feel like sayin’ to her 
afore she gits to she don’t sense anything, 
you’d better say it now.” 

Mr. Perkins responded with sobs. 

“Don’t take on so, Brother Perkins,” 
said Mr. Stevens. “Of course we don’t 
like to give up the wives of our bosom, 
but sometimes we have to, an’ it stan’s us 
in hand to be resigned to the will of Him 
who doeth all things well. What we can’t 
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help we’ve got to put up with the best we 
can. I’ve al’ays found that a real com- 
fortin’ tho’t, in all the b’reavements that’s 
come to me. An’ you know I’ve lost two 
wives, but I’ve be’n resigned both times.” 

“Well, you see, you’ve got kind o’ us’t 
to it,” responded Mr. Perkins, between 
sobs, “but I haint’. This is my first expe- 
rience, an’ it comes real tough, bein’s it’s so 
sudden.” 

‘“‘Here’s the doctor,” cried Mrs. Ward. 
“I’m real glad he got here afore it was 
all over, if he can’t do 
anything for her.” 

The doctor came in. The 
women fell back and gave 
him a place at the bedside 
of the dying woman. 

“She seems terribly sick,”’ 
he said, ‘‘What’s been done 
for her?” 

“T give her the whites o’ 
nine eggs,” answered Mrs. 
Ward. “That’s what my 
Aunt Susan al’ays give, an’ 
she was as good a doctor as 
ever went among sick folks, 
ef the folks that had her’s 
to be depended on.” 

“T give her much as a 
quart o’ mustard tea,” said 
Mrs. Downey. “I’ve al’ays 
heard say what was needed 
most of all, in p’ison, was 
an emetic, but someway we 
couldn’t get her to throw 
up. If we could, I reckon 
she’d ha’ be’n all right by 
this time. I- don’t see how 
she managed to keep it 
down. It mus’ be she’s all kind o’ par- 
alyzed, inside, an’- the mustard couldn’t 
rile up her stummick as it o’t to.” 

“T give her coffee,” said Mrs. Smith. 
“That worked well when Elder Brown’s 
boy took Paris green, but it hain’t worked 
in Mis’ Perkins’ case.” 

“‘An’ I give her melted lard,”’ said Mr. 
Stevens. “I’ve seen it work tip-top on 
houn’s, but I reckon ’t ain’t to be depended 
on for folks.” 
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“Let me see the bottle that she 


took the poison from.” 
bottle was brought. He looked at 
it. He smelled it. He tasted it: 
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T’S a wonder she isn’t dead if she’s taken 

all that stuff,” said the doctor. “It’s 
enough to kill her, without the poison. 
Let me see the bottle that she took the 
poison from.” 

The bottle was brought. He looked at 
it. He smelled it. He tasted it. 

“This puzzles me,” he said. “I don’t 
know any poison that looks like it. It 
hasn’t any smell, and there’s no taste to it. 
I don’t understand it at all.” 

Johnnie, the ten-year hopeful of the 
Perkins family, had come 
into the room by this time, 
and heard what the doctor 
said. 

“That ain’t real, honest 
p’ison,”’ he said. ‘““That’s a 
bottle o’ water we had, 
when we was a-playin’ 
drug-store, an’ I cut the 
name out of a book an’ 
stuck it on there. I gues 
s ma put the bottle in the 
closet an’ forgot about it. 
She’s al’ays a-pickin’ up 
the things after we go to 
school.”’ 

“T guess that explains 
the case all right,” said 
Doctor Spooner senten- 
tiously. “As I said before, 
it’s no wonder she’s in 
pain after having taken all 
the antidotes that you tell 
me were administered. 
When we’ve relieved her 
stomach of its contents 
I think she'll get relief 
Probably the trouble 
started with an attack of indigestion.’ 

“‘That’s the idee, e’zac’ly,”’ declared Mr. 
Perkins. 

“T kep’ a-tellin’ her to go light on such 
hearty vittles, but she wouldn’t listen to 
me. She over-e’t—that’s what’s the mat- 
ter with her. She’ll be all right in a day 
or two, an’ she’d stay all right if she’d use 
judgment with her eatin’.”’ 

“T wouldn’t wonder,” said Mrs. Smith 
“But I tell you she’s had a clost call.”’ 


The 


It is a matter of the simplest demonstration that no man can be really appreciated 


but by his equal or superior.—Ruskin 

















On Growing Old 


by Neal Brown 


Since Cicero wrote his immortal ‘“‘De Senectute’’ many writers have imitated to a 

greater or less degree the great Roman sage and orator, but few brief essays on the 

subject contain deeper or more original sentiment than Mr. Neal Brown has gathered 

of “things new and old’’ or evolved from his own observation of men and things. Old 
and voung will enjoy the thought and sentiment of the article. 


E have schools for man’s first child- 
W hood, none for his second. The 

faults of youth and of ripened 
manhood are emphasized in age. The 
puppyism of youth often hardens into the 
dogmatism of age. There are faults due 
to mental and physical decay, there are 
other faults due to lack of mental discipline 
or good sense—which lack may be of an 
ancestral kind. The first we look upon 
charitably; the latter we do not so easily 
forgive. 

Age is apt to speak with its own author- 
ity, not with the authority of worth. 
Often the man in years demands more 
than is his due. If he has done worthy 
things, the years speak for him, but alone, 
the voice of age has a quavering sound. 
If he has had full years, they will in some 
degree condone his barren unfruitful years. 
But if he has had no full years, assertion 
makes him tedious. If he try to make up 
for the paucity of his life by relating sup- 
posititious triumphs—by throwing bou- 
quets at himself, his friends will evade 
him. 

We tolerate the vealy vanities, the assert- 
iveness and cock-sureness of youth, but 
will noc allow these in threescore. Self- 
pride of a sort is a great character builder; 
but of a different quality is the egotism 
that wastes itself in self-worship, or the 
pride that is like the peacock’s preening. 


Lyecaees a man’s worthy actions are 

prompted by mixed motives. His 
deeds of generosity may come because of 
his desire to build up his own self-respect, 
to gain the respect of others, or because of 


humanitarian impulse and love of his 
fellowman. He need not be disparaged 
because all of these reasons combine. But 
now and then we meet a man whose gen- 
erosity is only another. form of tribute to 
his own vanity. He will do showy things 
to make his tribute greater, but not little 
deeds of justice and forbearance that have 
no herald. He will be mean where mean- 
ness cannot be advertised—generous where 
his actions can be proclaimed. Shakes- 
peare’s admonition—‘“To thine own self 
be true” has a various meaning. Being 
true to self may mean being true to what is 
false. Loyalty is not per se a virtue. Nero 
was true to self, but what of that self? 

The big man of big egotisms has many 
justifications. He has probably done the 
things that count. But the little egotist 
of big egotisms is offensive, not so much 
because of his egotisms, as because of his 
littleness and inefficiency. Often such a 
one furnishes a paradox. He will be 
afflicted with a subconscious feeling that 
if he do not boast and greatly pretend, he 
will not convince others that he is all he 
claims—nay, not even convince himself. 
Hence, his anxious eagerness to conceal 
the truth, to overcome disbelief. All these 
vices may harden with the hardening of 
the arteries. Should we not then look for 
fit instruction to grow old manfully if not 
gracefully? 

But age is apt to be resentful of instruc- 
tion. On dccasion it is fitting to tell a 
young man that he is an ass. It may bea 
useful part of his education. But who will 
be brave enough to hold the mirror up to 
nature at threescore? 
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Sometimes amusedly, sometimes in con- 
tempt, we look down upon garrulous, 
noisy youth, perceiving its lack of serious 
purpose, its callow vices, its fits and starts, 
its incoherent nebula of thought. But 
judgment of youth unleavened by kind- 
ness, is unjust. He who takes the judgment 
seat upon human frailty should think of 
his own follies, his own vices, his own 
mistakes—not only those of his youth, but 
those of his age, and pray for a humble and 
contrite heart. If he has gained wisdom 
or great place or power he will, in his 
heart of hearts, know that not to him alone 
is the victory. He will know that the 
favor of Fortune is not all due to his worth, 
but in part at least to chance and accident, 
and to causes that he did not control. 








Age is apt to speak with its own authority, not 
with the authority of worth. Often the man in 
years demands more than is his due. If he has 
done worthy things, the years speak for him, 
but alone, the voice of age has a quavering 
sound. If he has had full years, they will in 
some degree condone his barren unfruitful 
years. But if he has had no full years, assertion 
makes him tedious 








When we grow rebukeful of modern 
youth, we should recall Tennyson’s toler- 
ant lines: 

For many a father have I seen, 

A sober man among his boys, 
Who wears his manhood hale and green, 
Whose youth was full of foolish noise 

The successful man is apt to prescribe 
the regimen that he adopted, or that was 
forced upon him, to aspiring youth who 
may need counsel. Yet as there is no 
royal road to fortune, so there is no 
patent method of gaining success. The 
hut and the palace have alike contributed 
to the roll of fame. Pride of birth and 
circumstances may ennoble men and make 
them strong; so may also privation and 
hardship. Yet while early poverty may 
make a man strong, it may also embitter 
and narrow him so that he will be always 
only half made up—his usefulness to the 
world and to himself a doubtful thing. 

To look from the sophisticated Present 
to the unsophisticated Past makes great 
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the hired-man-habit. 
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events and heroic figures that once held 
the stage seem small. Where are the feuds 
and animosities of your youth, or even 
those of manhood’s prime? Time has 
belittled Homeric battles that once echoed 
to the clouds. Forty years ago you and 
Smith hated each other, and you and 
Tompkins took no comfort in living on the 
same earth together. Fifty years ago 
Jones defeated you for the office of justice 
of the peace cr county clerk—offices of 
meager honor and emolument. The whole 
world seemed black and hopeless to you 
when you found that Jones was the more 
popular man. Now you laugh and jest 
with Smith and Jones and Tompkins, and 
many another disturber of your youthful 
peace and happiness. Your early loss came 
to be your great gain. If you had been 
allowed to hold office, you might have 
become a mere municipal hired man with 
If you had gained 
the much-sought prize of a seat in Congress 
and had clung to the place long enough to 
acquire the Member-of-Congress-Habit, 
you might have become like many another 
who has gained like honor—a cringing, 
fawning, servile courtier of our great 
tyrant—Public Opinion. Be thankful that 
you have kept your manhood. 

I would also commend the motto which 
a veteran man of affairs kept hung up in 
his office: 

I am an old man and full of troubles, and 
most of them never happened 

With such philosophy the man in years 
may cheerfully meet many oppressions— 
and not the least of these will be the op- 
pression of evil laws. And yet— 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which kings or laws can cause or 

cure 

These thoughts are among the compen- 
sations of age. But with all its compen- 
sations age has yet many tragedies hard 
to endure. The old man finds that many 
of his hopes have withered; that many 
of his ambitions are unsatisfied. He started 
out in life with great ambition to become 
a prime minister, a president, to command 
the applause of listening senates, to achieve 
great riches. He slowly finds that his 
initial ambition can bear no fruit, and that 
he must be content with little. He must 
learn to secure a degree of comfort in 
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lowering his ambition to second place or 
to third place, or to no place at all. But 
age brings the compensation of a better 
judgment of values. 

If a man has grown in wisdom as in 
years, the prize he once longed for has 
grown smaller and smaller, until it seems 
unattractive. It has lost its value and 
cannot discontent him. Wealth and great 
place stand alike condemned. If, through 
all disappointments, he can hold fast to 
his ideals and retain the contented mind, 
the unembittered thought and look calmly 
out upon the uneasy world without cen- 
suring Fortune for her lack of favor, with- 
out disparagement or envy of those who 
have been more successful, who shall say 
that he has lost? 


_ may well be spent in simple ways 
and simple joys, in the companion- 
ship of books and of kindly s;irits. These 
influences have power “to turn an old man 
young.” 

John Burroughs says that the most 








With all its compensations age has yet many 
tragedies hard to endure. The old man finds 
that many of his hopes have withered; that 
many of his ambitions are unsatisfied. He 
started out in life with great ambition to become 
a prime minister, a president, to command the 
applause of listening senates, to achieve great 
riches. He slowly finds that his initial ambi- 
tion can bear no fruit, and that he must be 
content with little. He must learn to secure a 
degree of comfort in lowering his ambition to 
second place or to third place, or to no place at 
all. But age brings the compensation of a 
better judgment of values. 








precious resources of age are Nature, 
friends and books. 

I have seen a white-haired ancient— 
once a notable figure with rod and reel, 
creep into the stream with faltering steps, 
fumbling his tackle with trembling fingers, 
his eyes dimmed, the light tackle all too 
heavy for his abated strength, yet bravely 
venturing forth, not content to sit by the 
hearthstone and accept the portion of age. 
The pathos of decrepitude is emphasized 
in him. For he is struggling to bring back 
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fort in the example of noble expatriates 
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the love of his unstricken years—the glory 
of the stream and the splendor of days that 
can never more return. 

The youthful devotee of simple pleas- 
ures may find that he has laid up for 
the comfort of his age a contented joy that 
even age cannot stifle. More tragic is the 
life that has never known these loves— 








In many lonely places men have found refuge 


from a despiteful world and have lived and died 


in peace. When one thinks of the lonely old 
age that may be his portion, he can find com- 
For 
he who gives up the world, not because of 
cowardice, but because of some great ideal of 
service to man, or because he is broken with age 
and failing power cannot be entirely unjustified. 








that has narrowed slowly and inertly 
down through the dust of its last decade, 
attaining only the status of a human 
vegetable. Such a one cannot feel the thrill, 
the revolt against the infirmities of age, 
the wild longing to -revisit the scenes of 
earlier devotion, and to live over again 
the raptures of long ago. 
Always should 


Manhood’s noonday shadows hold 
The dews of boyhood’s morning. 


Thoreau could find the contented mind 
in his cabin on the shores of Walden Pond, 
even though unblest with worldly goods 
or family ties. Father Damien found it 
among the lepers. Stevenson, ordered 
south under sentence of death, found it on 
the wind-swept mountain top in far-off 
southern seas. Men and women of the 
noblest blood of France fled from the 
guillotine to garrets in other lands, where 
they spent their age and earned their 
bread in menial tasks, without complaint 
and in smiling intrepidity. 

So many great souls have justified our 
faith in manhood and in the power and 
might of man. In many lonely places 
men have found refuge from a despiteful 
world and have lived and died in peace. 
When one thinks of the lonely old age that 
may be his portion, he can find comfort 
in the example of noble expatriates. For 
he who gives up the world, not because of 
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cowardice, but because of some great ideal 
of service to man, or because he is broken 
with age and failing power cannot be 
entirely unjustified. 

It is an appealing picture which wise old 
Horace presents to us. He knew cities 
and crowds and yet loved country life 
and country ways. He retired to his farm 
in the Sabine Hills, there to spend a peace- 
ful and contented age, not fawning to either 
patrician or plebeian, and with an infin- 
itely just judgment of social values. 


H« who has a little competency to keep 
him from sordid and bitter depend- 
ency, a few friends whose affection will 
cheer his declining years, the companion- 
ship of his books, and of the green fields 
and woods and streams that he has grown 








Growing old has many stages. You can remem- 


ber the time when, in reading your favorite, 


author, you were disgusted to find that he had 
made his hero forty years old, and you won- 
dered how he could be guilty of imputing ro- 
mance to such an unconscionable age. By and 
by, even though you found forty years to be the 
old age of youth, you were solaced by the 
thought that it was the youth of old age, and still 
later you will wonder where youth ends and old 
age begins. 








to love, and some faithful soul to comfort 
him when the final summons comes— 
these will be the great compensations of 
his age. And if he can happily have wife 
and children to help him bear the burdens 
of age, he will be indeed blest, even though 
all the rewards and prizes of worldly suc- 
cess have turned to ashes. 

Growing old has many stages. You can 
remember the time when, in reading your 
favorite author, you were disgusted to 
find that he had made his hero forty years 
old, and you wondered how he could be 
guilty of imputing romance to such an 
unconscionable age. By and by, even 
though you found forty years to be the 
old age of youth, you were solaced by the 
thought that it was the youth of old age, 
and still later you will wonder where youth 
ends and old age begins. 

In many assemblages you once found 
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yourself the youngest man, or among the 
youngest. But with the swift-flying years, 
you finally found yourself equal in age to 
most of those in all assemblies; but the 
time comes when only younger men are 
crowding around you. And when you try 
to evade the thought that you are growing 
old, along comes some kindly friend with 
the greeting: ““How young you are looking.”’ 

You grow to regard as babes wild young 
blades of forty and fifty. You may com- 
fort yourself with the thought expressed 
by Holmes. He says that he could feel 
fairly immune from death as long as older 
men whom he knew still remained, espe- 
cially if they were of a much greater age 
than himself. They were farther out on the 
skirmish line, and must be taken first. 

But this comfort must be denied you 
when the outer defenses are gone and the 
outposts have been taken. When three- 
score and ten becomes threescore and 
twenty, or threescore and thirty, even 
though judgment seems to be indefinitely 
stayed, comes the great tragedy. For he 
who has attained this length of years, so 
far beyond that allotted to man, looks out 
upon a world that must seem silent and 
deserted. 

“‘The mossy marbles rest 

On the lips that he has prest 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 


Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb.” 


“All are gone, the old familiar faces.” 


He and death alone remain. For even 
the great destroyer seems to have a certain 
respect for such advanced age. 

To youth he presents a countenance, 
ruthless and terrible. But often with the 
last survivor of his generation, death seems 
to forget his office and to show a fine and 
friendly countenance, as if he would say, 

We two must gaze upon each other for « 
little while. 

The thought of this delayed traveler 
might be like that carved on a headstone 
in an old German churchyard: 


“O Lord, when thou callest me I will come, 
but now let me rest a little, for I am very 
weary.” 


yours is cruel because unthinking. 
Manhood often does not venerate 
justice and mercy. Justice must always 
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stand at the court of conscience, our advo- 
cate or our accuser. The saddest hours of 
age are those of retrospect over injustice 
done and wrongs which never can be 
righted. To a soul struggling with such 
remembrance, the waters of Lethe are more 
desired than the fountain of eternal youth. 
If we could only forget! Can you forget 
the gentle soul that watched and wept 
over you, and hoped and prayed for you, 
only to meet careless and unworthy re- 
quital? Where are the waters of Lethe 
that you may drink oblivion? Untroubled 
and happy must be the age that does not 
have these memories. 

As Burns is our great poet of the affec- 
tion, so Holmes is surely the poet of age. 
Over life’s decline he has woven in verse 
many felicitous half-jesting, half-melan- 
choly fancies. He sees the tragic side of 
age, yet will have his jest and quip and 
merry disdain. Nor does his jesting ever 
undignify the subject, and he has many 
lines of solemn, tender beauty and sadness. 

The old man who loves books should 
often read Holmes, for, if other poets 
have written the epic of youth, he has 
written the epic of both youth and age. 
For he who would grow old graciously 
must have the heart of a child as well as 
the wisdom of ripened manhood. 

I give you here a few fragments from 
Holmes. In birthday verses to Lowell 
he writes: 

We will not speak of years tonight— 
For what have years to bring 

But larger floods of love and light, 
And sweeter songs to sing? 

Thus he satirizes amatory age: 

Though young no more, we still would dream 

Of beauty’s dear deluding wiles; 

The leagues of life to graybeards seem 

Shorter than boyhood’s lingering miles. 

In 1854 he wrote “The Old Man 
Dreams.” 

In 1859, “A Modernized Version of Gil 
Blas.”’ His “Last Leaf” is a household poem. 

In 1882 he wrote “Before the Curfew,” 
a poem of exceeding beauty: 
Not bedtime yet! The night-winds blow, 
Thé stars are out—full well we know 

The nurse is on the stair, 
With hand of ice and cheek of snow, 
And frozen lips that whisper low, 
Come, children, it is time to go 

My peaceful couch to share. 
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No years a faithful heart can tire; 
Not bed-time yet! come stir the fire 
And warm your dear old hands; 
Kind Mother Earth we love so well 
Has pleasant stories yet to tell 
Before we hear the curfew bell; 
Still glow the burning brands 
. . > . 
Not bed-time yet! The full-blown flower 
Of all the year—this evening hour— 
With friendship’s flame is bright; 
Life still is sweet, the heavens are fair, 
Though fields are brown and woods are bare, 
And many a joy is left to share 
Before we say Good-night. 


I would like to have carved in marble 
over the grave of Holmes the lines he 
dedicated to Lowell: 


Rest to his hours of manly toil, 
Peace to his starlit dreams, 

Who loved alike the furrowed soil, 
The music-haunted streams 


I once heard a friend read the poem 








As Burns is our great poet of the affection, so 
Holmes is surely the poet of age. He sees the 
tragic side of age, yet he will have his jest and 
quip and merry disdain. Nor does his jesting 
ever undignify the subject. The old man who 
loves books should often read Holmes, for, if 
other poets have written the epic of youth, he 
has written the epic of both youth and age 
For he who would grow old graciously must 
have the heart of a child as well as the wisdom of 
ripened manhood 








entitled “I Want to Hear the Old Band 
Play.” The plaintive note running through 
the poem is the romance and glamor 
of the old friends, the old times, the old 
scenes, and the old days. And when the 
aged author of this poem hears the new 
band play the new tunes it makes him 
long to hear the old band play, for in his 
heart still live the melodies of youth. 


Eom most pathetic thought that comes 
to us is that if he could hear the old 
band play, he would be disappointed. In 
memory he hears it play with the fancied 
feelings of youth, and he idealizes it as he 
idealizes the hills and streams and scenes 
of early years—even as the sound of dis- 
tant church bells heard over summer fields 
has a cadence of beauty that is lost when 
you reach the shadow of the steeple. 
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If the gray-haired dreamer revisits the 
past he cannot make it seem the same. 
The hills will be smaller, and the fields 
different, and the streams will have a 
lessened charm. He is like a parent who 
thinks of the child he lost long years before, 
and idealizes its memory. But if by mira- 
cle he could again see this child, he might 
suffer dreadful disappointment, unless 
he, too, could retrace the years and be 
what he was when the child was taken 
away. 

The pathos of this song is typical, and 
yet, while in some of our moods we would 
like to hear the old band play, we might 
be almost afraid to have it play, lest its 
music suffer from the disillusions of our 
age. 


MEMORIAL 
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So many graves have grown green, so 
many hopes have vanished, so many 
changes have come since our youth that 
we can never bring back the old feeling, 
the old viewpoint. I, too, want to hear 
the old band play, and yet this wish has its 
fearful element. 


.. . Your old men shall dream dreams, 
and your young men shall see visions 


So we look ‘‘across the great gulf of time 
and parting, aad grief.” 

So we have with us both the dreamland 
of youth and the dreamland of age. 

Yet in our age we can illumine our dreams 
by remembering the visions of our youth. 

Until shall come to each,— 


The popped sleep, the end of all 
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— years ago the bugle and the drum 

And martyr-lips that e’en death made not dumb, 

Called to us from the Southland, “Brothers, come! 
Ho! brothers, come! 


“Come from the Great Lakes to each boundary sea: 
From mountain, river and broad prairie lea; 
Come all who dare to die, to make men free: 

Ho! brothers, come! 


‘Come from the father’s side, the mother’s heart, 
The wife's fond arms, the maiden’s winning art; 
The desk, the school, the factory, the mart: 

Ho! brothers, come! 


“Come to the scanty meal, the weary drill, 
The wearing march, fierce skirmish, bivouac chill, 
Come to the hospital's long days of ill; 

Ho! brothers, come! 


“Come to defy the volley and the shell: 

The sabre’s sweep, the bayonet’s onset fell; 

The fatal mine's outbreak, the prison-hell ; 
Ho! brothers, come! 


“Come, that the nation, living though we die, 

Re-knit together, henceforth may defy 

All wrongs, oppressions, treasons, ‘neath the sky: 
Ho! brothers, come! 


L’Envoi 
We answered, and today | marked through tears, 
Despite my manhood, how the passing years 
Had wasted those who, scorning loss and fears, 
Answered, “We come!”’ 


C. W. H. 


























ADMIRAL DEWEY OFFICIATING AT A NAVAL CEREMONY 


May-Day Memories 


by Charles Winslow Hall 


AY DAY, with its balmy air, recalls 
M traditions of the ancient and jolly 

English festival when “the lit-hs- 
men of London” and her thronging trades- 
men and apprentices, all, like their fresh- 
faced sweethearts, dressed in their best, 
their rosy cheeks still damp with the 
magical May-dew caught up from clumps 
of vernal grass, blue violets and yellow 
cowslips, or dashed off the pearly fragrant 
sprays of the white-thorn, most sovereign 
of all cosmetics—May-Day recalls when 
all these gay young people gathered in 
the fields outside the grim city wall, where 
May-fair had summoned all to joyous 
celebration of the reign of Spring. For 
centuries, year after year, they danced 
and wove mazy figures about the lofty 
and gaily-beribboned Maypoles, or hand- 
in-hand rushed across the “May meads”’ 
to “snap-the-whip,” or join the morris 
dancers; or, the first mad exuberance 


over, visited booth and stage, where 
huckster and sword-player, quarter-staff 
champion and itinerant juggler, pastry 
cook and the purveyor of “‘cakes and ale” 
vaunted their wares or skill in resonant 
patter. 

Our Pilgrim and Puritan forefathers took 
life too seriously to countenance such 
“light and profane observances,’ but, 
nevertheless even in the Plymouth colony, 
the May-basket, home-made and _ filled 
with wild or artificial flowers, cake or con- 
fectionery, was within the youth of men 
still living, stealthily hung on the neigh- 
bor’s door-knob or door-latch under cover 
of darkness, by swain or sweetheart, who 
ran away after a timid knock, lest pursuing 
lover or bevy of laughing, light-footed girls 
should capture and detect the giver. 

So, too, in the towns and villages of New 
England, the king and queen of the May 
long mustered their following of lads and 
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lassies, dressed in their best, and decked 
with crown, flower-wreath and many-hued 
streamers, and bearing lofty standards, 
wreaths and garlands of artificial flowers 
and gaily-colored ribbons. Even today one 
sees here and there—perhaps in some se- 
cluded. side street, where only the very 
poor have their homes—a tiny procession 
of white-robed girls and young boys, 
whose brows and shoulders are decked with 
a few cents’ worth of colored tissue paper, 
made up into rude imitations of natural 
flowers, which kindly Dame Nature usu- 
ally keeps cosily covered up until late 
frost no longer threatens them. 


“Popay memories of May-Day are more 

celebrated by the American people as 
the anniversary of a gallant adventure, an 
epochal sea-fight, won by a little squadron 
of American cruisers, seven thousand miles 
away from home or succor, which lacking 


armored vessels and even full supplies of © 


ammunition, had sailed from a neutral 
port six hundred miles away to the almost 
unknown Philippines, there to seek out 
and destroy a Spanish fleet, vaunted to 
be its superior in efficiency and numbers, 
and backed by mined channels and heavy 
guns of position. 

The gallant leader in that daring cruise, 
Commodore, now Admiral George Dewey, 
now sits day after day at his desk in a 
corner-room of the offices of the Navy 
Department Annex, at Washington, one 
of the best beloved officials of the nation, 
the only Admiral serving under the Ameri- 
can flag, and proudly honoring the four 
stars which he wears and the country 
which he serves. 

As the April sun rises higher and the 
trees bourgeon and leaf, and flowers grow, 
what wonder that the highest officer of the 
American navy, the tried veteran of two 
great wars, recalled some vivid memory of 
that crucial winter and spring of sixteen 
years ago. In his recently published 
autobiography* he has told the story so 
vividly that the reader can almost feel 
with him the weeks of preparation and 
waiting, of training his sea dogs and men 
behind the guns until they were straining 
upon the leash, when at last they came into 

**The Autobiography of George Dewey." New York: 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


their baptism of fire, and face to face with 
their enemy. 

He recalls how extremely happy and 
honored years ago, when assigned to the 
command of what was called “our Asiatic 
squadron” at Nagasaki, Japan, in January, 
he had found it to consist of the flagship 
Olympia, mounting four 8-inch, ten 5-inch 
and 21 quick-firing guns, and the cruiser 
Boston, the little Petrel, and the anti- 
quated sidewheeler Monocacy, fit only for 
river service, giving him for sea service 
six 8-inch, sixteen 6-inch and ten 5-inch 
rifles and thirty quick-firing guns, with a 
little over seven hundred officers and men. 
Later, after a visit of ceremony to the 
Emperor of Japan, he remained at Yoko- 
hama awaiting the Concord, which, with 
her battery of six 6-inch and six rapid-fire 
rifles, and one hundred and fifty-five offi- 
cers and men, brought him about one-half 


.of the scanty supply of ammunition fur- 


nished for this important service. 

The 17th of February, 1898, saw the 
flagship at Hong Kong, where the news of 
the disaster to the Maine at Havana on 
the fifteenth greeted him. The official 
communication a day later from Secretary 
Long read: ‘‘Maine destroyed at Havana, 
February 15th, by accident. The Presi- 
dent directs all colors to be half-masted 
until further orders,” etc. So until Feb- 
ruary 25th, the fleet was in mourning for 
a loss whose full significance had not then 
been fully comprehended. 

A few days later there came to the 
Admiral Assistant Secretary Roosevelt’s 
call to action and masterly preparation, 
“Order the squadron except the Monocacy 
to Hong Kong. Keep full of coal. In the 
event of declaration of war with Spain 
your duty will be to see that the Spanish 
squadron does not leave the Asiatic coast, 
and then offensive operations in Philippine 
Islands. Keep Olympia until further 
orders.—Roosevelt.” 


O time was to be lost. The Boston 

and Concord were summoned from 
Yokohama, and United States Consul 
O. F. Williams requested to furnish infor- 
mation about the forts, armament, sub- 
marine mines and guns and land defences 
of Manila Bay, while the admiral and his 
staff arranged for supplies of coal and 
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provisions,-and a haven of refuge when 
war closed the ports of all neutral nations. 

The Raleigh, just from her pleasant visit 
to Mediterranean ports, steamed in after 
her long voyage “‘over the swan’s path,” 
and added her battery of one 6-inch and 
ten 6-inch rifles and twelve rapid-fire 
guns, and 252 men to the little squadron, 
which was also somewhat strengthened by 
a part of the crew of the obsolete Mon- 
ocacy laid up safely in Shanghai. Still the 
supply of ammunition was utterly inade- 
quate for more than one long-contested 
sea-fight or bombardment; the greater 
part of the supply was still at Honolulu, 
thousands of miles away; and war might 
be declared at any time. 

So while today the Admiral dates his 
April letters, he cannot but think of the 
political movements which then pressed 
upon him for consideration. How Germany 
having seized Kiau Chau, where certain 
missionaries had been murdered, had now 


a “sphere of influence” in the province of" * 


Shantung; England had occupied Wei- 
kai-wei, and Russia was fortifying Port 
Arthur in blissful indifference to Japan, 
whose ships and spies were most courte- 
ously and unobtrusively acquiring knowl- 
edge that was thereafter to ““mock the coun- 
sels of the wise” of the chancelleries of 
Europe. “The dismemberment of the 
great Chinese Empire seemed imminent 
to many observers,” writes Admiral Dewey 
in his autobiography. “Hong Kong 
harbor was crowded with men-of-war; 
there was a feeling of restlessness and un- 
certainty in the air,’’ which the American 
commodore certainly shared. What would 
the Great Game be when Spain and 
America came to the death-struggle for 
Cuba and the Philippines, the last and 


most valuable of her once world-wide 
possessions. 
HE staunch Vermont “Green Moun- 


tain boy” never faltered; it was not 
for him to ignore by a hair’s breadth the 
significant orders. Consul O. F. Williams, 
at Manila, who had been thrice cabled 
from Washington to abandon the con- 
sulate and warned by the Spanish Governor 
General that a mob or assassin might kill 
him at any moment, still stuck to his post 
and gave to Commodore Dewey a mass of 
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useful and miscellaneous information that 
still provokes a smile as the quiet, cour- 
teous gentleman at the desk “thinks it 
over” and reviews “the extravagant 
rumors then rife in the streets of the city 
of Manila. There was a persistent rumor, 
one of the imminent attack by the Ameri- 
can squadron, another of the coalition 
of all Europe against the United States, 
and still another that our governs as 
beseeching the Pope to save us from 
destruction by the army and navy of 
Spain.” 

As a matter of record, Williams did 
advise Commodore Dewey that the Span- 
ish fleet was larger than had been reported, 
that over twenty small gunboats were in 
commission, which naval enterprise might 
make dangerous antagonists, and that 
seventeen heavy guns guarded the mouth 
of Manila Bay and forty pieces more were 
mounted at Manila and Cavite. 

A collier, the Nanshan, chartered with 
Cardiff coal, was purchased, as also the 
Zafiro, a supply ship, and the revenue 
cutter Ben McCulloch steamed in from 
Singapore. Only the Baltimore was lack- 
ing, and she was being driven day and 
night northward from Honolulu with sorre 
thirty-seven tons of ammunition, the last 
and most needful reenforcement of all. 

Then followed those last two weeks of 
waiting, waiting, waiting, while the Hong 
Kong papers dilated on the impregnability 
of Manila, and military and naval experts 
shook their heads ominously and opined 
“that our squadron was going to certain 
destruction.” No bets even at heavy 
odds could be placed at the Hong Kong 
Club on American success, and it was not 
especially diverting to learn that after 
the American officers had dined merrily 
with the gentlemen of a British regiment 
and departed, the universal remark was 
to this effect, “‘A fine set of fellows, but 
unhappily we shall never see them again.” 

During the last week spent at Hong 
Kong Admiral Dewey was too busy for 
vain apprehension, as April 17th brought 
the gallant little McCulloch with her four 
quick-firing guns and sixty-eight men, 
and a few days later the ships were in their 
war paint of gray on white; Washington 
cabled that war might be declared at any 
moment, and on the 22d of happy memory, 
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the Baltimore, with her battery of four 
8-inch and six 6-inch rifles and eight 
rapid-figgsguns and 328 men came grandly 
in with her cargo of ammunition from 
Honolulu. 

Already a dry dock was ready for her 
coming, and she had barely begun cleaning 
up when on April 23d, Major-General 
Black as Governor of Hong Kong sent 
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who seemed as much in love with their 
adventurous cruise as the little squad of 
naval men who sailed with them. Of 
course, the Commodore likes to remember 
that he did not hurry, but sailed after 
pleasant leave-taking with the repaired 
and repainted Baltimore and the Raleigh 
in line after the Olympia on Monday, 
April 25. 
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ADMIRAL DEWEY’'S FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH 


This picture was taken in Washington ten years ago and shows the Admiral and the late Mrs. Dewey 


“ 


notice of a neutrality proclamation, “‘re- 
questing that our squadron should leave 
the harbor not later than 4 p.m. April 
25th.” 

Mirs Bay, thirty miles away, was the 
final rendezvous, and the 24th of April 
recalls the sailing of the Boston, Concord, 
Petrel, McCulloch and the transports 
Zafiro and Nanshan, the two latter still 
manned by sturdy English mariners, 


T Mirs Bay the ammunition brought 

by the Baltimore was distributed, 
giving each vessel in all about three-fifths 
of its official allowance for the ordinary 
routine of peace. At midnight of the 
25th, the attendant tug brought Secretary 
Long’s final despatch: “War has com- 
menced between the United States and 
Spain. Proceed at once to the Philippine 
Islands. Commence operations particu- 
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larly against the Spanish fleet. You must 
capture vessels or destroy. Use utmost 
endeavor.” 

Now only Consul Williams, who had 
sailed from Manila on the 23d, was to be 
awaited, and on the morning of the 27th 
the little tug Fame brought him down 
to Mirs Bay from Hong Kong. The com- 
manding officers promptly met for a last 
conference, while the brave consul gave the 
last information which he had been able to 
secure before leaving Manila. 

At 2 p.m. the commanders had their 
ships under way. How pleasant it must 
have been for the veteran admiral to recall 
how balmy and beautiful was the day 
and how tranquil was the ocean as his 
Olympia led out his fighting ships in 
column, followed after an interval of twelve 
hundred yards by the auxiliary vessels. 

Subig Bay, thirty miles northeast of 


Manila Bay, must first be visited, for here, 


it had been long since determined was the 
proper point of vantage to crush the 
Yankee invader. Mines had been laid, 
hulks had obstructed the eastern channel, 
heavy rifles had been landed, and working 
parties sent to mount them, while Williams 
declared that Admiral Montojo had sailed 
with his whole fleet to meet the enemy. 
That fleet the Admiral reflects, “and not 
Manila, was our real objective, and if it 
was at Subig, we had to fight it there 
before going on to Manila.” 

So he recalls how when the first land 
was sighted on April 30 the Boston and 
Concord steamed off at full speed to recon- 
noiter Subig Bay, while eyes and ears were 
anxiously strained to catch the flashes or 
hear the dull reports of contending artil- 
lery. Some claimed that guns were heard 
and the Baltimore was sent to aid in the 
reconnoisance; but as the tropical sun- 
rise irradiated the sea and coastline, and 
the fleet forged slowly by at a four-mile 
distance, there was no evidence of hostile 
occupation. Later in the afternoon as 
the three ships stood out of Subig Bay and 
signalled “that no enemy had been found, 
I was greatly relieved,” said the Admiral. 
“T remember that I said to Lamberton, 
‘Now we have them.’ ” 

So as the last sunset of the bygone April 
was suddenly obscured in the velvety dark- 
ness of the tropical nightfall, the veteran 
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sea king recalls how at the last his ship 
rather drifted than steamed toward Man- 
ila, all lights extinguished or masked, and 
the gun crews at quarters. The last war- 
council held was ended by the Commodore’s 
declaration, “We shall enter Manila Bay 
tonight, and you will follow the motions and 
movements of the flagship, which will lead.” 


[' pleases him to reflect today that “There 
was no discussion and no written orders 
and no further particulars as to prepara- 
tion, for every preparation that had oc- 
curred to us in our councils had already 
been made. I knew that I could depend 
upon my captains and that they under- 
stood my purposes.”” So when darkness 
had shut out the view of the coast, with 
no stay for reconnoitering or formality, 
the Olympia led the line at full speed, with 
one masked signal light at the stern and 


» the other warships following at regular 


intervals, until the highlands of the outer 
bay loomed upon either hand and the 
flagship headed for the Boca Grande or 
“Big Mouth,” the wider but comparatively 
unused entrance. 

Would the batteries there be able seri- 
ously to damage the fleet? That is what 
perplexed the commodore and his captains 
sixteen years ago, for they could not doubt 
that the Spanish forts would open on 
them. Mines there were, too, but these 
were likely to be poorly managed or dam- 
aged by immersion, but El Frailes’ rocky 
islet battery of three 4~7-inch rifles, three 
more 5-9-inch on Caballo and three 6-3- 
inch battery on the Punta Restinga side 
of the entrance could concentrate on any 
ship a very murderous fire. Signal-lights 
flashed while the fleet was still ten miles 
away, but no beacon light located Corregi- 
dor and Caballo Islands, or the dangerous 
San Nicolas shoals, and the fleet made El 
Fraile only half a mile away, and made it 
a point of departure for the course of 
twenty-five miles, which still intervened 
between them and Manila City. 

“Now we began to hope that we should 
get by without being fired on at all,” re- 
flects the Admiral. It was nearly mid- 
night, and by the first dawn of May-day 
the two fleets were to meet. At ten 
minutes after 12 a.m. the first gun flash 
made darkness visible at the El Fraile 
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battery, and a shot sung between the 
Petrel and Raleigh. The Boston, Raleigh, 
Concord and McCulloch fired a few shots, 
but Caballo, Corregidor and the other 
batteries were as silent as the grave, and 
after three harmless shots, El Fraile muz- 
zled her war-dogs. There were no mines, 
no torpedo boats, no searchlights, in short, 
nothing effective. 

So in the darkness Dewey’s squadron, not 
abating their watchfulness, reduced their 
speed to little more than steerage-way; 
the gun-crews were allowed a little sleep 
at their guns, and at four o’clock coffee 
was served, after which the men, ready 
for battle, kept at quarters looking eagerly 
at the signal lights, rockets and beacons 
which apprised the Spanish admiral of the 
approach of the fleet. 


HE dawn of May-Day found them 
within range of the heavy batteries 
of Manila, whence Lieutenant-Colonel 
Garces of the naval artillery opened fire. 
Only the Boston and Concord replied, for 
ammunition’ was scarce, and the Spanish 
fleet was not there. That once destroyed, 
Manila and its forts must fall also. How, 
as the Spring joyance of park and garden 
and people surround him, can Admiral 
Dewey fail to think of that other picture 
of tropical beauty and grimmest war-craft, 
of the roaring guns of Manila, and the 
crescent line of Spanish ships before 
Cavite, with its western flank protected 
by the Sangley Point battery. “I felt,” 
he says, “‘confident of the outcome, though 
I had no thought that victory would be 
purchased at so slight a cost on our own 
side. Confidence was expressed in the 
very precision with which the dim, war- 
colored hulls of the squadron followed in 
column behind the flagship. Keeping their 
distance excellently, all the guns were 
pointed constantly at the enemy, while 
the men were at their stations awaiting 
the word. There was no break in the 
monotone of the engines save the mechani- 
cal voice of the leadsman or an occasional 
low-toned command by the quartermaster 
at the course, or the roar of a Spanish shell, 
for the Manila batteries continued their 
inaccurate fire, to which we paid no 
attention.” 
Soon the Cavite forts and Montojo’s 
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fleet opened long-range fire, with almost 
ridiculous bad gunnery. The American 
ships, now only two hundred yards apart, 
were driving nearer at about eight knots an 
hour, and steady converging so as to pre- 
sent the starboard bow to the enemy. 
At five thousand yards Commodore Dewey 
turned to his beloved captain, even then 
suffering from a mortal disease, and said, 
“You may fire when you are ready, 
Gridley.” 

Hastening to the conning tower, the 
gallant officer, proud of this command, pro- 
ceeded to give the signal, and a single 8-inch 
rifle from the Olympia’s turret let loose 
the war storm of the American warships 
on the doomed Spaniards. 

So incessant and accurate was this storm 
of missiles that it completely destroyed 
anything like effective work by the Span- 
ish artilleries, and when closer in, the course 
was changed more to the westward, so 
as to bring the port batteries into action, 
and after engaging the ships and batteries 
for some two miles on this tack, the fleet 
turned eastward again, completing a loop 
which was again repeated, bringing the 
batteries of the fleet ever nearer to their 
brave but doomed opponents. Torpedo 
launches rushed out, only to be torn in 
pieces by the rapid-fire guns; the Don 
Juan de Austria and the flagship Reina 
Cristina charged the Olympia, but reeled 
back riddled and sinking; and the Cas- 
tilla, albeit protected by iron lighters filled 
with rock and sand, was set on fire and 
abandoned. 

Then suddenly it was reported that there 
remained unexpended only fifteen rounds 
per gun for the 5-inch battery. A very 
serious matter for various reasons, and 
especially so since out of the fifty-three 
heavy guns of the fleet, twenty were of 
5-inch calibre, and these were all on the 
Olympia and Raleigh. If this were true 
the Olympia, after one hundred and fifty 
more discharges of her broadside guns, 
would have only four 8-inch rifles, and her 
quick-firing guns for service. So the fleet 
drew off, only to find that someone had 
blundered and that fifteen rounds had been 
fired, not that only that number remained 
unexpended. Then the men were sent to 
breakfast, and the captain reported none 
killed and two officers and six men but 
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slightly wounded. It only remained to 
silence the fire of the San Juan de Ulloa 
and the Cavite and Sangley batteries, all 
of which were gallantly but ineffectively 
fought, the Ulloa sinking, and the batteries 
smothered by the American fire with- 
out further casualties. Eight Americans 
wounded, against three hundred and eighty- 
one killed and wounded in the Spanish 
fleet, which was utterly destroyed, were 
the casualties of that notable May-day 
sixteen years ago. Saddest of all, the 
Spanish colonel of artillery, crushed by the 
utter failure of his batteries to avert this 
awful defeat, shot himself that evening, 
just as the pleasure-loving crowds gathered 
on the ramparts of the Luneta to listen to 
the Olympia’s band as it played national 
tunes interspersed with ‘“‘La Paloma” and 
other airs dear to the Castilian heart. 


O May-day was kept by a handful of 

American sea-fighters sixteen years 
ago, and their triumph was heralded 
throughout the world. The American 
people went wild over the story of their 
achievement, and the love and- honor of 
the American people still follows Admiral 
Dewey and his brave followers. 

Best of all and most gratifying in his 
fight is the honor conferred by Congress, 
which authorized President McKinley “to 
appoint by selection and promotion an 
Admiral of the navy who shall not be 
placed on the retired list, except by his 
own application, and whenever such office 
shall be vacated by death or otherwise, 
said office shall cease.”’ May it be long 
before the genial, industrious and young- 
at-heart admiral of our navy shall find it 
his duty to lay down as a burden the 
usefulness that he enjoys and the services 
he is still giving his country. 

In the cities, men think too much of 
money, of pleasure, of fads and fancies, 
good, bad and indifferent, to despair of 
the republic. But whenever the war drum 
calls to arms, or the signal for action flies 
at the masthead of an American warship, 
we shall find the descendants of Cava- 
lier and Roundhead, Huguenot, Semitic 
and Norseman, Celt and Saxon, and the 
Latin-American true to the flag and worthy 
of the warlike sons who in every genera- 
tion have never been found wanting. 
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The leading naval reviews of the world 
have pronounced Admiral Dewey’s auto- 
biography the most interesting contribu- 
tion to modern naval literature ever pub- 
lished. The account of the battle of 
Manila gives only a glimpse into the ro- 
mance contained in this wonderful life 
story. The book is more than a notable 
addition to naval literature—it is a human 
document of a notable career spanning a 
half century of the most important epoch 
in national history. It is a sidelight on two 
wars and naval conditions at sea during 
those eventful years, related by one who 
participated in the most striking scene in 
the naval history of the republic, for the 
half century just closing. 

The Vermont Historical Society already 
holds a trust fund of $3,500 to be devoted 
to building at Montpelier, the capital of 
the state and the birthplace of Admiral 
George Dewey, a suitable memorial. Here 
are the offices of the National Life Insur- 


‘ance Company which was established by 


the father of Admiral Dewey, Julius Y. 
Dewey, who was president until his death 
in 1876; he was succeeded by Charles 
Dewey, who held office up to 1901. Mr. 
Edward Dewey was Vice-President. These 
two gentlemen, associated with him in the 
life insurance business, and Admiral Dewey 
were the only children of the founder of 
the well-known National Life Insurance 
Company. 

The singular fact in connection with this 
company is that it is a name protected by a 
Supreme Court decision, handed down by 
Justice Holmes, providing that all mail 
addressed ‘‘National Life Insurance Com- 
pany” must be delivered to this company 
or its representatives. This decision of the 
highest tribunal signified that the company 
founded by the father of Admiral Dewey 
had the exclusive right to use the term 
“National” as applied to an insurance 
company, a sign of significant importance 
when it is remembered that the National 
Life Insurance Company was founded in 
1850, and has kept that title clean and 
clear of any stain during all these years, 
just as Admiral Dewey, the Montpelier 
boy and the son of the founder of this 
company gave the “National” idea a 
renewed and inspiring significance on that 
memorable May Day at Manila. 








Jabe and Em 


by C. H. Congdon 


FORTY years they’ve lived together, Hearts of love and consecration, 

Years of fair and stormy weather. Hearts of oak in tribulation; 
In the soil their path is beaten, Duty’s path they both have trod 
Honest toil their lives to sweeten; Hand in hand they’ve walked with God; 
Now, with threescore years and ten, “Peace on earth, good wili to men” 
Youthful hearts are Jabe and Em. Rules the lives of Jabe and Em. 


Jabe and Em, ambition spurning, 
(Though not innocent of learning), 
Chose the station of their birth: 
Living close to mother earth, 
Sordid wealth was not their goal. 
Rather matters of the soul. 


Altruistic in their living, 
Helpfulness and cheerful giving, 
Hospitality their rule, 

Stern adversity their school; 

No complaining, no repining, 
Always “‘clouds with silver lining”’; 
Surely little to condemn, 

In the lives of Jabe and Em. © 


Oft when stormy seas I’d crossed 
And my bark was tempest tossed, 

I have wandered through the gloam 
To the haven of their home. 


There I found a welcome rest Looking back with no regret 

Where my weary soul was blessed. Rocks that once their path beset 
Oh, the joy of meeting them, Monuments have now become 
Brother Jabe and Sister Em. To the scroll of victories won. 

As I view their waning years Looking forward, still are seen 
Through a flood of glistening tears, Years of joy and peace serene; 

As their “‘psalm of life” is sung, Then, when passed beyond our ken, 
Could I wish that they were young? Rich rewards for Jabe and Em. 


*This verse was composed for the celebration of a fortieth wedding anniversary, and is printed in the Nationa] 
at the request of a reader who believes it will appeal to many couples 
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Dancing as a Fine Art 
by L. M. Rankin 


OR several centuries the fine arts, 
so-called, have consisted of music, 
painting, sculpture and poetry. Ar- 

chitecture has sometimes been included— 
oftener not; a sort of poor relation hanging 
on the outskirts, with only a sneer or a 
snub accorded it by its haughty kindred. 
But the actual Cinderella of the family 
has been Dancing, whom a cruel fate has 
kept in the background, utterly ignored 
and forsaken until the Twentieth Century, 
a kind-hearted and discerning fairy god- 
mother, opulent in her inventions and 
blessings to mankind, saw fit to restore 
the little ash-maiden to her true heritage. 
There never was a mythology in which 
the gods and goddesses grew old with the 
years. That was one divine attribute of 
the immortals that all mankind innately 
and unconsciously felt belonged to them— 
eternal youth! So Dancing, really the first- 
born of all the Arts, is today, through the 
centuries, as young as any of her sisters. 

Let us define Art at the outset, as the 
expression of the Divine in terms compre- 
hensible to the human senses. Painting is 
divine truth in terms of color; sculpture in 
terms of form; music in terms of sound 
through undulatory vibration; poetry in 
terms of rhythmic speech; dancing in terms 
of rhythmic motion. As members of the 
same family they are all equal in import- 
ance; they have a common lineage, a com- 
mon birthright, and a common mission to 
mankind. By virtue of these attributes in 
common and in particular the charge laid 
upon each of them to interpret the various 
forms of Truth, as messages from the Divine 
Being to his children, one is the equal of the 
othér. 

Granting the equal importance to man of 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture and 
dancing, it is worth while to consider the 
art that has been neglected from pagan 


times, through all the Christian centuries 
down to our own. The ancient peoples, 
the Egyptians, the Assyrians, the Hebrews, 
the Persians accorded to dancing the first 
rank in all the arts. The Greeks brought 
sculpture and the drama to a height never 
before equalled and never since excelled; 
but their essential national expression was 
that of the sensuous joyance of their 
dances, of the physical as the equal of the 
spiritual, of the human body as the fitting 
companion to the human soul. Heine, 
one of the greatest poets of Germany, on 
first beholding the Venus of Milo, cast 
himself prostrate before it and wept. 
His genius caught the message conveyed 
through the centuries by the genius of the 
Greek sculptor, felt the divine soul radiat- 
ing the cold marble, understood for the 
first time the divine message that God 
had created man in His own image—and 
melted into tears. 


E ANCING was evoked by the Orientals 
when Europe was the abode of sav- 
ages and wild beasts; then came sculpture 
as the flower of Greek civilization; then 
painting in medieval Italy, then poetry 
in the glorious Elizabethan era of England, 
then music in modern Germany as evolved 
by Beethoven and Wagner, and now it 
seems tHat our own times are destined to 
bring Terpsichore into her own once again. 
That dancing is one of the fine arts, worthy, 
moral above all question, and as dignified 
as music, poetry, sculpture or painting, 
is evident to anyone who has watched 
those perfect exponents of the new art, 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Castle. 

To see Mr. Castle and his wife in their 
modern dances is to behold the true poetry 
of motion; to feel the golden cadences 
of music; to yield to the rich coloring of a 
‘Titian or a Turner; to see the old Greek 
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gods of Phidias and his compeers come to 
life again. All the arts contribute to the 
delight of the beholder in the dances of 
the Castles. It would seem as if the 
mazurkas and polonaises of Chopin had 
been transmuted from sound to motion. 
In Mrs. Castle we behold the embodiment 
of Rosalind and Juliet, Viola and Miranda. 
Vernon Castle, her husband, is the greatest 
dancer among the men of modern times. 
He has devoted his life to the art of dancing. 
A book on “Modern Dancing,’* recently 
compiled by these two talented young 
people, throws light upon the art which 
is already fascinating men and women all 
over the land. The beauty of the art is 
suggested, the mystery of the new steps 
explained. With a wealth of detail in 
instruction, and elaborate illustrations of 
the minutia of every step and posture, the 
little volume furnishes a guide to the in- 
tricacies of all the new dances springing 
into life. ‘Modern dancing has come to 
stay,” says Mr. Castle in the opening 
chapter of the book, “whatever may be 
the current opinion. Of course, individual 
dances are bound to change; undoubtedly 
we shall have a revival of the older dances. 
From the standpoint of health, dancing is 
splendid exercise and keeps one absolutely 
fit. Expert medical testimony as to the 
value of dancing is in its favor. 

“Our modern physicians unite in think- 
ing it. a valuable health and youth pre- 
server. People who dance drink less, and 
when they drink at all they exercise, in- 
stead of becoming torpid around a card- 
table. There are so many arguments in 
favor of dancing that reasonable minds 
must be convinced that the present popu- 
larity of dancing among people of all ages 
and classes is one of the best things that 
has happened in a long time.” 


HE much-talked-of Tango is the first 

dance discussed. “It is a bit of the 
irony of fate,” remarks Mr. Castle, “that 
the Tango and’ other modern dances are 
the subjects of'so much adverse criticism, 
when in reality they are the pathfinders, 
the pioneer dances of a new era of charming 
steps. The Tango as we dance it now is 


* “Modern Dancing.” 
Castle. New York: 
Company. Pricé, $2.50. 


By Mr. and Mrs. Vernon 
World Syndicate Publishing 
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much modified from the first Argentine; 
the Hesitation Waltz has been evolved into 
a graceful dance seldom equalled; while 
the Innovation is really almost a Minuet, 
since the partners step the measures quite 
apart from each other. It, too, marks 
the changing ideas and ideals of the dancers 
of today. Shuffles and twists and wriggles 
and-jumps are no longer words to be used 
in connection with dancing. What is more, 
the exercise gained through the new 
dances is just as great, the benefit just as 
lasting, and the pleasure much more than 
in former dances. Dancing should be the 
poetry of motion; the steps are incidents. 
What is important is that the dancer 
should be so attuned to the music that he 
expresses the themes of the composer. 
“Dancing has attained a new value, for 
it offers something as grateful to the old 
and middle-aged as to the young. More- 
ever, I. do not believe that our present 
dances are: the last word. I think the 
shifting season will find us dancing varia- 
tions not only of the slow ‘Waltz, the 
Berlin, and the Oxford Minuet, but that the 
dances of tomorrow will be a modified form 
of Sir Roger de Coverley and the Minuet 
itself. At any rate, I think.we will go back 
through the range of stately steps and will 
probably adopt the old rule that the man 
should touch only his partner’s fingertips 
as they tread the measures of the dance.” 
Mr. Castle goes on to describe some of 
the new dances, and looking here and there 
over the chapters, one finds instructions 
and suggestions of the Waltz Walk, the 
Swing Step, the Side Waltz, the Eight 
Step and the Lame Duck—which Mr. 
Castle declares, “in spite of its unpoetic 
name, may be made to look very graceful.” 


yp a following chapter, the origin of the 
Tango is considered. ‘The Tango,” 
says Mr. Castle, “is not, as commonly be- 
lieved, of South American origin. It is an 
old gypsy dance which came to Argentina 
by the way of Spain, where in all proba- 
bility it became invested with certain 
features of the old Moorish dances.. The 
Argentines adopted the dance, eliminating 
some of its reckless gipsy traits, and added 
to it a certain languid indolence peculiar 
to their temperament. After Paris: had 
taken the dance up a few years ago, it was 
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gradually toned down, and it bloomed 
forth a polished and extremely fascinating 
dance, which has not had its equal in 
rhythmical allurement since the days of 
the Minuet. Beyond doubt, the Tango 
correctly practised is the essence of the 
modern soul of dancing, the autocrat of 
the up-to-date soiree dansant. For it is 
not only a dance, it is a style; to master 
the Tango one must first master its style, 
absorb its atmosphere. Among the many 
points in its favor, not the least is this: 
that it not only commands grace, and espe- 
cially repose, but it develops and even 
creates these endowments. The only 
drawback in America to this lovely dance 
lies in the fact that nearly all teachers 
teach it differently. A variety of steps 
which do not belong to the dance at all— 
nor to the ballroom for that matter—have 
been taught and practised by inefficient 
teachers. In order to give the dance the 
absolute popularity it deserves it must be 
“standardized.” ”’ 


ERE is a word of advice that Mr. Castle 

throws in as to mastering the difficult 
Tango: “The most important thing about 
the Tango is its tempo. You must, before 
you can dance at all, understand and appre- 
ciate the music, and the best way to learn 
this is to walk (with or without a partner) 
in time to it. By doing this you impress 
upon yourself that it is a slow dance, and 
that it should be simple, and not full of 
jerky and complicated steps. This walking 
of Tango time is not as easy as it may 
seem; it should be practised frequently, 
so as to make it smooth. The shoulders 
must not go up and down, the body must 
glide along all the time without any stops. 
It is correct either to walk on your heel 
and toe or just on the ball of the foot, 
or else they step out on their heel first. 
I advise dancers to do what is the easiest 
for them, for when one is walking com- 
fortably it is easier to do the steps natu- 
rally. The first step to master, and one 
of the most difficult, is the Cortez.” 

Now follow instructions on the Cortez, 
the Promenade, the Media Luna, the 
Scissors, the Outer Edge, the Ziz Zag, the 
Polka Skip and the Wind-Up, leading to a 
fascinating chapter on the Waltz. 

“As to the origin of the waltz, there are 
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varied opinions,’ 


“Pro- 
fessor Desrat claims that it came from 


says Mr. Castle. 


Russia; another writer states that it is 
derived from an old dance, the Allemande. 
Notwithstanding this controversy, it has 
been proven beyond a doubt that the 
Waltz in its first form came from Italy to 
Provence, and thence to the Court of 
Valois, under the name of ‘La Volta.’ 
Henry the Third and Marguerite of Valois 
were both fervent devotees of this dance, 
which they called ‘Valse 4 trois temps.’ 
Other dances overshadowed and crowded 
it out later on, and little was heard of it 
until, in its present form, it was brought 
from Germany to Paris in 1795. Castil- 
Blaze, an accepted authority, called it 
‘that imp from France brought up in 
Germany.’ The first German Waltz tune 
was the well-known ‘Ach du lieber Augus- 
tin,’ and dates as far back as 1770. It 
immediately became a favorite with the 
pleasure-loving Parisians, and when the 
Austrian embassy in Paris introduced its 


_ famous dejeuner dansant in the beginning 


of the nineteenth ceritury, the waltz was 
the prime favorite at these gatherings. Its 
reception by the English public was less 
cordial when the French dancing-master 
Cellarius introduced the waltz into London 
society in 1812. Caricatures appeared in 
the papers picturing the sentiments of the 
ultra-purist section of the community 
who had persuaded themselves that the 
introduction of the waltz into England 
was a conclusive step on the national 
downward path. There is still in existence 
a letter from a shocked parent, who hurried 
his daughter away from a ball-room where 
he saw his precious offspring held by a 
young man in a position that he could not 
describe better than the very ‘reverse of 
back to back.’ This first real round dance 
did not become popular until the Russian 
Emperor Alexander, with Countess Lieven 
as partner, had danced it in 1813 at Al- 
machs, then the meeting-place of the 
fashionable world of London. For a long 
time, however, the waltz was a perpetual 
thorn in the side of the anemic moralist, 
and even as late as 1870 a pamphlet by 
John Haven Dexter was issued against it, 
in which he objected to the lawless arm of 
the sterner sex encircling the graceful form 
of a young and beautiful female.”’ 
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Here is Mr. Castle’s breezy description 
of the much-talked-of Hesitation Waltz: 

“At the present day a new form of the 
dance has crowded out the old-fashioned 
waltz. It is the Hesitation Waltz. Before 
I go any further I want to admit being no 
great authority on this dance; I only try 
to explain the way it is done by the best 
dancers. Everyone seems to do it differ- 
ently, and I know at least four persons, 
whose word I would swear by, who assure 
me that they are the originators of the 
Hesitation. In fact, my wife and I seem 
to be the only dancers who have not had 
a hand (or a foot) in this sometimes beauti- 
ful and much-abused dance. 

“The dancers assume the ordinary plain 
waltz position. Then the man steps back 
with the right foot, taking two steps on 
two counts, alternating the right and left 
foot; then he moves forward two steps— 
right foot, left foot—again allowing each 
step to fill in one count of the music. Thus, 
to be very explicit, four counts have been 
occupied, but the steps should not be 
directly forward and backward, leaving 
you in the same position; you should turn 
and travel just a little. For the next two 
counts the gentleman allows his weight 
to rest on his left foot. This creates the 
sense of hesitation in the dance, which 
has given it its name. 

“The lady starts forward—left, right, 
and back left, right, finally holding her 
weight on the right foot through the fifth 
and sixth counts. Then she goes back on 
her left foot for the next part of the step— 
left, right, and then forward left, right— 
finally holding her weight as before on the 
two last counts. I might add here that a 
great many people start with the hesitating 
steps and finish with the waltz. That is 
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a matter of preference. This measure could 
be continued indefinitely. By counting 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and holding or hesitating 
on the 5, 6, you can’t very well go wrong; 
and you are doing the Hesitation Waltz. 

“Of course, were this all, it would be a 
very tiresome dance. So you vary it 
slightly by doing either two or three ordi- 
nary waltz measures—or some of the 
figures I am about to explain or some of 
your own. After you have a rough idea of 
this first step, I advise you to cease count- 
ing and try to do the hesitation when the 
music seems to “ask it” —if you know what 
I mean. Nearly every good waltz has cer- 
tain strains which, if you have a good ear 
for music, you will not fail to recognize as 
calling for some sort of hesitation or pause. 

“In my opinion it is much better to 
hesitate when the music hesitates, and, 
when it does not, simply do the ordinary 
waltz movement or steps to that tempo. 
Avoid always the terrible schedule which 
obliges you to waltz, hesitate, waltz, hesi- 
tate, etc., no matter what tune is being 
played or who is in your way. That kind 
of dancing belongs to the people who count 
to Gamecieen, looking up at the ceiling, 
1, 2, 3—1, 2, 3—1, 2, 3.” 

Pictures of Mr. and Mrs. Castle dancing 
the various steps accompany the descrip- 
tions; and with clear explanations and 
precise classification of the many new 
dances, ‘‘Modern Dancing’’ makes fascina- 
ting reading matter. The instructors of 
the four hundred in New York, the acceded 
authority on all that expresses the refine- 
ment, the grace, the fascination, the beauty 
of the modern dance, the Castles’ book may 
be called the final word on what promises 
to be the great social relaxation of Ameri- 
cans for years to come. 

















“With business as the overpowering genius of the age, Judge Elbert H. Gary has made an impress 
of leadership that is as significant as any in public life’’ 








A Statesman in the Realm of Business 


by Mitchell Mannering 


In the evolution of business methods during the last decade, Judge Elbert H. Gary has 

given utterance to sentiments in the conduct of business that are of broad statesmanlike 

scope and have marked him as a public leader although a private citizen. The excerpts in 

this sketch include the charts by which the large business interests of the future are to be 

guided. Judge Gary’s words encompass in simple, colloquial comment the broad princi- 

ples of sympathetic and intelligent appreciation of a man-to-man consideration of the 
welfare of the industrial unit 


WO thriving cities in the United 
BG States constitute a unique compli- 

ment to the constructive genius of 
Judge Elbert H. Gary. On the Indiana 
state line, bordering Chicago, is a young 
giant city in the industrial world created 
on the sand dunes of Lake Michigan, on 
land passed by for years by travelers East 
and West as worthless. Here these very 
sands were turned into gold by the magic 
of industrial creative force rather than that 
attempted by the mythical magic of 
alchemy in ancient days. The great 
harbor, the forest of smoke stacks, the 
hum of activity mark Gary, Indiana, as a 
city of the new century, and the iron 
center of the Middle West, where quota- 
tions rule the same as in the Pittsburgh 
market. It has proved the magnet that 
has moved further westward the empire 
of the iron realm, and has welded East and 
West, North and South into a close unity 
of commercial supremacy for the nation 
at large. 

The “tale of two cities’ named Gary 
reflects the genius of the age. The utiliza- 
tion of the fiery fumes of coke and every 
particle of by-products from gas and coke 
make the story of Gary, Indiana, an endur- 
ing object lesson in industrial conservation. 

The city of Gary, West Virginia, known 
to its business founders as the location of 
Plant No. 3 of the United States Coal and 
Coke Company, is also a modern munici- 
pality. It lies in a beautiful and sinuous 
valley, originally bordered on either side 
by steep and wooded slopes, enforested 


to the very crest. It has been laid out. 
and extended with more than usual atten, 
tion to the preservation of the natura- 
beauties and advantages of its locationl 
The trees have been preserved to shadow 
the highways and byways, and to clothe 
the hillsides with yearly-renewed majesty 
and beauty, while the little river which 
traverses the valley is crossed by durable 
bridges, and preserved from contamination 
and unsightly surroundings. On the west- 
ern slopes the dwellings of the employers, 
the club-house and Gary Bank are faced 
on the eastern border by long rows of 
detached houses, from the cottages and 
lodging houses for the miners to the 
residence districts all arranged with ample 
space for air and exercise, with a back- 
ground of unmutilated forests and the eter- 
nal hills, recalling scenes in Switzerland. 

The seal of the Indiana city reminds 
one of an ancient coin of Greece or Rome, 
bearing as it does the Judge’s profile, the 
word “Gary” and the date 1906. 

For the past decade the name of Judge 
Elbert H. Gary has stood out pre-eminent 
on the commercial horizon in the United 
States and abroad. He was a pioneer 
leader in a combination of idealism and 
practical business sagacity, sounding the 
trend of the times. With business as the 
overpowering genius of the age he has made 
an impress of leadership that is as signifi- 
cant as any in public life. Judge Gary 
has been the balance-wheel in a transition 
of business methods that has been nothing 
short of revolutionary. Instead of streets 
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running red with human blood and build- 
ings being torn down by frantic mobs, a 
revolution has been accomplished by 
eliminating arbitrary and dictatorial meth- 
ods, and by putting into the life-blood of 
business the warm, pulsating spirit of 
humaneness and an appreciation of the 
privileges of all the people. The steady 
and ceaseless onflow of business and main- 
tainence of good wages has prevented 
panics and illuminated the marts of trade, 
with a spirit never dreamed of in the old 
swash-buckler days of barter and exchange. 


FAR beyond the boundaries of these two 

cities whose enormous pay-rolls include 
nearly a quarter-million men, the influence 
of Judge Gary has been marked in the 
adjustment of business affairs at home and 
abroad to the progressive ideals of true 
democracy. On the seventeenth floor of 
the Empire Building, in New York City, 
I found Judge Gary one day in a brief 
interim among the usual long list of busi- 
ness appointments. He was seated at his 
desk. A large atlas near at hand suggested 
his world grasp of affairs, and the various 
maps and globes in his office recalled paint- 
ings of ancient studios. On his office walls 
are the portraits of nearly all the eminent 
men in this country; the very atmosphere 
is permeated with friendliness. The char- 
acter of a man is often reflected in his 
surroundings, and here was an air of 
comradeship—for near the portraits of 
famous men were pictured groups of work- 
men and the homes of miners. There is 
something kindly and sympathetic, quick 
and appreciative, broad and comprehen- 
sive in the character and manner of Judge 
Gary that has been reflected in his ad- 
ministration of the largest business cor- 
poration in the world. Dealing with 
figures that equal the budgets of many 
nations, there has never been a time when 
the unit of the individual is lost sight of 
in Judge Gary’s survey of the conditions 
of today and tomorrow. 

When he put on his glasses and looked 
at reports he seemed to find the vital point 
with unerring glance. Conferences were 
held in quick succession, and even after 
the discussion of prosaic business matters 
the gaze of the Judge out over the harbor 
indicated the far-seeing thoughtfulness 
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of the man—viewing the ships on the river 
pushing out (to sea) on the pathways of 
the high sea, carrying products of com- 
merce that fill the wage-earners’ envelope 
and build American homes. 

The blue-eyed baby rocked in a cradle 
at Wheaton, Illinois, in 1846, grown to 
mature years, was a typical product of 
the early pioneer days of the Middle West. 
At his birthplace, the Gary Memorial 
Church stands as a tribute to his parents, 
who were pioneer members of the church 
in his home town. Educated at Wheaton 
College and at the University of Chicago, 
young Gary won the degree of LL.B. in 
1867, and looked out on life with absorb- 
ing ideals. In the same year he began the 
practice of law, but even in those days 
was never too busy to give his time to 
public affairs. He was president of his 
village for three terms, and the first mayor 
of his native city, serving two terms. As 
County Judge of Du Page County, Illinois, 
he also served two terms. The call of the 
law at Chicago was strong, and for more 
than a quarter of a century, Judge Gary 
acted as general counsel for many promi- 
nent railroads and corporations. At this 
time he was making a close study of con- 
structive corporation administration. As 
President of the Chicago Bar Association 
in 1893 his pre-eminence in his profession 
was accorded by his fellow-lawyers, but 
in the very zenith of his triumph he re- 
tired from active practice in 1898, to 
become president of the Federal Steel 
Company. Later he became prominently 
identified with the organization of the 
United States Steel Corporation, of which 
he still remains Chairman of the Board of 
Directors and Finance Committee. All 
these years of activity seem to have given 
Judge Gary that breadth of view and sym- 
pathetic purpose that have made his name 
revered and respected by workingmen the 
world over, and an honored leader in 
commercial affairs. The force of his con- 
structive genius is revealed in the large 
plants of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, scattered over the country, and the 
influence of a generous and just adminis- 
tration in this corporation has held in 
check the frenzy of panic, and held the 
gigantic commercial leviathan on an even 
keel, always with consideration of the 
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smaller craft. There is a system in the 
organization that has already served as an 
example for the government itself, as its 
business responsibilities expand in parcels 
post and postal savings. An inspection 
of the various plants of the steel corpora- 
tion reveals the care shown for the safety 
and protection of employees, the system 
of promotion for merit, encouragement of 
thrift and safeguard against want in old 
age—all part and parcel of the practical 
dreams of Judge Elbert H. Gary. 

The first great business institutions to 
inaugurate the slogan of “Safety First” 
was the steel corporation, and the result 
of this policy is shown in the marvelous 
diminution of casualties and accidents. 
“Safety First” is emblazoned upon the 
man at every post, and in this primary 
conservation of human life and effort, the 
spirit of the age has been most effectively 
emphasized. 

If there ever was a man who has given 
his soul and spirit to the achievement of 
success based upon sound and progressive 
principles, it is Judge Elbert H. Gary, 
but no mere description of the man could 
adequately portray the dynamic force and 
power of his personality. In his public 
addresses, in his letters to the heads of the 
various departments, and in his plans 
for the people associated with him in 
every capacity, the life record of Judge 
Gary reveals an important contribution 
to the history of the times. A volume of 
Judge Gary’s addresses at different critical 
periods of recent years will serve as a 
valuable reference in the future. When he 
speaks there is no circumlocution, but a 
concise and direct statement of situations, 
and the result of his utterances is poteutial 
in its influence on public as well as business 
affairs in inspiring confidence and hope- 
fulness. 

It has been said that history is a bundle 
of biography, and a biography of Judge 
Gary would not be complete unless it was 
interpolated freely with his epigrammatic 
comment from time to time in the trend 
of affairs. An examination of the utter- 
ances of public men during the last decade 
will not reveal a more clear insight into 
the radical change of thought in the United 
States than excerpts from his addresses, 
delivered with that impromptu and spon- 
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taneous earnestness that always breathes 
faith and assurance. 

The story of the nation’s prosperity is 
closely associated with the development of 
the steel trade, and with this is intimately 
associated the life-work of Judge Gary. 
He seems to think in universals and has a 
mind that can be aimed straight at correct 
solutions.. There is none of the spectacular 
in his make-up. He shuns _ personal 
publicity, but is always aglow and en- 
thusiastic on any subject that pertains 
to bringing together in correct and amica- 
ble relations the people engaged in indus- 
tiial enterprises. 

Unconsciously he exerts an influence 
which he seems little to realize, and in 
these days when the conference room has 
become all important in the direction of 
commercial as well as public affairs, 
Judge Gary has proven a master of results 
accomplished. Every age and time is 
characterized by groups of men excelling 
in a definite ability required to meet the 
emergencies of the times, never to be 
wholly repeated as conditions and environ- 
ments change. Some eras have been noted 
for poets who have written epics, for 
architects that have built for posterity to 
admire, for military heroes who won fame 
written in the blood of men; but the present 
time has its epics in great skyscrapers of 
steel construction, bridges and gigantic 
gates at Gatun, and industrial achieve- 
ments by masses of men united in the true 
co-operative spirit have in their accom- 
plishments rivalled if not surpassed even 
the glory accorded to the military or 
artistic genius that illumines the panorama 
of world-events. 


AS the chief apostle of the gospel of 
mutual interest and beneficence be- 
tween employer and workman, Judge Gary, 
ten years ago, gave to the public press of 
the United States the following message: 


The elimination of wasteful strife in indus- 
try and commerce will enable employers to 
pay better wages, and as the productive 
energies of the nation become more ordered 
and more perfectly adjusted to the markets 
of the world, the relations of capital and labor 
will settle themselves on sensible and mutu- 
ally profitable lines. 

Speaking for the greatest corporation in 
the world, I can say that in spite of the 
thousand questions of economical production 
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and distribution which press upon us, our 
first concern is the welfare of our working- 
men. I can say that honestly. Never for a 
moment do we lose sight of the interests of 
the men who work our steel mills, mines, 
railways or boats. We have more than once 
voluntarily advanced wages. It is to our 
interest to be just to our employees. No 
one understands that better than the men 
who are charged with the responsibility of 
carrying on this immense business. We 
employ 166,163 men and pay $120,727,241 
annually in wages. We want to pay our men 
well because it is necessary to have the best 
labor obtainable. 

And this plan of industry on a large scale 
not only brings better wages and greater 
opportunities to our workingmen, but it is 
raising the standard of American labor; it 
is training men to work with the best tools 
in the best methods, in the best conditions. 

It is good work as well as good methods 
that is to give us our leadership in the 
markets. No man and no corporation has 
a right to ignore the interests of his or 
its employees. I do not know whether the 
public will believe it, but a great deal of our 
time and thought in this corporation is de- 
voted to a careful and humane study of the 
question of wages and hours of work. The 
welfare of our men can never be lost sight of, 
nq matter what happens. It is not only 
right that they should share in our prosperity, 
but it is good business policy; it is an integral 

rt of the plan of concentrated, improved 
industry. We never forget that the founda- 
tions of our business rest on human beings, 
and we are human beings ourselves. 


Some years later, when confronted with 
a comparatively dull market and low 
prices, he said further: 


One thing is certain, if we reduce prices 
in view of the high cost or production at the 
present time, and the low prices of our prod- 
ucts which are very much lower than they 
were in 1907, we cannot, with very slight 
exceptions, reduce prices unless we reduce 
the wages we are paying for labor, and that, 
I think, would be deplored. I think we should 
all the time have in mind the best interests 
of our employees, no matter whether they 
treat us right or wrong, and regardless of 
what they may have done in the past. We 
have the advantage of them in education, in 
experience, in wealth, in many ways, and we 
must make it absolutely certain under all 
circumstances that we treat them right. 

We must not take a backward step in 
this matter. We may be forced to reduce 
wages anyhow, for maybe they are too 
high at present, but you gentlemen will 
have to satisfy me with facts and figures 
before you get my consent to any reduction. 
I would like to maintain them if we can, but 
to do that we must have fair and reasonable 
prices for our preduct. 
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And again, in a more impassioned appeal 
at a luncheon given to the Iron and Steel 
Manufacturers, May 29, 1911: 


I have urged you to remember, and I call 
attention to the fact that when you make 
substantial reductions in your prices, if you 
reduce to a price that is unfair and unrea- 
sonable and you make so small a profit that 
it does not yield you a fair return on your 
investment and your risk, you at least place 
for consideration before everyone the possible 
necessity of reducing the cost of production, 
including prominently, if not principally, 
the wages which you are paying or may be 
allowed to pay, to the man or the men in 
youremploy. Do not forget that the laboring 
men—the employees of the corporations— 
have more at risk, when these questions are 
considered of reducing prices below what is 
reasonable and fair, than the employer, be- 
cause it is just as natural as it is right and 
fair that if reasonable profits are prevented 
and your prices are put down below what 
they ought to be, then as a matter of necessity 
you are forced to consider and perhaps decide 
in favor of a liquidation of the wages of your 
employees; and you have no right to dis- 
regard them and their interests. You have 
no right to run the risk of being compelled 
to put their wages below what they ought to 
be unless you are driven to it, and I hope, 
under the present circumstances, gentlemen, 
that whatever may be done, or whatever 
may happen as a result of present conditions, 
you will not reduce the wages of your em- 
ployees until you feel it is an absolute neces- 
= do so. 

e should undertake to place ourselves 
on a plane much higher than the demagogue 
or the reformer who attempts to assail us 
and who pretends to be the champion of the 
laboring man. We do not need any sugges- 
tions from people like that. We know what 
our duty is, we know what the rights of our 
employees are, and we feel obligated and take 
pleasure in knowing that we are at all times 
doing all we can for the people in our employ 
in keeping their wages up and in bettering 
their condition and keeping them in a position 
where they may enjoy life. We are the ones 
to lead in this movement. So, gentlemen, I 
bring this up because I have read in some of 
the newspapers that there will undoubtedly 
soon be a reduction in wages—and we may 
be forced to it. I shall regret if we are— 
but, gentlemen, let us not come to the con- 
clusion of reducin ages until we are com- 
pelled to do so. Let us keep them as high 
as we can just as long as we can. 


O*N October 10, 1911, he thus amplified 
upon this subject: 

Make it certain all the time that the men 
in your employ are treated well, if not a little 
better, than other men who are working for 
people who deal and contract with unions; 
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make it certain you pay as liberal wages; 
that your hours are as good; that your facili- 
ties are as great; that your men are as com- 
fortably housed where you have anything 
to do with the subject; that those who may 
buy from your stores, where you have any, 
purchase at as low a price or lower prices 
than they could buy elsewhere; that the 
sanitation is as good at your works as at any 
other place; that so far as you have control 
and influence your men are as comfortable 
in every respect as the men in any other 
place; and, so far as you can, cultivate a 
feeling of friendship, and influence your men 
to the conclusion that it is for their interests 
in every respect to be in your employ. I do 
not say this, gentlemen, merely from a stand- 
point of policy, although it is good policy 
to do everything which I have suggested. 
But here again you are just as much inter- 
ested in the questions as anybody else; it is 
not necessary to read in magazines or periodi- 
cals recommendations that you improve the 
conditions of your men; you are a part of the 
public; you are interested, as loyal citizens, 
in these great ethical and sociological ques- 
tions; you are making a record not alone 
for your stockholders, but for yourselves. 
It is going to be said of you some time in the 
future you occupied high positions and you 
measured up to them, and you did your duty 
not only as representatives of large financial 
interests, but as public citizens. And I urge 
this upon you as being a part of the policy 
of our great aggregation of men. It is more 
important all the time that we do the right 
thing concerning all the interests in our 
charge than it is that we make a good deal 
of money. We may be conducting our affairs 
without any future prospect of being allowed 
even to live. I do not believe that is the fact; 
I believe in the last analysis, the policies and 
principles which we have stood for will be 
properly recognized and that we shall be 
allowed to go on in our work to greater suc- 
cess. Whether this is true or not is of little 
importance, comparatively speaking; we 
must make it certain we are doing the right 
thing.” 


‘THE relations between the great iron 
and steel company and its competitors 
had been, up to 1907, the subject of much 
criticism, and when in that year a financial 
panic seemed to many to be inevitable, 
Judge Gary took the lofty position which 
he boldly maintained, that a handful of 
strong concerns should mot use their accum- 
ulated wealth and prestige in crushing out 
weaker competitors, cutting prices below 
a living profit, and otherwise adding to the 
depressing and threatening conditions of 
that period. 
A generation, or even twenty years 
earlier, he might have tried in vain to 
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impress the self-evident truths which he 
then enunciated, under the circumstances 
and in the language described by him at a 
great dinner given in his honor by the 
Governors of the Iron and Steel Institute 
of Great Britain, September 11, 1908: 


In the month of October of 1907 we were 
visited by a financial cyclone. It was the 
culmination of many unfavorable and un- 
controllable currents not necessary to detail 
at present. At the beginning no one could 
accurately forecast the future. The possi- 
bilities of a prolonged and disastrous business 
depression were in the minds of all. The 
danger related to the iron and steel trade 
perhaps more than to any other; and that 
has been considered the barometer of trade 
conditions. Most of the jobbers throughout 








To EmpLoyers OF MEN.—/t is not 
necessary to read in magazines or peri- 
odicals recommendations that you im- 
prove the conditions of your men; you 
are a part of the public; you are inter- 
ested, as loyal citizens, in these great 
ethical and sociological questions; ‘you 
are making a record not alone for your 
stockholders, but for yourselves. It is 
going to be said of you sometime in the 
future you occupied high positions and 
you measured up to them, and you did 
your duty not only as representatives 
of large financial interests, but as public 
citizens. 








the country had purchased large stocks at 
the prices prevailing when conditions were 
favorable, and these were undisposed of. 
Pending contracts for construction, which 
involved large purchases of iron and steel, 
extended to every locality. Contracts for 
new furnaces, mills and equipment and for 
raw and semi-finished material had been 
made by large numbers of manufacturers. 
An immediate and radical reduction in prices 
would have meant bankruptcy to multitudes 
of firms which had been successful and were 
considered substantial; and this would per- 
haps have precipitated trouble in many, if 
not all, other lines. These conditions were 
realized by bankers and financiers generally, 
and certainly by the manufacturers of iron and 
steel. They recognized their responsibility 
and rose to the occasion. 

Early in November an invitation was ex- 
tended to the leading men connected with 
this industry, including about sixty in num- 
ber, to meet in conference, and without ex- 
ception the invitation met with an affirmative 
and cordial response 
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Conditions were favorable to the cause. 
The United States Steel Corporation, one of 
the largest concerns, has a finance committee 
composed of nine gentlemen of great experi- 
ence and intelligence, and connected in 
various ways with nearly all other prominent 
lines of industry, who determine the policy 
of the corporation. Then the officers of the 
corporation and all its subsidiary companies 
are efficient and energetic and always loyal 
to the policies determined by the committee. 

They can be relied upon to promptly carry 
to a successful conclusion any campaign 
determined upon. Besides, and better still, 
the manufacture of iron and steel in the 
United States, as a whole, is in the hands of 
men who cannot be surpassed in excellency. 
They are intelligent, honest, broad-minded 
and sincere. At the first meeting, after each 
one present had expressed his opinion that 
the conditions and dangers were as I have 
previously stated, the doctrine of conciliation 
and co-operation was suggested. In some 
respects, at least, it was novel. In times gone 
by, when business prosperity was interrupted 
by a financial depression or by doubt and 
distrust, however provoked, it had been 
customary for each one to consider and to 
endeavor to protect his own interests regard- 
less of all others. Each sold his own products 
wherever and at whatever prices he could 
obtain. Demoralization, panic and prolonged 
failure followed. It was customary to urge 
that the action was inevitable; that the law 
of supply and demand must control; that 
natural conditions cannot be changed. Par- 
enthetically I may say I have my own defini- 
tions of these well-worn expressions, but will 
not stop to name them. And so last Novem- 
ber at first there were some who were more 
or less skeptical. They had doubts as to the 
success of the movement. But a large ma- 
jority had confidence and all were willing to 
make a trial. 

The suggestions which were made, and 
finally adopted, were simple: It was pro- 
posed to appoint a general committee of 
seven, with power to appoint sub-committees 
connected with special lines. 

No agreement to maintain prices, restrict 
output or divide territory, or any other agree- 
ment was made. Without going further into 
detail, it is sufficient to say the effort has 
been successful. It was to be expected there 
would be some mistakes by subordinates, 
and that to some extent there would be 
transactions beyond the bounds of propriety 
and fairness, but the total result has been a 
great benefit. 

A certain percentage, however small, of 
the people of every country is made up of 
ordinary liars. The wonder is that such a 
large percentage believe the liars. And, of 
course, from time to time manufacturers 
were imposed upon by proposed purchasers, 
who made the usual misrepresentations that 
other manufacturers were selling at a reduced 
price. This caused more or less anxiety, and 
the services of committees were required to 
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straighten out the trouble. The tricks of the 
trade are too well known to make it necessary 
to discuss them at the present time. 

It was not long before the movement 
secured the approval and hearty co-operation 
of all concerned. Prices have generally been 
maintained, demoralization and insolvency 
prevented and greater profits realized. The 
benefit to general business conditions and 
the influence in aiding the restoration of 
business prosperity are testified to by finan- 
ciers and by the press generally. Perhaps 
the most prominent good which has resulted 
is found in the feeling of friendship which 
exists among the members of the industry. 
This will be of great pleasure and profit to 
all in the long future. Frequent meetings 
are held at which each one present expresses 
with great freedom and frankness his views 
concerning all questions that are involved, 
and all have confidence in one another. The 
business is well in hand. The manufacturers 
are running their own business for their own 
gain, and yet at the same time they have 
injured no others. On the contrary, they have 
advanced the interests of their customers, 
their employees and the public generally. 


The following year, at a complimentary 
banquet at which Judge Gary was the 
guest of honor, and was presented with a 
magnificent golden vase by the Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers of America, Mr. 
Charles Schwab frankly acknowledged 
his mistakes in opposing Judge Gary’s 
course in several instances. 

In reply, Judge Gary, after gracefully ac- 
cepting the princely gift of his contempor- 
aries, reviewed at some length the change 
in business relations and competitions in- 
augurated by him during the crisis of 1907. 
After adverting to the fact that there were 
present representatives of producers of 
iron and steel, whose annual output aggre- 
gated 21,000,000 tons of iron and 22,000,000 
tons of steel or eighty-seven per cent of 
the total product of the United States and 
thirty-eight per cent of the total annual 
production of the world, he spoke as 
follows: 

And now, having expressed recognition 
of your generous and undeserved bestowal 
of honor, not unmingled with affection, and 
my sensibility of personal obligation, 1 cheer- 
fully acknowledge that in bringing together 
such a splendid representation of talent as a 
tribute to an individual, the controlling 
motive is to make prominent and give em- 
phasis to a sentiment which has been con- 
stantly in our minds during the last two 
years and is associated with a movement with 
which, by your indulgence, I have been more 
or less identified. It is the sentiment that 
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actual friendship may continuously be applied 
to competitive business. 

In the days gone by, never to return it is 
to be hoped, it was a common practice for 
competitors in business to act in accordance 
with the rule that “‘might makes right,”’ and 
on the basis that permanent success could be 
reached and enjoyed only by those having 
the greatest strength and power or the longest 
purse. As a result, it frequently happened 
that the weaker or poorer were crushed and 
destroyed. A competitor was treated as a 
common enemy. Methods for his defeat 
and overthrow were used regardless of good 
morals or good policy. Possibly, in some 
instances, this redounded to the pecuniary 
advantage of a few, though even that is 
doubtful. Certainly, it was not permanently 
beneficial to the general public; and, from 
the standpoint of goodmorals, was a shame and 
a disgrace. Although the conditions stated 
may never have existed in the iron and steel 
business, nor the methods referred to in- 
voked by the managers of our line of industry, 
still it is safe to say there are those in this 
room who know by sad experience that the 
means employed by those in charge within 
the last twenty years were calculated to 
enforce the law of the survival of the fittest. 
Even within my knowledge of the business, 
which is brief in point of time as compared 
with that of others who are here this evening, 
it has seemed to me that business was being 
done by several at least of the manufacturers 
of iron and steel without regard to the rights 
and interests of all others. I do not, of 
course, assert that there was any breach of 
the law, or that force or violence was re- 
sorted to; but I mean that there was in 
some cases lack of confidence, a withholding 
of information, a piracy of business, an in- 
discriminate and reckless cutting of prices, 
a promise to recognize the rights of others 
made with no intention of fulfilling the prom- 
ise, an overbearing, unfair, destructive com- 

tition which drove many out of business, 
cept many others on the ragged edge of 
existence and brought demoralization to 
the industry, and more or less unfavorably 
influenced business and financial conditions 
generally. If it is claimed this is an over- 
statement of facts, it is only necessary to 
carry the mind back to the time when pig 
iron sold for $8.50 per ton, billets for $12.50 
per ton, and rails for $16.00 per ton; when 
the wages of common labor were two-thirds 
of the present prices or less, and strikes 
among the men were of frequent occurrence; 
when mills and furnaces were idle or dis- 
mantled, and when the banker dreaded to 
see the iron or steel manufacturer enter the 
door of the bank. 

In passing, it is proper to say that in the 
long run an unreasonable destructive com- 
petition, such as I have referred to, is preju- 
dicial to the best interests of all concerned, 
including the manufacturer, his workmen, 
his customers and the general public. The 
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reasons should be obvious, and will not be 
dwelt upon at this time. 

During the last ten years, methods and 
conditions have been changed for the better. 
As between the gentlemen who are in control 
of the iron and steel industry in America at 
the present time, there exists a most intimate 
relation. In your intercourse and com- 
munications you are open, frank and un- 
reserved. In your treatment of each other 
you intend to be just and fair. You can wit- 
ness the success and prosperity of your neigh- 
bors without the slightest feeling of envy 
or discomfort. You believe in competition, 
but not hostility; in rivalry, but not antagon- 
ism; in progress and success for all, but not 
the punishment or the destruction of any. 








On CrusHING ComPeTitors.—I/n the 
days gone by, never to return it is to be 
hoped, it was a common practice for 
competitors in business to act in accord- 
ance with the rule that “might makes 
right,” and on the basis that permanent 
success could be reached and enjoyed 
only by those having the greatest strength 
and power or the longest purse. As a 
result, it frequently happened that the 
weaker or poorer were crushed and 
destroyed. . . . But it is certain that 
the competitor whose business has been 
taken away will the next day or next 
week enter within the domain of the one 
who has first trespassed, taking away his 
business and adjusting, equalizing, 
bringing about at the end of the year 
or at some definite period simply the 
natural division of business and at 
greatly reduced prices. 








We do not advocate combinations or agree- 
ments in restraint of trade, nor action of any 
kind which is opposed to the laws or to the 
public welfare. We do not expect the sur- 
vival in business of any, who, by reason of 
incompetence, dishonesty or other fault, is 
unable to cope with his competitors in an 
open market and a fair field. The public 
interest is opposed to any arrangement 
which will secure the pecuniary success of 
any individual not able to reach it in competi- 
tion with others. What we advocate is 
fairness and friendship in business, cordial 
intercourse, confidence in each other, frank- 
ness in disclosure when information is prop- 
erly requested. If it is claimed that the sug- 
gestions referred to are not practical, the 
answer is they have been carefully considered 
by the gentlemen who have tendered this 
reception and dinner and have been adopted. 
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And now, in your behalf, I dare insist you 
are entitled to much credit for your temper, 
your attitude and your conduct at the time 
the panic of 1907 occurred and during the 
dark days which followed. You knew by 
long experience what was liable to happen 
in your lines of activity. You knew full well 
what would probably result to your business, 
to your customers, to your employees, and 
to financial conditions generally, if you should 
adopt the measures which had been pursued 
under the old regime. You realized that 
many of your customers who were carrying 
large stocks, purchased at prices which pre- 
vailed when existing conditions were buoyant 
and prospects hopeful, and who were more or 
less in debt at the banks, would be forced 
into liquidation and bankruptcy if prices 
should become demoralized; that immedi- 
ately there would be the closing down of 
mills, the idleness of men, and the usual labor 
strikes and incidental poverty and misery. 
You knew that the bitter and destructive 
competition which must follow would force 
many of the manufacturers themselves into 
insolvency. And more than this, you could 
see that, as your industry was recognized 
more or less as a barometer of trade, if you 
failed to keep your industrial ship afloat and 
in good repair, other lines would be affected 
and that damage would result which could 
not be remedied for years to come. 

And so, by invitation, you came together 
in the most friendly spirit, high minded, 
honest, frank and fair toward each other, 
and with a kind feeling for all who might be 
concerned in your action. You literally 
placed upon one table all evidences relating 
to your affairs, your methods, your interests, 
your conduct and your intentions. With no 
agreement or request on the part of anyone 
for an agreement as to what you would do 
in the future, you were, nevertheless, per- 
fectly willing to state on all occasions and 
under all circumstances what you were 
doing. You placed everyone interested in 
possession of all the facts necessary for his 
protection. Never before in the history of 
the country did such a large body of men, 
with responsibilities so great, come together 
and treat one another on a basis so generous, 
fair and high-toned. 

Your attitude and conduct at that time 
no doubt had much to do in allaying the fever 
of excitement which existed, in maintaining 
the stability of business conditions, and in 
securing a return of prosperity. This is 
evidenced by the statement of many of the 
leading bankers and financiers of this country. 


SNe practical results of Judge Gary’s 

evangel of co-operation and considera- 
tion among and between the greater and 
minor iron and steel concerns are known 
and read of all men who kept run of the 
iron market during and after the panic 
of 1893, and the cutting of prices already 
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much depressed, which eliminated many 
concerns from the field of competition. 
That there was strong temptation to cut 
prices in 1910 may be gathered from the 
following remarks of Judge Gary at the 
Waldorf-Astoria dinner of January 11, 1911: 


I believe that in no line of business in the 
world at any time has there been such a 
large percentage of those engaged in a busi- 
ness as the percentage in this country who 
are going along day by day, hand in hand, 
pursuing the same course, anxious to promote 
and benefit the- welfare of all the others. At 
this particular time there is not in this coun- 
try a demand for more than fifty per cent of 
the total producing capacity in our lines. 
It is obvious from this statement of fact that 
there is not enough business to go around, and 
that there is no possible way of protecting 
one another and thereby protecting oneself 
except to submit ourselves to the conditions 
as they exist and to take and be satisfied 
with our fair proportion of the business 
which is offered. It is not necessary, in 
this presence, to say that if one individual 
or company engaged in this business tries 
to secure or actually secures, for a day or a 
week, more than a fair proportion, still it 
simply means that in the long run that man 
or that company gets no more than his share; 
he has accomplished nothing whatever except 
to bring about demoralization, reduction of 
prices and heavy losses to all concerned, 
including himself. This is a logical propo- 
sition. No man is smart enough to long 
continue a practice which gives to him 
more than his fair share of business. He 
may succeed in one trade, he may get away 
from his friend or competitor his customer for 
a single transaction or two transactions; 
but it is just as certain that the competitor 
whose business has been taken away will the 
next day or the next week enter within the 
domain of the one who has first trespassed, 
taking away his business and adjusting, 
equalizing, bringing about at the end of the 
year or at some definite period simply the 
natural division of business and at greatly 
reduced prices. And there is no exception 
to this unless it be on the basis of the strong 
man or the strong company having the ad- 
vantage over his neighbors, if there is such 
a one, and he gets the business only by means 
which result in forcing his competitor out of 
business and in that way antagonizing the 
public interest and earning the condemnation 
not only of the public, but of the very gov- 
ernment itself. Therefore it is impracticable 

Now, in view of the fact that we have no 
right legally to enter into any arrangement 
by direct or indirect means which enables 
us to maintain prices, to divide territory, 
to restrict output, or in any way to interfers 
with the laws of trade or to stifle competition; 
in view of the fact that we cannot legally 
directly or indirectly do anything which may 
be construed to be in restraint of trade, and 
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therefore are relegated to the one position 
of treating each other on the basis of fair, 
just and equitable treatment, it behooves us 
to use the greatest care in the exercise of 
our rights and in the transaction of our busi- 
ness so as to make it absolutely certain that 
day by day and with reference to every 
transaction we are certain to recognize the 
rights of our competitors, our friends, and 
the obligations which we are under towards 
them. 

I say in this presence, to men who know 
by long experience—men who know to a 
demonstration that what I speak is true and 
logical—that we have something better to 
guide and control us in our business methods 
than a contract which depends upon written 
or verbal promises with a penalty attached. 
We as men, as gentlemen, as friends, as 
neighbors, having been in close communica- 
tion and contact during the last few years, 
have reached a point where we entertain for 
one another respect and affectionate regard. 
We have reached a position so high in our 
lines of activity that we are bound to protect 
one another; and when a man reaches a 
position where his honor is at stake, where 
even more than life itself is concerned, where 
he cannot act or fail to act except with a 
distinct and clear understanding that his 
honor is involved, then he has reached a 
position that is more binding on him than 
any written or verbal contract. [Applause.] 


At the Metropolitan Club, New York, 
May 29, 1911, Judge Gary thus commented 
on the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Standard Oil case, 
under the Sherman Law, and the probable 
tendency of the resultant policy of the 
big business interests of the country; he 
said: 

It is very important for the Court, in 
determining whether the Sherman Act is 
applicable to a particular case, to have be- 
fore it facts which show whether the persons 
charged have intended to materially restrict 
trade or have intended to create and exercise 
a monopoly ; and in ascertaining such intent 
and in passing upon such a case, you will see 
it is very material to consider what is the con- 
duct of the parties interested or involved, 
and what is the intention of those parties. 

Now, why do I bring this up at this time? 
If the business interests of this country gen- 
erally should reach the conclusion, by reason 
of the decision in the Standard Oil case, or 
the decision which shall be rendered in the 
Tobacco case, that the Sherman Act, so- 
called, has been overthrown; that it is not 
of any importance so far as our future con- 
duct is concerned; that we are not obligated 
to go ahead, on right lines; that we are 
relieved from the necessity of conducting 
ourselves in such a way as to evidence a 
regard for the interests of those with whom 
we come in contact—with our neighbors, 
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with our customers, with our employees, 
with the public generally—that we may go 
on step by step, becoming worse and mare 
unreasonable instead of better; we shall 
find that as a result and in the long run we 
will suffer by reason of such an attitude. 
And if that is true, then it behooves us, 
gentlemen, to have in mind, uppermost in 
our thoughts, the one idea above all others 
that we should conduct ourselves in such a 
way as to make it certain we are of some ben- 
efit and not injury to all who are influenced 
by or interested in the result of our business. 
I consider this most important, gentlemen, 
and I hope when we find to what policy the 
Administration in Washington has settled 








ON THE RIGHTS OF EMPLOYEES.— 
We do not need the suggestions of anyone 
in order to make up our minds as to 
what we will do when these questions 
of ethics and economics and politics are 
brought to our attention. We should be 
the leaders and not the followers. We 
should undertake to place ourselves on 
a plane much higher than the demagogue 
or the reformer who attempts to assail 
us and who pretends to be the champion 
of the laboring man. We do not need 
any suggestions from people like that. 
We know what our duty is, we know 
what the rights of our employees are, 
and we feel obligated, and take pleasure 
in knowing that we are at all times doing 
all we can for the people in our employ 
in keeping their wages up and in better- 
ing their condition and keeping them in 
a position where they may enjoy life. 








down, for the governing and controlling of the 
great business interests of this country, that 
we steel and iron people in this country, 
instead of being found in opposition to that 
general policy which is calculated to be of 
benefit to the people of the country, will line 
up with the Administration and take a posi- 
tion foremost in the ranks of those who, in a 
patriotic way, are attempting to do what 
they can for their fellow-men. I do not care 
whether it is a federal incorporation act the 
lawmakers may determine upon, or what it 
may be, if it is reasonable or if it is deter- 
mined by the Administration or the law- 
makers to be reasonable, let us—occupying 
a great position in the activities of business 
life—let us take a leading part in doing our 
best to bring about an improvement in the 
conditions which surround us. I throw this 
out for your consideration, gentlemen, and 
I hope you will give it due thought, and I 
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believe that, when the final judgment by 
the administrators of the law is rendered 
concerning our part in the business activities 
of this country, it will be favorable to us if 
we occupy the high position which I have 
suggested. Remember, when we are talking 
about patriots, statesmen, leaders of thought 
and action in this country, that there is no 
one in Congress or anywhere else who has 
any higher duty or greater responsibility or 
stronger desire to promote the business inter- 
ests of the people of this country than the 
men around this table. We do not need the 
suggestions of anyone in order to make up 
our minds as to what we will do when these 
questions of ethics and economics and politics 
are brought to our attention. We should be 
the leaders and not the followers. - 

We should undertake to place ourselves 
on a plane much higher than the demagogue 
or the reformer who attempts to assail us 
and who pretends to be the champion of 
the laboring man. We do not need any sug- 
gestions from people like that. We know what 
our duty is, we know what the rights of our 
employees are, and we feel obligated, and take 
pleasure in knowing that we are at all times 
doing all we can for the people in our employ 
in keeping their wages up and in bettering 
their condition and keeping them in a posi- 
tion where they may enjoy life. We are the 
ones to lead in this movement. So, gentle- 
men, I bring this up because I have read 
in some of the newspapers that there will 
undoubtedly soon be a reduction in wages— 
and we may be forced to it. I shall regret 
it if we are—but, gentlemen, let us not come 
to the conclusion of reducing wages until we 
are compelled to do so. Let us keep them as 
high as we can just as long as we can. 


O’ October 19, of the same year, the 
criticisms of the public press and the 
attitude of a strong body in Congress, 
together with the prosecutions under the 


Sherman Law, raised questions of policy, 
present and future, concerning which 
Judge Gary said: 

Now we have approached the time when 
we are more or less in doubt as to what we 
ought to do, what is the safe thing to do as 
well as what is the right thing to do, I believe 
that if we should be left to our own decisions, 
without interference from any source, we 
could and would conduct our affairs in such 
a way as to make it certain our company 
and companies were all the time of real sub- 
stantial benefit to every one who might be 
interested in our management; and of in- 
jury to no one. But the attitude of the 
public, certainly of public officials, seems to 
me to be more or less uncertain and indefinite, 
and we are left to decide in accordance with 
our best judgment and our ideas of right and 
wrong, without any assistance from public 
Officials 
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It has seemed to some of us that under th« 
present circumstances, and in view of what 
has taken place and been published, it might 
be unwise for us at the present time to take 
any affirmative action with reference to main- 
taining the equilibrium of trade. We have 
heretofore for a long term of years endeavored 
to keep fully advised with reference to public 
sentiment and with reference to the conclu- 
sions and desires of those who are in authority 
in the matters in which the Government is 
interested and over which it has jurisdiction; 
and when we have found in any way that 
we were antagonizing public sentiment or 
the public officials we have endeavored to 
change our conduct and our attitude so as 
to conform to what seemed to us to be the 
desire of the representatives of the Govern- 
ment or of those occupying high positions in 
any department of the Government. While 
I have never had any intimation from any 
Government official that our action in regard 
to what we have termed cooperation was 
objected to, and on the contrary have under- 
= a ‘those sources that our action has 

approved, yet we know that by some 
a the mgressional investigating committees 
we have been somewhat criticized; and some 
portions of the public press, acting on the 
information developed in these investigations, 
have intimated that we might be exceeding 
the limits of propriety. Therefore it has 
seemed to some of us that, pending the con- 
sideration of these questions by the great 
public, perhaps the better way for us is to 
place and keep ourselves in the attitude of 
being perfectly willing to listen to any sug- 
gestions from Governmental sources as to 
what we ought to do or ought not to, and yet 
at the same time, so far as practicable, at 
least refrain from taking any action which 
has been criticized by any of the representa- 
tives of the Congress or the press to which 
I have referred. 


At a meeting of the presidents of the 
subsidiary companies of the United Steel 
Corporation, April 15, 1912, he thus ac- 
knowledged that the co-operative move- 
ment could no longer be sustained by any 
form of agreement, but advised a consistent 
and conciliatory policy so far as possible: 


As you know, I thoroughly believe-in co- 
ag tag and TI think the experience of the 
last few years under co-operative conditions 
and competitive conditions, respectively, are 
evidence that co-operation is desirable 
Under co-operative conditions it is practic- 
able, in the main, to do business on a basis 
entirely satisfactory. There cannot be full 
co-operation and full competition at the same 
time; they are not compatible, one with the 
other; they cannot be harmonized. 

At the present time, much to our regret, 
we have no co-operative conditions. The 
responsibility is not with us. To the extent 
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that we could, in compliance with the law and 
in harmony with public sentiment, lead in a 
movement to maintain a position of influenc- 
ing co-operation, of course we would be glad 
to do it; but because of some criticisms which 
were made nearly a year ago by a Congres- 
sional committee, or members of that com- 
mittee, not justified by the facts probably, 
and because our attitude has always been 
never to act in antagonism to criticisms by 
those in authority, we have believed our 
hands were practically tied, so that we were 
compelled to permit selling policies to drift 
uninfluenced by any effort on our part to 
continue conditions which were more or less 
co- operative, and which we believed and had 
been advised were in conformity with the 
laws, as well as the sentiment of the country. 
You have no way of preventing even de- 
structive competition. You would not be 
justified in endeavoring, secretly or openly, 
to establish relations with competitors which 
would result in the maintenance of prices, 
as the result of any understanding, direct 
or indirect, which might be opposed to the 
laws or which might be criticised by the Law 
Department of the Government or anyone 
in authority. 

You are placed, therefore, upon your own 
resources. You must depend upon your own 
judgment and. upon the exercise of great 
skill and discretion. That you have measured 
up to your responsibilities is the pride of the 
management of the Steel Corporation; and 
it is fully shown by the statements which 
you have made today. 

In my opinion, it is very difficult to force 
conditions. I do not think you can, for a long 
continuance, take and maintain a position in 
regard to prices that is not justified by gen- 
eral business conditions, and, in times of un- 
ny competition, which is not maintained 
by the general law of supply and demand. 


N an address delivered before the Ameri- 

can Iron and Steel Institute at Pitts- 
burgh on Friday, October 25, 1912, Judge 
Gary said: 

It is safe to say in advance of the delivery 
of the addresses to be made that they will 
show a breadth of learning and thought which 
will demonstrate that this great industry in 
the United States is in charge of men who 
are fully competent to compete successfully 
with the learned and skillful men of other 
nations, all of whom are our friends and yet 
are most vigilant and successful competitors. 
It is a great honor, and certainly a great 
pleasure, to be a member of this Institute 
and associated with such men. 

But neither the technical questions con- 
nected with, nor even the material growth of, 
our business should be treated as the all- 
important, or the most important, subjects 
which must be considered and passed upon 
by the members of the Institute. Questions 
of great magnitude and concern are at 
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present agitating the minds of the people 
throughout the world. We may be stub- 
bornly oblivious to some of them, but we 
ought not to be. We may refuse to con- 
sider, or at least postpone consideration of, 
many of them. The questions are inter- 
national, national and domestic; and they 
involve the welfare of everyone. We are 
disposed to wrap around ourselves the cloak 
of self-righteousness; or we proclaim that we 
rely upon the stability of government or the 
majesty of the law. And we consider our- 
selves safe, whether within our vision every- 
tuing seems to be calm and tranquil, or 
otherwise. We sometimes forget that it is 
the masses of the people who determine 
final results; that they may establish and 
abolish governments; that they may make 
and unmake constitutions. 

I am dealing in generalities, not intending 
to be specific or to make personal reference. 
The thought that I would leave with you 
is that there is no way of permanently 








On Co-OPERATION AND COMPETITION. 
—Under co-operative conditions it is 
practicable, in the main, to do business 
on a basis entirely satisfactory. There 
cannot be full co-operation and full 
competition at the same time; they are 
not compatible, one with the other; they 
cannot be harmonized. 








settling any great question involving the 
welfare of humankind except on the basis 
of right and justice. Position, wealth, in- 
fluence, laws are helpless as a means of estab- 
lishing a rule for human conduct unless 
supported by principles of justice and right- 
eousness. The unfair or unreasonable or 
dishonest man, whether in public life or 
private life, may succeed temporarily; but 
it is only a question of time when he will be 
discovered and overthrown. The niembers 
of this Institute have, and will continue to 
have in an increasing measure, great influence 
in the solution of the problems of today and 
the future; and you will give good account 
of yourselves. In our daily walk and con- 
versation, in our attitude and demeanor 
toward all with whom we come in contact, 
each of us must be certain he is governed by 
the motives which are honorable and just. 


In an address delivered before the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute at its meet- 
ing in New York on May 23, 1913, Judge 
Gary said: 

The great protection for all of us and for 
all of our interests, in my judgment, is found 


in the courts of this country. Not long since 
I was crossing the street at a corner where 
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the traffic was very heavy, the street very 
wide, and many rapidly moving automobiles 
passing to and fro, so that the danger to a 

estrian was considerable. I noticed in 
he middle of the street a big policeman, and 
in ffont of him, in his arms, was a little boy 
about seven or eight years old, on roller 
skates, who had been trying to make his way 
across the street and had become somewhat 
confused and entangled amongst the numer- 
ous automobiles and was in danger of being 
run over. This big policeman, seeing the 
situation, caught the young lad in his arms 








ON THE Nation's Best INTERESTS.— 
Why is it that business prosperity is 
frequently and seriously interrupted? 
I venture the assertion that it is largely 
because of much unnecessary agitation 
and ill-considered criticism by those 
who have not the nation’s best interests 
at heart. ~ There is too much demagogy, 
too much mud-slinging. The man out 
of office criticises the one in office and 
the one in office in turn seeks to advance 
his own interests regardless of the effect 
upon all others. It is not uncommon 
in public discussion to treat success as 
an offense; to consider the possession of 
wealth, however honestly acquired, as 
wrong. Legislation calculated to create 
classes is urged persistently; also laws 
to impose unnecessary and unreason- 
able burdens; to forcibly take from one 
something which he had and is entitled 
to have; and turn it over to another; to 
prevent or to lessen the success of legiti- 
mate enterprise and endeavor. 








and held him there until the vehicles had 
passed out of the way. Then the boy was 
allowed to cross the street, and he reached 
the sidewalk safe and sound. There was an 
example of the majesty and the humanity 
of the law. 

And so I would urge upon you gentlemen 
today, however weak or strong we may be, 
however great our difficulties, whatever the 
controversies may be in the discussions of the 
topics of the day, after all, in the long run, 
the courts will see that substantial justice 
is done to all of us, rich or poor, strong or 
weak. More than that no one should ask; 
all of that everyone has the right to demand. 

I would impress just one thought upon the 
minds, particularly of the younger men here 
Let us never get away from the courts. Let 
us make it certain we ourselves are doing the 
right thing; that no member of the Institute 
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shall be justly accused of intentionally 
antagonizing or violating the laws of the 
country, because all of us must finally appeal 
to them for protection. 

We have the right to openly discuss the 
questions which are pending in the Congress 
of the United States or in any other legislative 
body; we have the right even to criticize 
the law after it has been passed and to insist 
that it ought to be modified or repealed. 
But when any proposition once becomes a 
law, and until that law is repealed or changed, 
while it is the law of the land, let us, gentle- 
men, members of this Institute, always 
stand by the law and do everythi1g we can 
to see that it is fairly and justly and fully 
administered. 


ON October 21, 1913, President Gary, 
in addressing the American Iron and 
Steel Institute at Chicago, showed that the 
total wealth of the United States (approxi- 
mately estimated at one hundred and 
thirty billions) excelled that of England 
(eighty billions), France (sixty-five billions) 
and Germany (sixty and a half billions). 

In per capita wealth France stood first, 
against the United States, England and 
Germany. Amount of money in sight: 
United States (three and a half billions), 
United Kingdom (one billion), Germany 
(one billion), France, not given. 

Railroad mileage: United States, 246,- 
573; Great Britain, 23,417; France, 31,391; 
Germany, 38,747. 

Agricultural products for 1912, $9,299,- 
000,000 (eighty per cent in crops). Min- 
eral products, $1,918,326,253. Balance of 
trade for fiscal year, ending June 30, 1913, 
$653,000,000. 

In view of these and other favorable 
conditions cited, Judge Gary spoke as 
follows: 

Now, in view of the great advantages 
presented to our people, why is it that busi- 
ness prosperity is frequently and seriously 
interrupted? The peoples of other nations 
are asking this question; especially those 
who have money for investment. There are 
exceptional cases in which mismanagement 
has caused distrust or dissatisfaction on the 
part of foreign and domestic capitalists; 
but this is not the principal reason for hesi- 
tancy at the present time on the part of these 
capitalists in making investments in our 
securities. They wonder why it is that, with 
our great and growing wealth and resources 
and our superior advantages, we are not 
more continuously prosperous; why we are 
not more stable in prices and values and in 
general conditions; why there is ever any 
disposition on the part of anyone to interfere 
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with the normal and natural progress in the 
development of our country and its industries. 
Everyone who travels extensively abroad is 
confronted with these inquiries by foreigners 
friendly to and interested in our commercial 
and financial conditions and success; and 
we assembled in this room are asking our- 
selves the same questions. 

I venture the assertion that it is largely 
because of much unnecessary agitation and 
ill-considered criticism by those who have 
not the nation’s test interests at heart. 
There is too much demagogy, too much mud- 
slinging. The man out of office criticises the 
one in office and the one in office in turn seeks 
to advance his own interests regardless of 
the effect upon all others. In many public 
speeches and in magazine articles the author 
is influenced by motives of selfishness or 
cupidity. Appeals are made for the purpose 
of creating a feeling of dissatisfaction and 
unrest when this is unnecessary and unjus- 
tified. Fortunately, this is partially offset 
by the conservative attitude of some of the 
leading journals; and the number is in- 
creasing. 

It is not uncommon in public discussion 
to treat success as an offence; to consider 
the possession of wealth, however honestly 
acquired, as wrong. Legislation calculated 
to create classes is urged persistently; also 
laws to impose. unnecessary and unreasonable 
burdens; to forcibly take from one something 
which he has and is entitled to have, and turn 
it over to another; to prevent or to lessen the 
success of legitimate enterprise and endeavor 

Capital, always timid, has peen seriously 
affected by this unreasonable and uncalled- 
for agitation and attack. Indeed, it is be- 
coming frightened. Confidence has been 
shaken. It is becoming almost impossible 
to secure, on fair terms, on good security and 
at a reasonable rate of intere st, the necessary 
capital to equip or liberally maintain going 
and successful properties, to say nothing of the 
additions and extensions which the interests 
of this great and growing country demand. 

In short, gentlemen, this country, though 
hesitating, is eager to do business. The 
volume of business at this time, although 
large because the country is so vast, is not 
half so great as it ought to be or as it could 
be. It is high time for all of us to wake up 
to a realization of the fact that we are in 
competition with other countries, who by 
every means in their power are striving for 
supremacy; that it is not difficult for us, by 
good management, to reach the greatest 
measure of success in competition with other 
nations of the world and yet that it is just as 
easy to fail if our vision is narrow or if we 
act without due regard to the results. 

There is placed upon those in power and 
authority at the present time a very great 
responsibility. No doubt they will measure 
up to it. 

What I have said has not been uttered with 
any feeling of despondency. On the con- 
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trary, there is ground for optimism. We have, 
perhaps, been more or less enveloped in 
clouds of doubt and distrust and hesitancy, 
but I think we are arriving at a better under- 
standing; that we are approaching the dawn 
of the greatest prosperity. 

Apparently, the leading, most thoughtful 
and fairest-minded statesmen of the country 
of all political parties are at present showing 
a disposition to bring about and to maintain 
industrial peace and progress. Therein lies 
reason for hope. So far as we can, let us do 
our part in holding up the hands of those who 
have the greatest power and, therefore, the 








On Worcp Comretition.—This coun- 
try, though hesitating, is eager to do 
business. The volume of business at this 
time, although large because the country 
is so vast, is not half so great as it ought 
to be or as it could be. It is high time 
for all of us to wake up to a realization 
of the fact that we are in competition 
with other countries, who by every means 
in their power are striving for suprem- 
acy; that it is not difficult for us, by 
good management, to reach the greatest 
measure of success in competition with 
other nations of the world and yet that 
it is just as easy to fail if our vision is 
narrow or if we act without due regard 
to the results 








greatest responsibility concerning these most 
important questions. 


A man of splendid presence and gracious 
manner, reasonable and considerate in his 
opposition, as well as advocacy; JudgeGary 
has received, both at home and abroad, a 
loyal and almost universal confidence and 
esteem, which few men indeed have ever 
attained. Whatever may be the future 
history of the great corporation which he 
has so loyally and effectually served, it will 
be deemed fortunate that six years ago it 
listened to and followed the lead of a man 
who foresaw the culmination of popular 
unrest and political revolution, a man big 
enough and wise enough to realize and say 
and act upon the principle that “there is 
no way of permanently settling any great 
question involving the welfare of human- 
kind except on the basis of right and 
justice.” 
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Sywopsis: The story opens with the landing of an Englishman and his guide on the island of Astrea, 
on which is a famous temple of the same name. The Englishman is traveling in his brother's ship in 
search of interesting subjects for his pen and pencil, and has been induced to stay a day or two on the island 
the prospects of obtaining some remarkable notes and sketches of the strange islanders. It happens to be 
the time of a remarkable religious ceremony, and the people are in an excited condition. The Englishman 
and his guide, however, would possibly have remained unmolested had not the former rushed forward to 
protect a young and beautiful white girl being offered by the High Priest as a sacrifice to the temple. For the 
time being his gallant attempt Sato as he is speedily overpowered and rendered unconscious. He 
escapes, but is pursued, and his faithful attendant Ahmid is killed. He then enters a secret passage hewn 
out of the rocks, and descends by it to the inner sanctuary of the temple. Here he finds the girl whom he had 
attempted to rescue. He has a terrible struggle with the High Priest of the temple, and is at length overpow- 
ered. While the High Priest is slowly sirangling him to leath the girl creeps up and buries a dagger in the 
Priest's back. Then they escape from the temple and swim toward the yacht, being finally rescued by 
Maurice and his men from the pursuing natives. The Iznglishman learns that the girl is the daughter of an 
American missionary, who died on the Island of Astrea She has for some time been sought by the High 


Priest, who is an Indian Prince in exile. and a seer 


CHAPTER IX 


SHOULDN’T be at all surprised, old 
chap, if your gallivanting don’t land us 
in a bit of a mess before we get out of 


I 


this,”” Maurice remarked an hour or two 
later on, blowing a little cloud of tobacco 
smoke from around his head. 

I knocked the ashes from my pipe 
viciously out upon the deck. Gallivanting, 


indeed! Maurice was such an ass! 
“Don’t talk such rot,” I exclaimed 
testily. “I did what I was bound to do— 
what you or any other decent fellow would 
have done in my place. The girl would 
have been shamefully used by that black- 
gue.rd of a priest, and then very likely done 
to death. There are hideous stories about 
the way they treat their feast-night vic- 
tims. It’s turned out a bit awkward, III 
admit,” Ijadded slowly, “but how on 
earth was I to know that she meant walk- 
ing those rubies off? I’d have chucked 


them back in the Temple if I had seen 
them.” 

Maurice shook his head. 

“Not you!” he laughed. “At any rate, 
you’d have been a fool if you had. I think 
it was a jolly sensible thing of her to do!” 

There was a long silence. If Maurice 
took that view of it, I was certainly not 
going to be one to contradict him. We 
were lying stretched out upon the deck 
in our pajamas. A full yellow moon shone 
down upon us from a cloudless sky. It 
was midnight upon the Arabian Sea. Phos- 
phorescent lights blazed upon the smooth, 
oily surface of the water—the breathless 
air was still hot, and below, the staterooms 
were like ovens. We had brought our 
pillows upon deck, and were lying stretched 
out in the bows of the vessel, ready to 
catch the faintest suspicion of a breeze 
which might come up with the dawn 
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Even here the heat was so intense that 
sleep was out of the question. From below 
came the constant sound of hammering, 
and the hum of voices. We were lying to, 
to complete the repairs which our flight 
from the island had interrupted. 

“T wonder how far we have come today?” 
I asked irrelevantly. 

“Barely eight miles,” Maurice yawned. 
“We have never been more than half 
speed, and we have been tucked up for 
four hours. Robinson says that he hopes 
to get full steam up by morning. I don’t 
care whether we go to Rangoon or to 
Colombo, but I should like to get a bit 
further away from this beastly equator.” 

“We must not think of Rangoon,” I said 
decidedly. “The best thing we can do is 
to get into European waters as fast as we 
can steam.” 


AURICE nodded and turned over on 
his elbow. Suddenly he sat bolt 
upright on the deck. 

“Listen!” he exclaimed. 
still.” 

He rose softly to his feet in a moment, 
and moved over to the side of the vessel. 
He stood there for several minutes, his 
head bent a little forward, his hand up- 
raised. I looked at him in amazement. 

“What is it, Maurice?” I cried. 

He made no answer. I began to be 
impatient. 

“What on earth is the matter with you?” 
I exclaimed, “you say ‘listen’ as though 
we were in an empty house at Highgate, 
waiting for burglars, instead of on one of 
the loneliest seas in the world.” 

Maurice turned slowly toward me. 
face was troubled. 

“Do you know that we are five hundred 
miles out of the track of all steamers?” 
he said. 

“What of it?” I answered. 

“Listen!”’ he said softly. 

We both held our breaths. For a minute 
or two, the deep midnight hush of the 
ocean seemed to me absolutely unbroken. 
I was on the point of making an impatient 
exclamation, then suddenly I heard what 
Maurice had heard. From far away across 
the surface of the glistening water—from 
somewhere behind that~ black impene- 
trable veil which shrouded the horizon, 
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came the measured thud, thud of a steamer. 
We looked at one another. 

“That’s odd,’ I remarked quietly, 
though my heart beat fast. 

“It is more than odd,’ Maurice an- 
swered. “I am afraid it means pursuit. 
Didn’t I hear that they had a steamer?” 

I nodded. 

“Yes! It is a wretched, patched-up old 
affair though. They bought it from’ a 
trading company running to the Philip- 
pines.” 

Maurice listened again intently. Then 
he stepped on one side and spoke to the 
watch. 

“There is a steamer coming up to us, 
Johnson,” he said, “can you hear her?” 

“Some time ago, sir,’”’ the man answered. 
“T should have reported her, but I thought 
you were asleep.” 

“How far away should you say she was?” 

The man listened and looked all round. 
There was not a handful of wind. 

“About ten miles, sir.” 

Maurice nodded. 

“T’ll take your place for a minute,’ he 
said. ‘Step below, and ask Mr. Robinson 
how long it will be befor2 he can get steam 
up.” 

The man touched his hat and went 
below. He was back again in a few 
moments. 

“Fires could be lit in two hours, sir,” 
he reported. ‘We could start half speed 
soon after that.”’ 

Maurice leaned far over the vessel’s 
side. 

“‘We’ve been showing the green light 
all along, I suppose,”’ he remarked. 

“Certainly, sir!” 

Maurice blew his whistle. 

“All lights out!” he ordered. 
the first mate to me.” 

“What are you going to do?” I asked. 

“To be prepared,’ he answered shortly. 
“If that infernal priest and a steamer load 
of bloodthirsty natives are going to board 
us, I want to give them a warm reception. 
I am going to serve out cutlasses and small 
arms and have the guns mounted. I have 
a little Maxim there,” he added with a 
complacent motion of his head toward a 
small gun carriage, “which will sink an 
ordinary steamer.”’ 

“We shall get into a devil of a mess, you 
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know,” I said dubiously. ‘‘Astrea is a 
dependency of Siam or Burmah—I am not 
sure which. If they hoist either flag we 
shall commit an act of piracy by firing 
on them. Hanging offence, piracy, isn’t 
it?” 

We looked at one another and laughed. 
In one respect my big brother was a typical 
Englishman. He loved a row. 

“Anyway, we'll see whose flag she does 
fly,” he remarked. “If it’s one of their 
own—well, we’re on the high seas, and 
we can never be blamed for resisting them, 
if they attempt to board us. I don’t know 
about the rubies, though. Perhaps we 
ought to give them up.” 

“By all means,” I answered. 
girl! You wouldn’t.” 

“No, I’m damned if I would,” Maurice 
answered heartily. “If they fly all the 
flags in Europe, we’ll keep the girl. The 
Lord only knows what we are going to do 
with her, but we’ll protect her from that 
star-gazing priest!” 

I held out my hand impulsively and 
Maurice grasped it. We stood quite still 
for a moment looking into one another’s 
faces. Maurice’s blue eyes were faintly 
troubled. Some shadow of that dark cloud 
which we both felt was to come between 
us at some future time seemed already to 
have loomed up, if not in effect, at any rate 
in suggestion. 

“I’m beastly sorry to have landed you 
in this mess, old chap,’ I said. 

Maurice laughed cheerfully. 

“You need not be,” he declared. “I 
must confess I rather like a row, and this 
one promises to be unique.” 

He walked away to give some more or- 
ders. The silent deck had suddenly become 
tenanted by a little crowd of seamen. 
There was a low murmur of hoarse voices 
and many signs of activity. Ropes were 
being dragged across the deck, guns were 
being mounted into position, and the first 
mate’s voice shouting orders was every 
now and then raised above the din. I 
went below to fetch my revolver and at 
the head of the gangway I came face to 
face with Sara. 

“Ts anything the matter?” she asked 
quickly. “What is all the disturbance 
about?” 

] hesitated and then I told her the truth. 


“But the 
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lt was best for her to be prepared. Be- 
sides, she might be able to give us some 
information. 

“There is a steamer coming up,” I said. 
‘We do not know for certain, of course, but 
we thought that it might be our friends 
from Astrea. You see we are right out of 
the course of any ordinary traffic.” 


SHE was standing in the doorway, her 
slim figure sharply outlined against 
the dark background. At my words she 
trembled from head to foot. With a sud- 
den movement forward she caught hold 
of my hand and looked eagerly up into 
my face. 

“You will not give me up,” she gasped; 
“you are not thinking of that? Promise.” 

“We will go to the bottom of the sea 
first,” I answered fervently. “We are 
getting ready to fight them now. But I 
am not at all sure that it is you whom 


they want. They have more cause for 
anger against me. Then there are the 
rubies.” 

She sighed. 


“Shall I have to give them up?” she asked 
ruefully. 

“It may be desirable,’ I answered. 

She sighed again. After all, she was only 
a child. 

“Well, I will give them to you to do 
what you think best with,” she said. 
“They are all here. Will you have them?” 

“Not yet. Keep them for the present, 
only have them ready. Do you remember 
anything else you have heard about this 
steamer of theirs?”’ 

She looked thoughtful. 

“It is much larger than this,” she said; 
“but it is much more clumsy and very 
difficult to manage. They have only had 
it out of the harbor once, and then they 
were three days bringing it in again. 
The coal they have on the island is not 
good.” 

“Are there any guns?” I asked. 

She shook her head. 

“None. It is very slow, too. Why do 
we not get steam up and go faster? I am 
sure that they could not catch us.” 

“Unfortunately we are disabled,” I told 
her. “It was because of a slight accident 
that we put in at Astrea at all. They are 
just finishing the repairs now, though. 











He stood there for several minutes, his head bent a little forward, his hand upraised 
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Very likely we shall be able to start before 
they come up, and then we shall run right 
away from them. Hadn’t you better go 
to your cabin?” 

“No, I want to come on deck,” she 
answered, linking her arm through mine. 
“Let me, please. I could not possibly 
sleep, and I am so lonely. That is why 
I came to look for you.” 

We made our way to a quiet corner and 
looked down the deck. A long swivel 
gun had just been mounted, and by its 
side a small, quick-firing Maxim. Maurice 
was busy giving orders and was in high 
good-humor. In a minute or two he came 
to us. 

“‘She is coming up bravely,” he declared. 
“Do you see her light, there to your left?” 

We looked over the vessel’s side. There 
was a blue light astern coming steadily 
up to us. The girl looked up at the 
stars and smiled. 

“Tonight,” she said, “they will dare 
anything. They will think themselves 
sure of success. There is not a cloud in 
the sky.” 2 

“Even now,” Maurice remarked, “they 
will have to hurry up, or they will find us 
gone. Robinson has just sent word up 
that the fires are lit.”’ 

He walked away again, and the girl 
drew closer to me. Her face seemed very 
white and serious in the wan light. 

“T want you to promise me one thing,” 
she whispered. 

I nodded. 

“Well!” 

“You have a revolver there. If by any 
chance there is fighting—you will not let 
me be taken. You will shoot me. I am 
not afraid to die, but I am afraid of him!” 

I did not hesitate for a moment. I 
thought of the priest’s dark, saturnine face 
and gleaming eyes—of those awful stories 
told me by Sabul Ahmid on the night 
before his death—and I promised. 

“They shall not take you alive,” I 
declared. “But, after all, it is impossible 
that they should beat us even if they dare 
to fight at all.” 

Maurice came strolling back to us, non- 
chalant yet evidently pleased with the 
arrangements which had for the moment 
transformed his trim little yacht into the 
semblance of a miniature man-of-war. 


“Did you ever see such an old tub?” he 
exclaimed, pointing across the stretch 
of dark moonlit water, “look how she rolls! 
The wall of her engine-room must be red 
hot: She has a lot too much steam on. 
I shouldn’t be surprised to see her blow 
up any moment.” 

We leaned over the side watching her 
as she drew nearer and nearer, with slow 
laborious pants, curdling the dark water 
all around her into white seething ‘foam 
and rolling heavily from side to side. 
Then we looked at the girl between us. 

“Yes,” she said. ‘That is their stearrer. 
I know it by the odd figure-head, and do 
you see that the funnel is bent?” 

Suddenly the comparative silence upon 
our boat was broken by a familiar sound. 
From the engine-room close behind us came 
the slow, steady throb of machinery, little 
puffs of white smoke shot up from the 
funnel, the water about the stern com- 
menced to swell and gurgle. Maurice 
looked around and laughed out loud. 

“We could slip away from her now, and 
be out of sight in an hour,” he declared. 
“How mad your friends would be!” 

“Let us do it,” the girl whispered fer- 
vently. But Maurice shook his head. 

“We may as well hear what they have 
to say. See, they are running a flag up.” 


W. watched the operation eagerly. 
When it was finished Maurice drew 
a little breath of relief. A black flag em- 
blazoned with yellow stars hung dejectedly 
own in the torpid air. 

“We'll stop now, anyhow,” Maurice 
declared. “if they had hoisted a Dutch 
or Siamese flag we should have had to bolt. 
Now for the Union Jack!” 

They had come quite close to us now, 
and slowly obeying her helm, she swung 
round, broadside on. We could see her 
sides lined with dark brown forms, some 
carrying heavy spears, a few with rifles. 
A little way apart from them a figure, 
head and shoulders taller than the throng 
around him, was standing alone. As they 
drifted slowly nearer to us, he mounted the 
steps of the bridge, and stood there with 
his hands on the rail, a wonderfully majes- 
tic figure against the deep background of 
empty space. A white robe enveloped him 
from head to foot, concealing the outline 


























of his form, but only enhancing its size 
and power. Sara had covered her face 
with her hands, so powerfully did the sight 
of him affect her, and the little hand which 
stole unexpectedly into mine was as cold 
as ice. 

Maurice and I watched him with deep 
interest. 

“What a splendid fellow!” 
whispered enthusiastically. 

But I shuddered. Something of the girl’s 
superstitious terror had affected me. It 
seemed so short a while since we had left 
this man apparently lifeless, stretched 
upon the floor of the Temple, that his 
rapid recovery and appearance there 
savored almost of the miraculous. I do 
not call myself a coward, but as he turned 
toward us and lifted up his right hand, I 
felt a cold shiver run down my back, The 
girl at my side was trembling in every 
limb. I passed my arm around her waist. 

“Don’t be frightened, child,” I said 
cheerfully. ‘You are perfectly safe here.” 

She was white to the lips in the moon- 
light. 

“While he is alive,” she whispered, 
“there will be moments when I shall never 
feel safe. I wish that I had killed him.” 


Maurice 


’ 


CHAPTER X 


AURICE had left our side and running 

lightly up the iron steps, stood upon 

his own bridge, facing the High Priest. 

The two men were barely forty yards apart. 

“How can we parley without an inter- 

preter?’’ Maurice cried down to me, and 
the High Priest heard him. 

“We need no interpreter,’’ he answered 
in a deep, rich voice. “I speak your tongue. 
Are you the owner of that vessel?” 

“T am her owner and I am responsible 
for all on board,’ Maurice answered 
promptly. 

“Then your responsibilities are heavy 
for young shoulders,” the priest said. 
“There is one amongst you who is a robber, 
and a would-be murderer! Worse than 
that, he is guilty of sacrilege against an 
ancient faith and wanton abduction of an 
innocent maiden!” 

Maurice made no answer, but he glanced 
down at me with a smile at the corner of 
his lips. 

“A bit rough on you, Jim,” he said. 
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“These things are true,” the priest con- 
tinued, “but let them pass. I have not 
followed you for vengeance or for blood! 
But I have a just demand to make. I 
demand the restoration of the sacred 
jewels stolen from the Temple of Astrea! 
For them, my children and I have come 
prepared to follow you, if necessary, to 
the ends of the world, and to fight till the 
last drop of blood in our bodies is spent. 
But if you are wise you will yield them 
up.” 

Maurice leaned down toward us. 

“They want the rubies,” he said. “I 
suppose we must give them up.” 

The girl unslipped her girdle and held 
it out to him. 

“They are welcome,”’ she answered, ‘‘] 
will give them up. Only be careful! He 
did not bring all the fighting men of Astrea 
here for nothing. Make him come for them 
alone.”’ 

Maurice stood once more upright upon 
the bridge. 

“The jewels shall be restored to you 
upon certain conditions,’ he answered. 

“‘Name them!”’ the High Priest answered 
calmly. 

“That you come here for them alone, 
and that no one else leaves your ship.” 

The priest was silent fora moment. He 
appeared to be thinking. Then he lifted 
his head and asked an apparently irrele- 
vant question. 

“Why are you lying to?” he asked. 
‘Are you disabled?”’ 

“We have been repairing our shaft,” 
Maurice answered. “We have had a bad 
fracture.” 

The priest’s dark eyes flashed in the 
moonlight; not a muscle of his face moved, 
however. 

“T accept the conditions,” he answered 
shortly. “I will come.” 

He descended the bridge with slow, 
stately movements. A little bank of clouds 
which had risen up suddenly from the 
horizon floated across the face of the moon, 
and a sudden darkness fell upon us. The 
black hull of the other ship became almost 
invisible, only from her sides there floated 
out the low, monotonous croon of the 
Astrea warriors, a few measured bars, 
chanted in a deep, minor key. Maurice, 
who had descended from the bridge and 
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had been leaning over the ship’s side trying 
to pierce the darkness, came over to us. 

“T can’t say that I altogether like the 
look of things,” he muttered softly, draw- 
ing me a little apart. ‘That fellow has 
got some blackguardly trick in his head, I 
believe. I shall set an armed watch all 
round the ship, and tell Robinson to get 
up steam. Their decks are simply packed 
with men—ugly-looking customers, too!” 

He walked away and gave some quick 
orders. Then we heard the soft splash of 
oars and the grating of a boat against the 
vessel’s side. A rope was let down, and 
the High Priest, disdaining the loop, 
drew himself up hand over hand, and 
stepped fearlessly on to the deck. 

There was a moment’s intense silence. 
Maurice, who saw him at close quarters 
for the first time, and as an artist, was 
filled with a vivid and irresistible admira- 
tion of the man who stood there in our 
midst, a striking and wonderful personal- 
ity, in his unusual attire, and the unusual 
beauty of his person. He seemed to tower 
head and shoulders above us all, and 
though he was surrounded with armed 
sailors who eyed him with none too much 
respect, he held himself with the same 
hauteur and dignity as though he were 
standing upon the steps of his own sacred 
Temple, and confronted with his own 
grovelling and obedient natives. His dark 
eyes flashed over the deck, missing me 
for a moment where I stood in the shadow 
of the poop, and lit upon Maurice. 

“st you with whom I have been 
speaking, sir,” he said in excellent Eng- 
lish. ‘You are the owner of this vessel.” 

My brother took a step forward. He 
was above the average height, but he 
seemed almost undersized before the man 
whose question had challenged him. 

“I am,” he answered. 

“Then there are three things, sir,’’ the 
priest continued, ‘for which I make formal 
demand to you after the fashion of civilized 
nations. I require the jewels which have 
been stolen from the Sacred Temple of 
Astrea, I require the thief—that girl 
yonder,”’ he cried suddenly, pointing a long 
forefinger to where Sara cowered by my 
side; “‘and I require that man, her acces- 
sory, and my attempted murderer,” he 
pointed now to me. 


is 
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“That man, sir, is my brother,” Maurice 
answered, “‘and from all I can hear of your 
infernal practices, he was more than justi- 
fied in all he did. As for the girl, she 
chooses to remain with us, and you may 
be very sure that I shall not give her up!” 

“Nevertheless, I make my formal de- 
mand as a matter of peace and justice,” 
the High Priest answered. ‘Give them 
up, and all shall be well. Refuse—at your 
peril!” 

I saw a light flash across Maurice’s face, 
and knew that he was in no humor for 
such idle bandying of words, as indeed 
events proved. Doubtless, too, it occurred 
to him, as it did to me, that the man’s 
persistence and measured speech were 
assumed in order to gain time for the fur- 
therance of some diabolical scheme. 

“Let us come to the point,” Maurice 
cried. “The man is my brother. If he 
fought with you, he fought as a brave 
man for an innocent maiden to save her 
from your deviltry, and as he fought, so 
would I have fought, or any other man 
of my nation. As for the girl, I would as 
soon throw her overboard as hand her to 
you. She has claimed our protection, and 
she has it. The jewels are yours. Take 
them and go!” 


HE Priest lifted a mighty arm from 

underneath his white tunic, and 
stretched it out toward me with a sudden 
threatening gesture. 

“As for that man,” he cried fiercely, 
“your yielding him up or not is, after all, 
a small matter. His death is a solemn 
charge upon every man and woman, and 
every creeping thing upon our Island of 
Astrea. He has done what no living 
creature before has dared to do, and 
whether he hides himself in the'heart of 
your civilization or in the remotest land 
upon which the fires of night have ever 
fallen, his death is as sure and as certain 
as the waning of the old and the birth of 
the new moon. So as to him, for the sake 
of peace, I yield. But the girl I will have. 
The girl, and with her the jewels!” Then 
Maurice grew hot and almost lost his 
temper. 

“What sort of men are we, do you think,” 
he cried, “to yield up a young maiden of 
our own race to be the victim of your foul 
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practices? Take your 
jewels and leave my ship, 
sir, and be very thankful 
that you leave it with a 
whole skin!” 

“Astrea! Astrea! Yoketa 
Murijah!” 


HILST we wondered 

at these words and 
the change in his face, a 
new thing happened. A 
handful of dark, half-naked 
men appeared as it were 
from the sea, leaping all 
wet upon the deck with 
knives in their teeth, and 
some with swords. I saw 
what was coming and 
shouted loudly to Maurice. 
The handful was becoming 
a stream, but our watch 
had not been set in vain. 
My cry and the crack of 
my own revolver, as I 
dodged a knife and shot 
down a fierce assailant was 
the signal for a perfect vol- 
ley. The air was rent with 
strange cries—the battle- 
call of the islanders, and 
more hideous still their 
death moans as they fell 
like ninepins before that 
terrible revolver fire. For 
a moment I lost sight of 
the Priest, for the brawny 
hand of a savage was upon 
my throat, pinning me 
down, and the flash of his 
steel was actually in my 
eyes before I could wrench 
my arm free for a moment. 
Then I shot him through 
the lungs, and he stood 
quite still for a moment, 
blinking hideously at me. 
I thrust him aside, and he 
rolled over dead, and made 
my. way toward the gang- 
way where Sara had been, 
looking right and left for 
the High Priest, shooting 
one man whose knife cut 
open my left arm, but 




















On the threshold I came face to face with the man I sought, 
holding Sara high in his arms 
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saving my fire from any purpose save 
defence, for I had but three shots left. 
Through the clouds of smoke I could see 
that our men were clearing the savages 
away, and running out the Maxim. But 
nowhere could I see the High Priest, though 
my heart was all on fire to meet him face 
to face. Then suddenly my blood ran cold 
in my veins. A girl’s shriek of horror rang 
out above the din. A dozen steps and I 
was at the door of her cabin. It stood wide 
open and on the threshold I came face to 
face with the man I sought, holding Sara 
high in his arms. He seemed on the point 
of springing for the side of the vessel, and 
when he saw me he gave a little cry of 
rage, which came through his teeth like a 
hiss. 

“Let go the girl!” I thundered. “Stand 
away! This time I shall not miss.” 

He held her up between us, and although 
I longed to, I dare not shoot, for she was 
shaking with the horror of his grasp, and 
he held her before him with devilish cun- 
ning. But in that moment of hesitation I 
laughed outright, for I felt a swaying be- 
neath my feet, and I knew that Maurice 
had outwitted this man and his horde of 
savages. Our engines were working stead- 
ily. The Priest, looking over my shoulder, 
saw it too, and he shook with passion. 
I glanced around for a moment. We were 
almost a hundred yards away from the 
other steamer, and the sea between us was 
dotted all over with the heads of men 
swimming desperately but ineffectually 
after us. Those who had succeeded in 
boarding us suddenly realized the position 
and rushed for the side of the vessel. I 
heard Maurice’s voice high above the din. 

“Let them go, men! Cease firing!” - 

They leaped into the water, some run- 
ning from the side, even whilst they poised 
themselves for the spring, and heedless of 
Maurice’s merciful order, throwing their 
daggers at our sailors. And still the High 
Priest and I stood face to face, and he 
looked into the dark muzzle of my revolver 
without flinching or any apparent concern. 
Then, seeing him thus unarmed, brave 
and at my mercy, it seemed to me that 
there was but one thing to be done. To 
kill him would have been brutal slaughter. 
He must go. 

“Drop the girl and you can go,” I said. 
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Although I never lowered my revolver, 
he took my word at once. He laid the girl 
down upon a couch, with a tenderness 
which was almost incredible, and stood 
there looking at her for a moment with 
his back to me. She lay with closed eyes, 
white and half fainting. Stooping low, he 
murmured something in the tongue of his 
people, and raising her hand, he kissed it. 
Then he swept suddenly round, and with 
a fierce look at me, he stooped down and 
passed out on to the deck. I saw him for 
a moment with his knee upon the side of 
the vessel. Then he stood upright, and 
leaped. There was a splash in the water 
and he was gone. 

I turned back to go to Sara, but the first 
mate came hurrying across the deck toward 
me. His face was blood-stained and white, 
and his eyes were full of trouble. 

“Will you come aft at once, sir?’’ he 
said. “I am afraid that Sir Maurice is 
badly hurt.” 

I rushed past him to where several men 
were standing round a prostrate form. 
Maurice was lying there, white and still, 
with a little pool of blood trickling from 
his side on to the deck. I set my teeth and 
I cursed myself that I had let that Priest go. 


CuapTer XI 


ECIDEDLY I was in no working 

humor! The broad stream of light 
which flooded my little studio for half 
a day had waned and faded into twi- 
light, and I had not even taken up my 
brushes. It had been an idle and a pur- 
poseless day with me, and as I sat there 
toward its close, there rose up before me 
the vision of other similarly ill-spent hours, 
and I began to feel the lashings of a bitter 
dissatisfaction. Something had gone awry 
with me. It was not only the fear of death, 
which a few hours ago had been very near 
indeed—-not even the shock which the com- 
ing of this thing had caused me. No, it 
was behind all these more tragical events. 
I knew very well what it was, although | 
dared to deny it even to myself. 

What folly! 

The door of my room was softly opened 
—probably Mrs. Wright with my after- 
noon tea, and I did not at once look up. 
But surely no skirt of Mrs. Wright’s ever 
rustled like that, nor even in her younger 
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days could she have moved so lightly! 
I looked up quickly, and almost at the 
same moment some instinct seemed to tell 
me who it was. My heart beat quickly. 
I rose up in some confusion, and from out 
of the shadows Sara came laughing toward 
me. 

“Why, Jim,” she cried, “what on earth 
are you doing here in the darkness? Why, 
how miserable you look! I don’t believe 
you have done a stroke of work, either, all 
the afternoon.” 

“T have been trying to think out a 
picture,” I explained. 

“And is it necessary to sit in an unlit 
room before an empty canvas with a scowl 
like that on your face?” she laughed. “May 
we have lights, please, and some tea?” 

I rang the bell and my visitor ensconced 
herself in my easiest chair, 

“Am I going to be scolded for coming?” 
she asked tentatively. 

I shook my head. 

“You are far too welcome,” I answered. 

She laughed lightly. 

“That is all very well,” she declared, 
“but last time I came you did scold me, 
you know, and so did Lady Duncarrow 
when I got home. But I don’t care! I 
think you’re real horrid. Why don’t you 
come to see us sometimes?” 

“T came last week.” 


“Last week!” indignantly, “of course, 


if you don’t care to come—”’ 

“T called yesterday afternoon and you 
were out with Maurice.” 

“Tdiots!” she murmured, ‘“‘no one ever 
told me. Still I’m glad you came. Sit 
down where I can see you, Jim! Is any- 
thing wrong? Have I done anything to 
displease you?” 

She was leaning over the arm of her 
easy chair, and her eyes were raised to 
mine with a sort of frank wistfulness which 
was very hard to withstand. She had 
grown very beautiful! Would she ever 
understand, I wondered. 

“Of course not,” I answered. “Only you 
see I have my work and—and you have 
Maurice—” 

“Maurice is not you!” 


HER eyes met mine intently. My 
fingers grasped the sides of my 
chair, and I was thankful for the twilight. 
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What if I were mistaken? What if it were 
I, not Maurice? Then I thought of what 
had happened only a few hours ago in that 
room, and a cold shiver went through my 
veins. 

“No! But Maurice is a better com- 
panion for you! He is younger than I am 
in everything but years, and—” 

There was a knock at the door and Mrs. 
Wright brought in the tea, an interruption 
for which I was most devoutly thankful. 
When she had disappeared Sara did not 
pursue the subject. Watching her closely, 
I knew that she was angry. 

“How is Maurice?” I asked. “I haven’t 
seen him for more than a week.” 

“He is quite well,” she answered briefly. 

“And the mater?” 

“Her cold is better. 
tomorrow.” 

She continued to eat bread and butter, 
and sip her tea in silence. Suddenly she 
turned to me. 

“T think you are horrid, Jim,’’ she de- 


She is going out 


clared. ‘This is the last time I shall come 
and see you. I am sorry that I came 
today.” 


A little quiver in her tone almost un- 
manned me. I rose up and bent over her 
chair. 

“Forgive me, Sara,” I whispered. “I 
am very stupid and a great boor. A few 
hours ago I had—rather a shock, and it 
has upset me.” 

“T am so sorry,” she said softly, and I 
knew by the pressure of her delicately 
gloved fingers that my peace for the mo- 
ment at any rate was made. 

“Isn’t it anything you could tell me?” 
she asked. 

I shuddered, turning away that she 
might not see my face. Tell her, indeed! 


God forbid! 
“No, I could not tell you,” I said 
quietly. ‘Don’t ask me about it, please. 


I am going to take you home, if I may. 
We will take a hansom and drive around 
to the house by the park.” 

“T should like that,” she said. ‘What 
is that canvas over there? I don’t remem- 
ber it!” 

She was half way across the floor before 
I could stop her. Then I cried out, and 
my voice must have sounded to her like 
the voice of a madman. 
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“Stop! Come back, Sara! Don’t!” 

And then she, too, cried out. She was 
looking down on the floor, her face white 
with terror. I hastened to her side. 

She pointed downwards. 

“Tt is blood!”’ she cried; “you have been 
trying to hide it.” 

I was white to the lips, but I nodded. 

“Yes, it is poor little Major,” I said. 
“T had to shoot him! He was ill!’’ 

She looked at me, and I am afraid that 
I was a bad actor! 

In the corner of the room, before us, 
I had carefully covered something over 
with a rough mat. Before I could stop 
her, she sprang toward it, threw the rug 
aside, and then stood still, transfixed with 
horror. Underneath was the dead body 
of my poor little dachshund, and by its 
side, with a dozen revolver bullets in its 
head and body, a short, yellow-bodied 
snake, with a black head covered with 
green spots! 


Gara fainted in my arms. When she 
recovered we were in the sitting room, 
to which I had carried her. For the mo- 
ment I had forgotten everything. My 
arms were around her and I was on my 
knees by her side. She smiled faintly 
up at me! : 

“T am sorry,” she said. 
well now.” 

I muttered something incoherent. 
continued : 

“T want you to tell me all about it,”’ she 
said. “I am not surprised at all! I always 
said that—that it would come.” 

“Tt was an evil chance that brought you 
to my rooms this afternoon of all others,” 
I said bitterly. 

“T do not think so,” she answered 
simply. “I would rather know.” 

“There is very little to tell you. Last 
night, for the first time for a month, I did 
not sleep here. I was down at Duncarrow 
for the day. I got back here about eleven. 
When I was coming up the stairs I heard 
Major barking furiously. You know what 
a quiet little animal he is, and I felt sure 
at once that something must be wrong. 
I was just passing my little room below, 
where I kept my oddments, so I slipped 
in and got my revolver. When I got 
there it was all over with poor Major, 


“T am quite 


She 


and that beast was sitting up ready to 
spring. I stood in the doorway and riddled 
it with shots. Then I covered them both 
over and sat down to think it over! That 
is one reason why I have done no work 
this afternoon.” 

She shivered. 

“Have you asked your carekeeper any 
questions?” 

I nodded. 

“Yes; my rooms were locked when | 
left yesterday at noon. No one else has a 
key. She declares that no one could have 
passed up and down stairs without her 
hearing them. Yet that beast slept in 
my bed through the ante-room yonder. 
It is hard to understand.” 

She held my fingers. 

“Very. And it is through me that you 
are going to live in danger now, night and, 
day. Oh, it is horrible! I wish that I 
had died upon that wretched island.” 

I kissed her on the forehead gently, and 
as I would have kissed my own sister, if 
ever I had had one. 

“Don’t wish anything so horrible, child,” 
I said. “Think of the last two years how 
happy we have all been. I don’t know 
what the mater would do without you. I 
want you not to talk any more just now. 
Do you feel well enough to go home if I 
send for a hansom?” 


“Quite!” 


Wé. drove to my mother’s house in 
Gloucester Square almost in silence, 
but Sara’s hand was in mine most of the 
way. For the first time I began to have 
strange doubts about a certain matter 
which I had long ago looked upon as set- 
tled. After I had left Sara, I inquired for 
Maurice, and learned that he was at his 
club in Piccadilly. I drove on there and 
found him in the smoking-room. 

“Maurice, old chap, I have come to ask 
you a question,” I said promptly. 

He looked up at me surprised. Then he 
motioned me to an easy chair by his side. 
There was no one near us. 

“A year ago,” I commenced, “you told 
me that you cared for Sara—that you were 
going to ask her to marry you!” 

He nodded and let fall the eyeglass from 
his eye. 

“Quite true,” he murmured. “I do care 
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for her, and I have asked her to marry 
me!”’ 

“You have asked her,” I exclaimed. 

He nodded again. “Twice!” 

“And—and—”’ 

“And she refused me.” 

For a moment the room seemed to whirl 
round with me. I had never dreamed 
until this afternoon of the possibility of her 
doing anything of the sort. From those 
days on the yacht, when, by her nursing 
and skilful attentions she had certainly 
saved Maurice’s life, I had looked upon 
the matter as settled. Maurice was an 
amusing, even a brilliant companion for 
women, and I had found those days of 
his convalescence trying ones forme. They 
were continually together—Sara seemed 
always amused and happy. It became as 
though I were almost a stranger. With 
me she was always quieter and more re- 
served. Gradually I had detached myself 


from them. When we had reached Eng- - 


land I fell back upon my old character 
as a woman hater and went almost at once 
to live at my studio in Chelsea. I had 
looked upon them as absolutely made for 
one another. Maurice’s words came upon 
me like a thunderclap. 

“It was only last night,’ Maurice said 
slowly. ‘The first time I fancied, from 
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something in her manner, that there might 
be some hope for me. I was deceived. 
She doesn’t care a rap for me, except in a 
sisterly way. The way she answered me 
last night settled it once for all. I am off 
to the Rockies, or for a cruise as soon as I 
can get a man to go with me.” 

I had not much to say in the way of 
sympathy. I was myself strangely excited. 
Should I tell Maurice of the visit to my 
rooms and the attempt upon my life? 
While I hesitated he laid his hand upon 
my shoulder. 

“Old chap,” he said, “we don’t often 
have a night together. Dine with me here, 
and we'll go somewhere. My man shall 
fetch your togs. He’s waiting outside. 
You mustn’t refuse me. To tell you the 
truth, I hated the thought of going home 
to dinner. I'll send a telegram. They 
give you a rattling dinner here. We'll 
play at being young again—do the Empire 
and have supper somewhere.” 

I was something in the same mind 
myself. I, too, wanted to forget. 

“Agreed,” I cried. “Only I will take 
the brougham back and change. There 
is something I have to see to in my rooms. 
I'll be back in an hour.” 

“In an hour,” Maurice answered, “I 
shall be ready.” 


(To be continued ) 


‘ik — hurts are the helps, 
The stings are the wings 
Mounting to heaven. 


Adversity brings 
Better things 


Affliction is leaven. 


He sings 

Who clings 
To the rift 
In the mist. 


—Margaret Babcock, 
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F all the naive answers to the popular 
question, ‘“How did you happen to 
go on the stage?” Miss Florence 

Shirley’s is one of the most amusing. Miss 
Shirley is the ingenue of Mr. John Craig’s 
splendid Castle Square Stock Company at 
Boston, and has a very warm place in the 
hearts of the multitudinous patrons who 
never miss a week in attendance at Mr. 
Craig’s theater. ‘It was a Christmas tree 
that started me on the stage,’”’ Miss Shirley 
told me. She was a little out of breath 
from dancing up the stairs three at a time, 
to reach her dressing room with the least 
possible delay. “I was fourteen at the 
time,” she explained. “Mr. and. Mrs. 
Craig were giving a Christmas festival at 
the theater, and they asked my sister to 
bring me in to see the tree. They were 
putting on a little Christmas play, and 
wanted a child for one of the cherubs in it. 
Mr. Craig said he thought I could do it, 
and I teased mother so hard that she let 
me. I had only two lines to say, but dur- 
ing the rehearsals it seemed hard to re- 
member just where they came, and an 
older girl offered to say them for me. I 
might have let her, but Mr. Craig had 
said they were part of my work, and as I 
didn’t want to seem disobedient, I told 
her no,—but thanked her just the same!” 

After the Christmas pantomime was 
over, little Miss Shirley returned to school, 
but her heart was set upon the stage, 
which seemed fascinating enough after the 
all-important “two lines’ had been mas- 
tered. Mr. Craig, who likes to give prom- 
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ising young people a chance, allowed her 
to “go on” now and then in small Shake- 
spearean boy parts and other child’s roles, 
while still pursuing her studies. It was 
Shakespeare that the little girl first studied 
and understudied, and to this day Shake- 
spearean parts are her favorites. ‘I like 
modern plays, of course,”’ she says, “‘but 
one can put so much more feeling into the 
characters of Shakespeare.”’ Older actors 
who have played in both classical and 
modern drama often speak of the unequaled 
opportunity that Shakespeare’s powerful 
roles offer; but Miss Shirley declares that 
the same thing is true even of his ingenue 
characters. Certainly she can speak with 
authority on the subject, for in her few 
seasons as a stock actress, Miss Shirley 
must have portrayed on the stage nearly a 
hundred young girls, from Jessica in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” to Constance Neville 
in “She Stoops to Conquer” and Little 
Miss Muffet in “‘Jack and the Beanstalk.” 

She has been wholly delightful in every 
one of these parts. Her method of acting 
is simple yet comprehensive, in line with 
Mr. Craig’s training, and the charm and 
force of her own personality. Her per- 
formances have the “heart touch’’ that is 
demanded of a poem or story; in the 
theater it is called ‘“‘the ‘something that 
gets over’ the footlights to the audience” — 
a something without which no actor has 
ever become great. That Miss Shirley 
had this indefinable power to a remarkable 
degree was evident to all who saw her play 
her first leading part—a young Canadian 
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A CHARMING STOCK 


girl whose name does not matter—in ‘The 
Royal Mounted.” Mr. Craig put the play 
on for a “try out” in the warm weather, 
when people go to the theater to be amused 
rather than thrilled or uplifted. Mr. 
Clark, of Mr. Craig’s management, had 
kindly given me a box for the performance, 
and from this vantage point it was easy to 
see the temper of the audience. They 
wanted fun. 

So Miss Shirley had not only to launch 
upon a very heavy part, but also to change 
the attitude of her audience. She might 
have been Antony haranguing the Roman 
mob, so far as relative results were con- 
cerned. There were tears in almost every 
eye before the final curtain. The little 
actress who had always delighted her audi- 
ences by sweet winsomeness had now 
touched their hearts with heartfelt pathos. 

Miss Shirley is one of the few actresses 
who really enjoy playing with a stock 
company. The life gives her little outside 
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time, she admits, but she and her mother 
have solved the problem of ‘How to live 
on twenty-four hours a day,” with two 
performances, a rehearsal and study—by 
rigid schedule. Miss Shirley’s daily program 
seems rather strenuous and uninteresting 
for a slender, fun-loving little girl in her 
teens, but she keeps perfectly happy. “One 
leads such a peaceful, regular life, in a 
stock company,” she insists. For a season 
she played on Broadway with Miss Blanche 
Ring in “The Wall Street Girl,” but she 
maintains that acting the same role over 
and over again grew irksome, and that she 
prefers drama to musical comedy. 

For a mere slip of a girl, Miss Florence 
Shirley’s mental balance is remarkable, 
and she unites common sense and a just 
perspective with personal charm and 
unquestionable talent. She is modest 
about all these qualifications. ‘Mother 
brought me up,” she says, ‘‘and Mr. Craig 
trained me for the stage.”’ 

















Miss Florence Shirley is one of the few actresses who really enjoy playing with a stock company. 
In her short season on the stage she must have portrayed nearly a hundred young girls—from Jessica 
in “The Merchant of Venice’ to Little Miss Muffett in “‘ Jack and the Beanstalk”’ 
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AST Christmas night a new play by 
an unknown author had its first per- 
formance in the Plymouth Theater, 

Boston. The general public who bought 
tickets for the opening were promised 
that ‘Under Cover” was a thrilling Ameri- 
can drama, and that a cast of well-known 
players would appear in the principal 
parts. Theatrical circles had a more par- 
ticular interest in the fate of the new play. 
“Under Cover’? marked the second pro- 
duction of Selwyn & Company, a firm of 
New York play-brokers who made, two 
seasons ago, one of the greatest successes on 
record in staging “Within the Law.” The 
new play, it was whispered, had the popular 
elements of “Within the Law,” and would 
be the last word in up-to-the-minute pro- 
duction. Mr. William Courtenay, a 
popular leading man, was to be featured, 
supported by such well-known players as 
DeWitt Jennings, Lucile Watson, Lola 
Fisher, Wilfred Draycott and Ralph 
Morgan. Miss Florence Reed had been 
scheduled for the leading feminine part, 
but her sudden illness gave the role into 
the hands of Miss Lily Cahill. And about 
Miss Cahill the chief interest of the play 
centered, so far as those “inside” were 
concerned. Who was Lily Cahill? 

Let us go back to the general public, 
who went that opening night, eager to be 
thrilled by the play, and with little more 
than casual interest in the players. By 
the end of the first act the entire audience 
were figuratively sitting on the edge of 
their chairs. As the plot was unfolded, 
and thrill followed thrill, with quick 
action, mystery and love interest all con- 
tributing to a general breathless suspense, 
the popular appeal of the play was felt. 
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Again and again the players were brought 
to the curtain by applause. The play 
was a success. There was only one ques- 
tion in the minds of the audience. Who 
was Lily Cahill? 

The simplest answer to this question 
may be given in three words—a Southern 
lady. Miss Lily Cahill is Southern by 
birth, education and home ties; she is a 
lady by the same right. She has the 
breeding, the dignity, the charm, that 
have idealized the Southern girl in song 
and story. She does not come of stage 
stock. I did not even ask in my talk with 
her why she went on the stage. We talked 
“shop” very little. She gave one of those 
rare glimpses into a sweet and simple life 
that one seldom has save from the very 
young or the very old. 

She had just tied on her dainty spring 
bonnet when I reached her room at the 
hotel, and as she threw open the door, 
even the conventional hotel apartment 
seemed to have caught her bright charm 
and girlish freshness. She had a telegram 
in her hand, and as we proceeded to the 
dining room for a bite of luncheon before 
her matinee, she explained that her 
message was an order from the home- 
folks in Texas, with very minute and de- 
tailed instructions upon a beef-juice diet. 
In her last letter home, a troublesome 
digestion had been mentioned. and the 
reply came speedily over the wire. “Beef- 
juice—just beef-juice! when I’m perfectly 
well and strong!” laughed Miss Cahill, 
tucking the telegraph blank into her purse. 
And it never occurred to her to do any- 
thing but to obey the mandate from 
mother. 

She talked a little of her home, of many 
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Managers regard Miss Lily Cahill as the find of the theatrical year. With only a few seasons’ 
experience on the stage, this charming young Southern girl made herself famous almost over night 
in the play “Under Cover"’ 
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loved neighbors who had known her since 
babyhood, and particularly of the mother 
and sister who are nearest and dearest to 
her heart. “In the summer I go home to 
them,”’ she said gaily, “and we are out in 
the fields all day. I wear the simplest 
little white crepe de chine frocks, which are 
laundered so easily, and we all simply live 
in the open air.” This is Miss Cahill’s 
fourth season away from the home circle, 
but each year has meant harder work in 
her profession and a more determined 
struggle for recognition. As she spoke 
of the difficult rehearsals and hard road 
tours, incident to every actress’ life, I 
wondered how this girl of the old South, 
highly sensitive and tenderly nurtured; 
had ever remained on the stage. “But 
I knew something must come of my work,” 
she said simply. “I believe that something 
always must, if we have confidence 
enough in ourselves, and work - hard 
enough and long enough.” Miss-Cahill’s 
work has her undivided attention. In 
Boston her life outside the theater is as 
simple and natural as though she were 
among the fields of her beloved Texas. 
Her mornings are occupied with letters 
to the folks at home and with study—for 
Miss Cahill as her own teacher is a hard 
taskmaster. She takes her afternoon walk 
up some of the broad and quiet streets of 
older Boston, where she delights in “the 
pretty girls one always meets, with their 
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school-bags on their arms.” There is a 
rest before dinner, after which, refreshed 
in mind and in body, the girl star of 
“Under Cover” sets out for the theater. 

Meantime the fame of Miss Lily Cahill 
has spread through theatrical circles 
everywhere. Managers regard her as the 
“find” of the year; theater-goers flock to 
see her on the stage, and search the news 
columns for any bit of gossip that some 
reporter or interviewer may have dis- 
covered about her tastes or beliefs. For 
these admirers it is unfortunate that Miss 
Cahill shrinks from publicity. “Why 
should people care for my views on the 
suffrage question or on the - Mexican 
situation?” she asks almost wonderingly. 
“What I thirik privately on these ques- 
tions isn’t of any value. I don’t like to be 
drawn into arguments and national prob- 
lems that I know nothing about. It’s so 
much nicer to mind one’s own affairs and 
to think of wholesome things.”’ 

Perhaps this last sentiment may be 
called the philosophy of Miss Lily Cahill. 
She has a philosophy, of course, and follows 
it in her own sincere and earnest way. 
She thinks deeply, but to herself; her 
development of mind and soul are evident 
in all that she says and does. She has a 
warm love for children, a tender sympathy 
with suffering, a simple faith in humanity. 
Her phenomenal success as an actress 
is greatly due to her nobility as a woman. 


CHILDREN 


By CHARLES ALGERNON SWINBURNE 


“Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 
No glory that ever was shed 
From the crowning star of the seven 
That crown the north world’s head. 


No word that ever was spoken 
Of human or godlike tongue 

Gave ever such godlike token 
Since human harps were strung. 


No sign that ever was given 


To faithful or faithless eyes 


Showed ever beyond clouds riven 


So clear a Paradise. 


Earth’s creeds may be seventy times seven 


And blood have defiled each creed; 


If of such be the kingdom of heaven, 


It must be heaven indeed. 
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Hattie Williams in her annual 

“swing around the circle” had 
visited Boston—but it might have been 
only yesterday. Conversation went on 
from the very point where it had left off. 
From a discussion of how much a star 
depends upon her personality, developed 
a chat over the “all star’? cast, now so 
commonly announced in new plays as 
well as in revivals. Miss Williams had 
just come in from a rehearsal, for ‘“The 
Doll Girl,” although now nearly a season 
old, is still undergoing changes—a nov- 
elty introduced here, the chorus varied 
there; and the general performance being 
“‘brushed up”’ by stage direction. 

‘There is nothing like a rehearsal now 
and then,” declared Miss Williams, ‘‘to 
pull a performance together. Playing 
every night to a friendly audience, each 
one in a company is apt to play his own 
part as hard as he can, but forget to 
‘mellow’ to the others in the cast. The 
drill of a rehearsal, with no audience to 
applaud, gives the proper perspective. 
This year our company has worked together 
beautifully. ‘The Doll Girl’ gives every 
player a chance for himself, yet each one 
has to support the other.”’ 

This is Miss Williams’ second season as 
co-star with Richard Carlé, which was 
one of the first star combinations in the 
theater. “I have found the association 
very pleasant,’”’ said Miss Williams. ‘Mr. 
Carle is a generous player—that is, he is 
willing to share. There are other advan- 
tages. A star has a great many responsi- 
bilities that the general public can little 
understand. There are too many details 
to go into here, but the duties of a star 


A YEAR had rolled around since Miss 


if properly performed—are too taxing 
for one person. 

“Looking at it in a broader sense, the 
tendency toward all-star casts is simply 
in line with popular demand. It means a 
higher standard of acting.” 

The all-star cast once disposed of, Miss 
Williams talked of some of the new plays, 
which in some way she has managed to see 
or know about, though regularly playing 
her own performance. In Boston she had 
attended a matinee of ‘Under Cover,” 
which she genuinely enjoyed. This play, 
perhaps the greatest success the present 
season has known, impressed her with the 
popular tendency toward moving-picture 
drama. The plot in “Under Cover’ 
moves swiftly, the scenes have strong 
photographic effects; the play is bright, 
snappy and up-to-the-minute, but has 
the human element. Miss Williams had 
a word to say upon the most pressing sub- 
ject of the theatrical year—the lack of 
plays. ‘Perhaps that is one reason for so 
many all-star casts,”’ she suggested. “Stars 
who used to have plays written to ‘fit’ 
them are now made to wait season after 
season, hoping that some playwright will 
be able soon to give them a vehicle. The 
lack of plays is making the dramatists 
hurry their work, and as a result there are 
many failures.” 

Still, Miss Williams emphatically be- 
lieves in the rising school of American 
dramatists. She has been especially inter- 
ested in the work of young Mr. Sheldon, 
the author of “The Nigger,” “The High 
Road” and “Romance.” Of foreign play- 
wrights, I venture that Sir James M. 
Barrie is Miss Williams’ favorite. She 
describes her meeting with him in London, 
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at rehearsals of “A Slice of Life,” the It seems that during her summer holidays 
Barrie playlet that was so effective inher Miss Williams “runs across” almost every 
former play, “The Girl from Montmartre.” celebrity in the dramatic profession—and 

















An unfailing sense of humor, wonderful wholesomeness ard 

charming womanliness go to make up the mysterious some- 

thing known to thousands of Americans as “‘the personality of 
Hattie Williams” 


some in other professions. 
After leaving New York she 
goes to England and takes 
advantage of the late the- 
atrical season in London, 
seeing all the successes of 
the year. Thence her course 
is indefinite, but she laugh- 
ingly declares that she meets 
nearly every American she 
knows or has heard of. 
These fellow-countrymen 
who meet Hattie Williams 
on her summer travels count 
themselves fortunate. What 
function, what society would 
be dull under the inspiration 
of her vivacity? If she 
sparkles in a hurried talk 
about the lack of plays and 
other dull subjects suggested 
by the interviewer, what 
must she be in her leisure 
vacation hours, with the 
cares of her work left thou- 
sands of miles behind? 

Miss Williams has a sane 
way of looking at conditions. 
Like a business magnate, 
she considers a phase from 
all angles. One rarely finds 
the balance and judgment of 
Hattie Williams united in 
one woman. She has the 
strength of her own convic- 
tions; her answers are always 
deliberate and decisive. She 
shines in a rapid-fire inter- 
view. In short, Miss Will- 
iams has all the qualifica- 
tions of the American busi- 
ness leader, even to the 
saving grace of an unfailing 
sense of humor. This attri- 
bute and her wonderful 
wholesomeness, combined 
with her grace and charming 
womanliness, go to make up 
the mysterious something 
known to thousands of Amer- 
icans as “the personality of 
Hattie Williams.” 
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The GWell-Beloved 
by Russell Kelso Carter 


Columbia boweth in stately grief 
Over the bier: 

The Well Beloved, the Nation’s Chief, 
Is lying here. 














Columbia’s bosom was rent and torn 
With civil strife, and unsteady waved 
The heaven-sent flag, by her sons upborne, 
Till the right prevailed, and the truth was saved. 
But furrows deep, and furrows long 
Marked the place where the fight was strong. 
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In weary years, out of gloom and night, 
Columbia heard the pleading cry 
Of a sister land, in a hopeless fight, 
Beaten and crushed, and driven to die. 
She lingered long, but ’twas not in vain, 
When the cry was heard through the riven “Maine. 
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With brows broad-bent, with far eyes, mild, 
While zealots raved, he planned and wrought 

The swaddling clothes for a new-born child 
Among the nations. At last he fought— 

A war that was not a war, but Peace, 

Sweeping her wings for a slave’s release. 














Columbia weepeth in loving grief 
Over her slain; 

Who, only in giving a nation relief, 
“‘Remembered the Maine.” 
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To the Blue and the Gray a glad day came, 

When, with gentle touch on the wounds, once wide, 
He stood inspired, in God’s temple of fame, 

And to North, South, East and West he cried,— 
“Thank God! over all one banner waves, 
The Nation cares for her soldier graves.” 


*These touching verses were written upon the death of President McKinley, and 
are considered by many the most beautiful of the poetic tributes which the great 
President's career inspired. 
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(The furrows were filled with flowers. How much 
Owe we to his heart for this crowning touch?) 


Columbia standeth in grateful grief 
Over her dead; 

Her bosom healed, and, past all belief, 
Even scars are fled. 


The tramping postman’s weary hours 
He sought to shorten; for national wealth 
Flung wide the gates; abundant showers 
Fall free. A Nation stands, in health, 
And looks the whole world in the face, 
Adown this century of grace. 


The white flower of his faith he kept, 
His love’s forget-me-not was fresh 
As when ’twas planted; never slept 
His pure devotion; in her mesh, 
Whose hands first wove it, there his heart 
Beat true and steadfast till death’s dart— 


Columbia veileth her tearful glance 
Over her slain. 


For “‘her sake” he took the “hundredth chance,”’ 


Though in vain. 


Look to the light! Weave a fairy bridge, 

A- rainbow bridge of our burning tears; 
Spanning the gulf, from ridge to ridge, 

The gloomy gulf of our doubts and fears. 
Faith declares it—the victory’s won— 
“Tis God’s way; His will, not ours, be done!”’ 


A death ideal! ’Neath unclouded sun, 
In the heart of the Nation he loved and served; 
In rounded completeness his great work done; 
With a record pure, and a faith unswerved; 
Touching the hand, all his to the last, 
“‘Nearer to God,”’ where no foes assail, 
The spirit of William McKinley passed 
Within the veil. 
Columbia boweth in stately grief 
Over the bier: 
The Well Beloved, the Nation’s Chief, 
Is lying here. 
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NOW THE SCENE OF WARFARE 


What's the Matter With Mexico? 
by Hallam Winter 


LD Heywood back in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time said sagely: 
“Much water goeth by the mill 
That the miller knoweth not of,” 
and in spite of rigid censorship much inter- 
esting Mexican news must have slipped by 
Huerta’s officials only to be buried in the 
State Department’s pigeon holes or for 
some reason smothered in the offices of 
the American press service. 

There has been no lack of moredades 
(news) in the land of Anahuac, the blood- 
boltered domain of the Montezumas, for 
battle and murder and sudden death, 
pillage of home and farm, destruction of 
railway train, plantation and hacienda, 
deportation of unfortunate peons by the 
hundreds and thousands of forcible con- 
scriptions, military executions, exaction 
of ransom for kidnapped men and women; 
in fact, every terrible, shameful, merciless 
deed that can metamorphose a rich, fertile 
and once prosperous country into an earthly 
inferno or desolate Golgotha has italicized 


the history of Mexico since the strong hand 
of Porfirio Diaz lost its hold, and the 
dreamer Madero broke with the fierce and 
unscrupulous Zapata, Huerta and others 
who put him in power, only to break him 
like a potter’s vessel. 


F all this, little has been detailed to 
the American public, and still less 
clearly and accurately set forth and again 
still less has been transmitted to Congress 
to be considered as a basis for that future 
action which cannot long be delayed, 
unless the Monroe Doctrine is a conven- 
tional tradition, a dogma of the schools 
which learned professors and Chautauquan 
lecturers can take up “most any time,” and 
discuss at leisure when the Chautauqua sea- 
son no longer is an insistent factor in the 
modus vivendi of American statesmanship. 
Meantime thousands of Americans have 
spent months of apprehension and terror 
among semi-bandits as merciless as the 
Chinese Boxers, and military adventurers, 
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as greedy and insolent as the Conquista- 
dores from whom they are supposed to be 
descended. Industrial institutions repre- 
senting hundreds of millions of dollars 
invested by Americans, once benefitting 
the business of the country and employing 
myriads of laborers, have either been 
utterly destroyed or rendered idle and 
unprofitable and probably several times 
as much more represent the losses of 
“European investors, whose immense con- 
structive and industrial enterprises are 
in like condition. 

Now we begin to learn that Morelos, 
Guerrero and other Southern provinces 
are being stripped of their male peasantry 
wherever the Federals are in the ascendant 
and deprived of mail and other public 
service, except the beneficent attentions 
of the harassed and not over-loyal federal 
soldiery; while the rebels from time to 
time stir up their exasperated foes, as they 
did one fine July night when some thirty 
or forty rode into the crowded city of 
Cuernavaca and with singular considera- 
tion for private property, contented them- 
selves with carrying away one policeman. 

Only seventy-five miles away from 
Mexico City by rail through 


finally give up the job to John Bull and 
his European neighbors? 

The hope that Mexico will soon compose 
her differences and settle down to another 
interregnum of peaceful prosperity is 
written in water. In ninety-four years 
Mexico has posed as a republic most of the 
time, but has never been anything but a 
more or less beneficent or maleficent 
autocracy. The fact that families of Span- 
ish descent and education owned most of 
the land, mines and valuable concessions 
of the country has from the date of, her 
independence -been the curse of Mexico. 
Owning no land, having no power of his 
own, often in a state of hopeless peonage, 
and too often despised and abused by his 
“patron” or some of his family or under- 
lings, the mass of the urban and suburban 
population have always ~been ready to 
exchange their helpless dependence and 
poverty for the fortunes of war and the 
license of guerilla campaigning. On the 
other hand the big proprietors have always 
been especially tempted to seek by wile 
or force the leadership of the Mexican 
people or to profit by the success of some 
ambitious contemporary, whose support 

cost little compared with the 





scenery once both impressive 
and charming, the railway is 
now a very “Way of Death,” 
over which only heavily- 
guarded trains pass from 
time to time, and no mail 
matter is carried through the 
fear of intrigue and rebellion 
which certainly exists at the 
capital. Under these circum- 
stances, any desperate plan 
promising relief is likely to be 
caught at by the Huerta gov- 
ernment, and if a Japanese 
concession could give it ten 
thousand fighting men they 
would be hailed as saviors of 
the Huerta administration. 





INDIAN MOTHER 


{= situation is decidedly 

strained and cannot long wait solution. 
Peace talk and the Hague tribunal will not 
settle it until some big brother comes in 
and takes the consisting factions by the 
scruff of the neck and tells them to “stop 
fighting and go to work.” Will Uncle Sam 





prospective gains if the pro- 
nunciamento succeeded. 

How fruitful, then, condi- 
tions have been of “murder 
and sudden death,” the pages 
of Mexican history bears 
crimson witness. The very 
first conservative proposition 
after the Spanish viceroy had 
been driven out was to pro- 
pose that Mexico become a 
kingdom and call a prince of 
the Spanish dynasty to the 
throne of Anahuac. That 
failed by a narrow margin, 
but Iturbide, the first presi- 
dent, soon became the first 
emperor, only to be over- 
thrown, banished and recalled 
to the throne, only to be again 
dethroned and this time shot to death as 
Maximilian was, who was also crowned 
emperor. 

Between Iturbide and Porfirio Diaz some 
fifty presidents have attempted to govern 
Mexico and some three hundred pronun- 
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ciamentos or claims to the rulership of 
Mexico have been issued with greater or 
less success, secured generally by much 
al fresco fighting and the “shooting up” 
of rivals and opponents against adcbe 
walls or on the pretense that the victims 
had tried to escape from a sentinel or con- 
voy. “Uneasy sits the head that wears a 
crown” is a true saying, but a president’s 
job in Mexico, which it is claimed means 
“The Land of War,” may be termed an 
extra-hazardous calling, and not conducive 
to happiness or extreme longevity. 

But these unhappy conditions should 
not continue to enable Mexico to pre- 
sume upon her supposed strenuous effort 


to become a civilized and enlightened re- 
public to the extent of maiming, murder- 
ing, outraging, robbing and banishing 
peaceful aliens with such insolent and un- 
utterable gasconade as meets the respect- 
ful and reasonable remonstrance of her 
neighbor. 

Neither can any American statesman 
long withstand the growing determination 
of the American people that the Stars and 
Stripes shall do something more to protect 
and avenge American citizens than can 
be done through “watchful waiting” un- 
til everything in sight is looted and the 
child-like Mexican is tired of desultory 
assassination. 


THE COCKNEY’S LAMENT 


By G. F. GUIN 


WORKED in the West, in a restaurant, with Old Shorty, a hobo cook, 

Who used to punch cows in his younger days, knew the West like an open book. 
While I washed the dishes Old Shorty talked as he cooked up a “stack of wheats” 
Of the good old times when he rode the range, for fifty a month and his eats. 
When fair Denver town was a wild-eyed burg, and the country was new and wide, 
To doubt a man’s word or call him a thief was just plain common suicide. 


To Shorty the East was a distant land, one reached with a cattle-car, 

A land that began with the “yards” at “Chi,” and ended at Omaha. 

For Old Shorty belonged to the sage-brush gray, where the desert got mixed with sky. 
Where cattle and sheep disputed the range, and the water was alkali. 

With the men with sheep, for those water holes there was bitter and bloody strife, 
And a thirsty yearling oft drank his fill, at the cost of a cowboy’s life. 


And he told me tales of those far-off days when the law was an ounce of lead, 
When the longest lived had the quickest aim, and of painting the cow-towns red. 
“Oh, we’d come to town, and we’d just raise hell, in our simple and childish way, 
While Bill, at the bar, and his lady friends would corral our three months’ pay. 
For the dough we’d earned in the winter’s cold would be lost in a game of chance, 
Or exchanged for a kiss from a siren’s lips, and the joy of a midnight dance.” 


He told of the time when the redskin brave still fished in the swift mountain streams, 
And the railroad lines and the “Tourist Rates” were naught but a madman’s wild dreams, 
For Shorty was ancient and garrulous, at an age when an old man “‘tells,” 

Whereas I was from London, born and raised within sound of the old Bow bells. 

And he weaved romance for my willing ear, while I bitterly cursed my fate, 

For he had been out there when men “did things,” while I had arrived—too late! 
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MONG the letters 
this morning was 
one from a friend 
eighty-seven years 
old —a cheerful, 
sunny letter telling 
how brightly and 
hopefully the writer 
greets every 
new day as it 
comes to her. 
Suddenly I 
realize that 
between the 
lines of my 
last letter to this dear old friend she had 
detected a little mood of discouragement. 
Just a word or the turn of a phrase had 
suggested all this to the friend whose life 
in recent years has been so much absorbed 
in helping us on with our work. 

It is one of the rare comforts of life that 
just in the midst of passing shadows some 
friend with almost a psychic understanding 
writes or does something for which words 
are an inadequate expression of gratitude. 
It is keeping me busier and busier each 
year trying to remember all these things 
that have been done for me. I often feel 
that I cannot express my appreciation in 
a mere letter, and I want to go out and grip 
these friends by the hand. If I could only 
write letters every day that would carry 
the messages of cheer and inspiration 
which I receive so frequently, I would 
forego even my fondest dreams of ever 
becoming a master in literary art. 

In one day I received three unexpected 
letters, each concerning an unexpected 











favor, and those three letters dispelled 
the gloom of about threescore other letters 
that carried with them the regular routine 
of trouble with which the average mail of 
the business man is freighted, for naturally 
the main burden of business correspondence 
is devoted to straightening out irregularities 
or in acknowledging and receiving com- 
plaints, anxious inquiries, corrections 
or criticisms. Then when you discover a 
letter that seems to bring into the office 
a friendly, helping hand, it becomes the 
messenger of happiness and cheer that 
now and then clears of all obstructions 
the channels of correspondence flowing to 
and from an editor’s desk, and you feel that 
life and service are still “something worth 
while.” 
* * * 


T= care of boys and girls is now the 
object of special scientific study, 
scholastic observation, police regulation 
and responsibility. Out in Kansas Judge 
Willis Brown, a square-shouldered man 
with boyish blue eyes and an enthusiasm 
the very essence of youth and buoyancy, 
has realized the importance of environment 
to young people. What boys need most, 
declares Judge Brown, is kindly advice 
that they will listen to, and an environ- 
ment that encourages good principles. 
Results prove that moral inspiration counts 
more than mental pabulum, for there are 
more intellectual men at the federal prison 
at Leavenworth, Kansas, than in any 
other institution of its size in the world. 
When the public school system emphasizes 
moral as well as intellectual advancement, 
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society will not continue to manufacture 
young criminals and require a different 
mode of punishment for the boy or adult 
—before the law. 

It was a boy brought before him in court 
that made Judge Brown take up the work 
in earnest. “If I had as good things to 
eat,” said the boy to the Judge, “‘and a 
pony, and fine clothes, and a good dad, 
like your boy has, I’d be as good a boy as 
yours and better.” 

The Judge accepted the challenge and 
took the boy to his own home, fed him at 
his own table, bought him clothes as 
good as those of his own son, permitted 
him to use the family pony, and behold, 
a miracle was wrought, for at the end of 
thirty days the Judge was forced to con- 
clude: ‘He is as good a boy as mine.” 

Prior to the age of twenty-one the boy 
is an infant in the eyes of civil law, but 
break the law and an adult’s punishment 
is doled out as the consequence. Now it 
seems to many that if a boy is an infant 
without rights in civil law, why should 
he not be given some consideration in 
criminal law? The only right a child 
should have before the law is the right to 
be protected, and there is a bill now 
pending before Congress to amend the 
federal law so that all children under 
eighteen will be given consideration as 
minors in the eyes of the criminal law. 

It would seem as if the object of juvenile 
courts is not only to save the boys, but to 
check the criminal impulse. If a boy or 
girl wilfully damaged or injured other boys 
or girls he should be kept away from other 
children. This is the standard of the 
juvenile court as conceived by Judge 
Brown, who believes that education for 
citizenship stands first. To build up the 
virile standard and code of morals for the 
public schools is the crying necessity of the 
hour. Judge Brown has lectured through- 
out the country, and is the originator of 
the Parental Court in Gary, Indiana, the 
first of its kind in the country, with the 
most advanced methods of caring for defi- 
cient children. He was the founder of 
the Utah Juvenile Courts, and the orig- 
inator of the Boy City movement and 
founder of “Boy City” located at Charle- 
voix, Michigan. The Boyville civic plan 
is in successful operation, and the story of 
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Boytown, with its inspiration for good 
citizenship, is aimed at the very founda- 
tion of the nation’s citizenship. The plan 
at Boyville has been adopted in many 
other cities. With boys and girls trained 
in running their own municipality, with 
mayor, city council, public utilities, bank, 
daily paper, stores, postoffice and every 
phase of civic development, studied and 
grounded in ideals that mean good citizens, 
the future of the country will not prove 
so pleasant a theme for the pedantic 
pessimist who is ever abroad in the land 
searching for “‘problems that threaten our 
national existence.”’ 


* * x 


TS longer I live the more I am im- 

pressed with the characters of so many 
men who are never prominent in the pub- 
lic eye—men who have just lived their 
lives in that noble, self-sacrificing and use- 
ful way that has added so much to the sum 
total of human happiness. 

Years ago I made the acquaintance of 
Judge Joseph W. Cochran. Everybody 
who knew the Judge loved him for his 
generous, loving ways, which radiated in- 
spiration and helpfulness. 

Judge Cochran was born at Calais, 
Maine, and as a boy was familiar with 
local logging operations. He later went to 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania, with his 
brother, the late Senator J. Henry Cochran, 
and the work of these sturdy young Maine 
boys in developing lumber interests on the 
Susquehanna is still an important chapter 
in the history of Pennsylvania. But they 
were men who not only owned sawmills 
and operated them, but men who loved the 
life of the woods. If ever there was any- 
thing on earth Judge Cochran loved, it 
was to cut down a pine tree, and in the 
early days he was never happier than when 
with a pack on his back he was cruising 
the depths of a great forest. 

Near the log cabin which he later occu- 
pied at Nississhin, which meant ‘‘Good 
Indian” was a large area of virgin pine, 
and listening to the music of the historic 
little river flowing nearby, Judge Cochran 
spent many happy days. He was never 
happier than when entertaining some of 
his friends or doing something for some- 
body. He always had a keen sense of 





THE LATE JUDGE JOSEPH W. COCHRAN 
Lumber magnate and forest lover. A Maine lumberman who went west in youth into 
the then virgin forest of northwestern Pennsylvania, and in his late years found much 
happiness in forest life 
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humor. During his last days he loved to 
talk over with his brother stories of long 
ago when he delighted in trading horses. 

It is said he used to go out with a bridle 
in the morning and return with a horse. 
One day he made a particularly good trade 
on a gray horse with manicured hoofs and 
was able to sell him to an irascible and 
stingy farmer not far away. He returned 
in high glee. A few days later they found 
they needed a horse, so his brother, thinking 
he needed to be educated in that line, set 
out to buy a horse. He was gone all day 
and returned with a black horse. He was 
highly elated with his purchase and con- 
fided in his brother what a great deal he 
had made. After supper they went out 
to the barn and by the light of a lantern 
looked at the horse. The Judge saw at a 
glance something that~surprised him. 
“Why, Henry,” he said, “that’s the same 
old horse I sold old Skin Boder. He 
painted him black and sold him off to you. 
Did he warrant fast colors?” 

Sure enough, there was the same old 
horse with his coat of black. This.story 
has now become one of the traditions of 
horse-trading down in Maine, 

Judge Cochran was one of those sturdy 
types from the State of Maine who be- 
lieved in his fellow-men and in development. 
He never outgrew his love for the woods. 
That was the music he loved best of all, 
and when he was laid away among the 
hills of Williamsport, where he achieved 
the triumphs of early manhood, there was 
just a feeling that from the beyond Judge 
Cochran sent back word that all was well 
among the “cedars of Lebanon.” 


* * * 


HEN traveling in foreign countries 

and feeling the pangs of loneliness 
sitting about hotels, hearing only foreign 
languages, I made up my mind that when 
I came across foreigners in America I 
would make myself agreeable. One trav- 
eller tourist, a typical young Dutchman 
from Holland, making a tour of this coun- 
try I found in the Shoreham Hotel in 
Washington. His English was indifferent 
and my Dutch worse, but after he was sat- 
isfied that I had looked upon the fields of 
Brabant, he mellowed. He had just re- 
turned from New England and was 
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amazed that so much of the land of the 
eastern part of the United States was 
undeveloped. 

“The Dutch have taken Holland,” said 
the young Dutchman, fondling his red- 
bound Baedeker, “‘and most of it they have 
taken from the lagoons and the North Sea. 
Now they are starting in to tuin the 
ancient Zuider Zee into profitable real 
estate. The first great dike or dam will 
enclose 300,000 acres of what has hitherto 
been a great body of salt water. It is 
rather a reflection on New England enter- 
prise that somewhere about a million 
acres of ‘salt marsh’ now seldom mowed 
by their owners, are still left unimproved; 
and yet you fly thousands of miles west 
for new land.” 

This was a hit that came home, for while 
millions are spent in developing the arid 
lands of the West, a part of these same 
millions could be spent nearer home, drain- 
ing the marshes and increasing the produc- 
tion of the soil, as required by the increase 
in population. The demand for fruit and 
vegetables is increasing every year in the 
large cities, and the buyer is fussy and 
wants native corn, native peas and beans 
in season, rather than those shipped from 
further south. This young man was re- 
lated to a descendant of the shrewd old 
Dutchmen who have left their impress on 
the metropolis of the country. New York 
built its Wall Street in early Colonial days 
when sturdy burghers looked across the 
marshes toward Newark, and I felt that 
here some day there might be created a 
new Holland, from the melancholy marshes 
which are now being utilized here and there 
by some ambitious factory prepared to 
do battle to the Jersey mosquitoes. 

My young friend remarked that the one 
thing that interested him most in America 
was the people—the people everywhere 
changing in moods and habits with the 
climate and yet the same race. “The dry 
air here,” he said, “seems to have an 
electricity about it. You cannot drink 
Holland gin in this country, as you can in 
the damp country of Holland, where it 
oozes out with the moisture. Here the 
natural spirits of the people seem always 
at high pitch, as if they were constantly 
under the influence of some stimulant.” 

“Here,” he continued impressively, “I 
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join in the impulse to carry my own lug- 
gage, to do things for myself which I never 
think of at home. That is why I feel some- 
times that I shall soon speak better Eng- 
lish. I like America and am coming again, 
for I visited some delightful people—and 
there was a daughter.” 

I said nothing more—guessing the rest 
as he started with the three linen-covered 
bags that constituted his “luggage.” 


* * * 


AS interesting letter to the Editor en- 
closed a few yellowed sheets of manu- 
script entitled “Out of Somebody’s Manu- 
script.” In the beginning the writer quotes 
Professor Ehrlich: “It was not the blood 
itself that instituted life, but what was in 
the blood—a physical thing, a force.’’ 
Then, says the writer: 


“Accident, not less than necessity, 
the mother of invention. 

“In the year 1890 there came under my 
observation a peculiar electrical phenomenon, 
which suggested at the time, and which recent 
experiment seems to have verified, a unique 
though logical hypothesis—a new theory 
respecting the application of galvanic elec- 
tricity in disease—and, as a possible powerful 
restorative in reduced vitality, or even death 
itself under certain conditions, such as where 
the organs remain intact and free from the 
process of disintegration. 

“In the city of Philadelphia a little girl, 
while playing on the street under an electric 
trolley wire, was shocked by a beetle that fell 
from the wire above, and bit or abraded the 
tender skin of her neck. For several days 
thereafter small blotches in the form of erup- 
tions appeared on the surface of her body, 
the blotches when touched with the finger, 
or any other ordinary conductor of electricity, 
conveying a slight though perceptible electric 
shock. 

“No explanation of this remarkable case 
was offered at the time nor was any investi- 
gation made. Recent research, however, in 
the fields of electro-biology and _ electro- 
therapeutics, confirms, at least as far as it 
has advanced the explanation and hypothesis 
here following and which is now first made 
public. 

“It is known from experience that by sup- 
plying fresh arterial blood to the circulation 
of the weakened or dying person, a strength- 
ened pulse follows and vitality is increased. 

“That by drawing off the blood from a liv- 
ing body the pulse is weakened, vitality low- 
ered, and in the end the heart ceases to beat 

“That in high altitudes where the atmo- 
sphere is thickly charged with electricity, the 
pulse is high to the extent even, in some in- 
stances of bursting the capillaries, especially 
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about the nose and ears where the membrane 
is thinnest. 

“That in very low altitudes the reverse is 
the case. 

“I have therefore postulated: 

“First, that the atmosphere is laden with 
electric force. 

“Second, that the corpuscles of the blood 
are veritable though minute electric batteries 
charged in the case of the white corpuscle— 
and through the process of inhalation—with 
the electric or etheric force, and decharged 
in the case of the red corpuscle. 

“Third, that the electric, etheric, or actinic 
force of the universe passes into the system 
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Owner of Douglas House, Michigan, in the center 
of the recent copper strike region 


and to the corpuscular batteries of the blood 
with the breath of life—and without which 
we die. 

“Fourth, that the blood is a vital fluid and 
that it is the physical medium through which 
the electric or etheric force of Nature acts 
dynamically upon the organs and particu- 
larly upon the heart of the living individual. 

“That is the hypothesis. 

“We do not know of any instance in the 
practice of electro-therapeutics where the 
electrodes have been applied in the form of 
needles—puncturing the arteries—or in other 
words where electricity has been conveyed 
into the vascular system and thus into direct 
contact with the corpuscles of the blood. 

“May it not also be true that the serous 
membrane lining the arteries, veins, etcetera, 
is a non-conductor of electricity, and the 
vascular or sanguiferous system of the living 
body is, in its effect, something like a leyden 
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jar, holding the electricity until it performs 
its function and becomes exhausted through 
the natural expenditure of this constantly 
renewed dynamic energy in the various con- 
scious and subconscious movements of the 
body and its organs 

“‘T am in much the same position in respect 
to this matter as the grub-stake prospector 
who, having found what he thinks may pos- 
sibly be gold quartz, turns it over to the 
geologist for examination.”’ 





MR. DAVID S. LAWLOR 
Master letter-writer of business publicity. 
man whose advertising letters in their breezy, confi- 
dent, aggressive spirit have brought to many business 


A self-made 


men a greater and broader success than 
hitherto dreamed of 


they had 


OR many years business men have been 
reading, to profit, Lawlor’s advertising 
letters. Those who have had a thorough 
course of correspondence with him will 
agree that David S. Lawlor is one of the 
star letter writers who takes right hold 
of every subject of comment at an inter- 
esting angle. That he is a self-made man 
is manifested in his letters, which are self- 
made and have a breezy, virile force and 
the sparkle of native Irish wit—for he 
was born in Ireland, one of a family of 
twelve children. 
He came to America when very young, 
was educated in the public schools, and 
soon began work in the cotton mill, con- 
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tributing his meager earnings to the sup- 
port of the family. His active mind and 
rugged constitution kept him alive and 
enterprising, notwithstanding the long days 
and steady grind of twenty years ago in 
the mills. He attended and later became 
a teacher in night schools, and continued 
to glean for himself with a liberal and 
practical education by reading and keen 
observation of men and their work. He 
became a reporter on a Fall River daily 
newspaper, and as an industrious toiler 
among the bread-winners, he developed 
the self-reliant and sympathetic interest 
that has made him friends and_ secured 
success. 

Someone once said of Grover Cleveland, 
“We love him for the enemies he has 
made.”’ This is the opposite of what 
“Dave” Lawlor’s friehds say, ‘““We love 
him for the friends he has made, and they 
are legion.” 


HE statement made by Dr. Claxton, 

United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, that there are over five million 
illiterate men and women in the United 
States and many millions barely able to 
read and write, throws an interesting light 
upon the necessity of the literacy test in 
the Immigration Bill. It is estimated that 
every year illiteracy costs the country as 
much as five hundred million dollars. 

Just what the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion makes his basis for this estimate is 
not apparent, but the facts are enough. 
If we have five million illiterate people in 
the country, it would seem that our share 
of the burden of illiteracy is about heavy 
enough, without adding to them by the 
large percentage of illiterates in the million 
of immigrants coming yearly from foreign 


countries where popular education is 
almost unknown. 
os x * 


S suggested on the cover of this issue, 
there is an inspiration in such letters 
as its readers write to the editor when 
they make him feel that he is going in the 
right direction, and when these letters 
come from old subscribers, their friendly 
encouragement is even more gratifying. 
Now while we have by no means attained 
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our ideals, we feel that the NATIONAL has 
made decided progress in the past four 
issues, and hope that every reader will 
realize that this is not an idle angling for 
compliments, but a sincere desire to know 
in what way we can help improve and 
strengthen the magazine. Our great de- 
light is that readers have begun to see that 
we are trying to make a wholesome, human 
and interesting magazine—one whose gen- 
eral spirit just makes you feel glad that 
you are a citizen of this great Republic 
and will help each individual to feel a more 
positive confidence in himself. 

Just think! if only everyone could realize 
the latent possibilities within him, what a 
great country this would be. You can do 
so much more in time that is ordinarily 
idled away, by just forgetting yourself and 
thinking of someone else. Every time I 
get an idea or observe something that I 
think will be of interest to the readers of 
the NATIONAL, I just feel that I have not 
got storage capacity, editorial capacity or 
literary capacity enough to unravel it all 
in the way I would like to. 

A few letters from friendly readers 
encourage us to keep going right on in 
the direction we are aiming. If we 
could just induce every reader of the 
NATIONAL to realize the fellowship idea, 
as broad as the earth, tolerant and kind, 
but firm and unrelenting in certain con- 
victions and ideals, we would be free from 
popular clamor and the scolding habit, 
realizing that while each individual may 
have characteristics that irritate and an- 
noy, yet everyone has other characteristics 
that inspire and encourage. It is these 
things that we want to find in one another. 

In the final analysis, it all comes back 
to the simple term “brotherhood.” The 
highly endowed scientist and mathema- 
tician finds enduring stimulation in senti- 
ment and wholesome fellowship, but all 
the ideals of life cannot replace the family 
ties which have come down to us from the 
ages as the ideal relationship. That is 
why the word “brotherhood” seems so 
broad and represents the noble ideals that 
have so often been lost sight of by mankind. 

Sometimes I have an impulse to write 
a message that would convey to every 
individual reader something that I feel 
but which I cannot translate into words 
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and phrases—that deeply-seated longing 
to fulfill the impulses of helpfulness within 
us and demonstrate the truth of our belief 
that by an overwhelming majority the 
impulse of the average person is to do good, 
no matter if he be instigated by a selfish 
purpose. The very feeling that prompts 
us to want to like and understand each 
other better is the basis of that almost 
universal hope that mankind may here- 
after seek and cultivate those flowers of 
friendship and progress which makes sunny 
days enduring and dark days endurable. 

So let’s all be good friends and become 
well acquainted. The NATIONAL is your 
medium, and we hope that every reader 
will consider himself a contributor to the 
earnest purpose of making the NATIONAL 
ever broader in scope and character, and 
worthy of its name. 

A few of the letters selected at random 
which inspired this paragraph follow: 


I just finished reading the October number 
and say with gratification that it is the most 
interesting magazine | read. 

I got interested in your NEws-LETTER 
which I found in the Boston Herald. I did 
not read them when I got the papers, but 
kept them and read them this fall. “Affairs 
and Folks” attracted me; so did the “Affairs 
at Washington,”” All the articles without 
exception are fine and have entertained me 
reading them aloud. There is something you 
cannot materially sense, but psychically feel 
ey the magazine, that attracts you. at 
is it 

(Signed) Lemuet A. EDMESTER. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Boston girl myself, and a contributor 
to a number of the dear old city’s periodicals, 
I am refreshed to receive (in this far-off 
southern town) the splendid New Year's 
copy of your beautiful monthly. I have 
greedily devoured its contents, and thank you 
for the poetry it contains. 

It comes to an invalid's sick room like the 
breath of violets, combined with mental and 
physical strength and vigor. God speed 
your work 

(Signed) CorNELIA F. WHITNEY. 
Hammont, New Jersey, 
February 9th, 1914. 


This month’s NaTIONAL arrived yes- 
terday, and it is magnificent. Your beau- 
tifully illustrated articles on Brazil are 
worth a year’s subscription alone. I 
hope we may have more such. The Na- 
TIONAL is way ahead of any fifteen-cent 
magazine published and equal to any twenty- 
five cent magazine. Mr. Chapple’s “Affairs 
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at Washington” alone is worth more than 
half the fifteen-cent magazines taken to- 
gether. 1 couldn't help writing to let you 
know how pleased I am with this month's 
number of THE NATIONAL. 
Very truly yours 
(Signed) S. W. SLABACK. 

Oakland,‘ Maryland. 
pT peeeaas * . 

I{cannot]feel happy without the magazine. 
Itjis, better now than ever. What cheer it 
bringsJfinto the dark days! It absolutely 
forcesjthe ‘“‘happyjhabit”’ on its readers and 
makes;it stick. Long, long life and great 





MR. FRANK J. LENNON 
A former lowa boy who handles most of the hay and 
grain that is shipped into New York city for its great 
work-horse population. Mr. Lennon furnished the 
interesting data for Mr. Dent's article, page 253, this 
month's NaTIONAL 


future success to the NATIONAL is the wish 
of one humble reader and subscriber 
Yours always, 
(Signed) Mary C. Harmon. 
Red Wing, Minnesota. ‘ 


I think you are making an admirable maga- 
zine of THE NATIONAL. It is one of the most 
readable and interesting, from cover to cover, 
of all that I see 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) Francis E. CLark. 
Bost mn, Massachusetts 


At least once a year about this time since 
| made the acquaintance of the NATIONAL, 
I have felt it my duty as well as a pleasure 


to express to you how much I admire you and 
your work which brings results. We cer- 
tainly enjoy and receive the greatest benefit 
from THE NATIONAL, though we read many 
of the best monthlies and weeklies. I like 
the articles written by yourself best of all 
In discussing today what to subscribe for 
next year my wife said, ‘“THE NATIONAL is 
my favorite; I like it best of all.”’ 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Witt1am H. SavaGE 

Rushville, New York 


- * ~ 


Witt the return of spring there comes 
in at the window an odor of burning 
leaves, that horticultural incense oblation 
to the new-born seed-time. To some it 
catries poetic fancies and pictures of long 
ago, while to others it suggests only house- 
cleaning, to others the time for plowing 
and getting the earth in shape for seed- 
time with a vision of harvests to follow. 

The witchery of the balmy air in the full 
bloom of Maytime lures us out of doors, 
for youth and the wanderlust are renewed 
with the return of springtime. 

I have often thought that spring is a 
good time to talk about renewing subscrip- 
tions. If your subscription has expired or 
you have been trying to buy the NATIONAL 
at newsstands, why not just send in your 
subscription with a Maytime greeting? 

During 1914 subscription renewals have 
Leen coming in at a splendid rate, and there 
is a feeling that the magazine is quite as 
much a welcome visitor during the summer 
months and vacation days as in the cozy 
evenings around the winter fire. We are 
going to send with every new subscription 
or renewal received during the month of 
May a copy of “Heart THross,” a book 
most appropriate for presentation to boys 
and girls graduating from school. 

If you have never seen ““HEART THROBs,”’ 
let us send you a copy for examination. 
We want you to know about “Heart 
THROBS” because you can better under- 
stand the spirit and purpose of the Na- 
TIONAL MAGAZINE, if you see and read the 
books made by NATIONAL readers. 

Now I hope this suggestion, the out- 
growth of a dreamy contemplation of the 
balmy and winsome atmosphere of May- 
time, will bear fruit as do the blossoms 
that perfume the air and make winsome 
the days of the balmy month of May. 
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will do it. has, and is so 


My we taste it to be sure ft is 
property made. Accept ne 


For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


infants and adults. Exquisi 
ie ea Ay I Oe 


Price 25 cents, by mail. 
penance POUDRE SUBTILE 


Price $ mafl. 
vanD THO ING. Prov. "87 Gute fee Be ag Se 


————»SEND FOR YOUR<———— 
FREE COPY TODAY 


Modern Electrics & Mechanics 


The big 148-page illustrated monthly magazine 
that tells you how to make flying machines, wire- 
less sets, motors, engines, home furniture, models, 
etc. Invaluable to everyone who uses tools or is 
interested in mechanics or electrics. Profusely 
illustrates and describes these subjects in a style 
you will easily understand and enjoy. 








You should read at least one non-technical mag. 
azine and Up-to-date on the new wonders and 
advances in and mechanics. 


pe copy on news stands, $1.50 by 
per per year 


Te pemataar wa new readers with this distinctive 
illustrated magazine we will send sample copy free 
on request. 


Send for your copy NOW 


MODERN ELECTRICS & MECHANICS 
288 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 











IF COMING TO NEW YORK 


WHY PAY EXCESSIVE HOTEL RATES 





THE CLENDENING "0. You 


Select, Homelike, Economical 
Suites of Parlor, Bedroom and Private Bath for 
two persons $2.00 daily to Parlor, three Bed- 

rooms and Private Bath at $4.00 per 


day for the suite, not for each occupant. 
. Write for descriptive booklet O 


with map of City 











home 


Golf, 








GO TO 


Bermuda 


By Twin Screw S. S. “BERMUDIAN,” 


the ship that brought President Wilson 


on the record trip of 40 hours. 
10518 tons displacement 


Suites de luxe with private bath. Orchestra, 
electric fans; wireless telegraphy, submarine 
signal 
Fastest, newest and only steamer 
landing passengers and baggage 
at the dock in Bermuda without 
transfer by tender. 


Ss. 


Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling 
MIDSUMMER TRIPS 


ro Quebec 


via Halifax, N. S., most delightful cruise of 1500 miles. 
Magnifi 
Strait, 
Saguenay River. 8. 8. ‘“Trinidad " tron m New York, July 
4th and a. A 
Oth and 2: 


cent scenery; Gut of onse, Northumberland 
Gulf and ver St Lawren and far-famed 


ugust Ist and 15th. From Quebec July 
4th, August 7th and 21st. 


A. E. QUTERBRIDGE & Co. 


Gen’l A ents. Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 


dadway, New York. 


bo oge COOK & SON; 245 Broadw: 


and 563 Sth Avenue, New Yor 


Or Pass. Dept. Canada S. S. Lines Ltd. 
Mon da 
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FREE 


Handsome Phatequevess 
Art woeteye t > Se 
Brown w ite 


stock 19x10 gi & one 
year’s subscription to the 


BASEBALL 


MAGAZINE 


$1.50 per year 
Canadian $2.00 





Published the year round. On —- 10th of the month 
15c per copy at all News 


Sample Copy sent FREE. on request 


Send us 25c (stamps or coin) and we will mail you 
T=. Se pe SE 

ox copy, ‘ou decide to subscri 
yeu need only send 1.25 


a iaitional for a year's sub- 
ITE AT ONCE. This offer may be 
wn without notice. 


B. B. Magazine Co., 70 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
pom ape Enclosed os eo fer which send me art 


. Magazine, with the 


Roderstending i tou ng Ut oa Te sty one year, I need only 
send $1.25 





Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


Foe the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award siz months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. If your Little 
Help does not appear it is probably because the same idea has been offered by someone 
before you. Try again. We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon 
dish. Enclose stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return unavailable offerings. 








UNIFORM HAND-MADE TUCKS 
BY M. A. 


Unthread the sewing machine, set tucker 
as desired, crease and run material through 
as for machine-made tucks, and then, with 
fine thread, run the tucks by hand. Set the 
stitch so the machine needle will pierce 
stitches the desired length. 


A Sewing Basket Help 
Place a magnet in sewing basket to assem- 
ble lost needles. 


Sweet Grass Baskets 

When sweet grass baskets have lost their 
odor, pour boiling water through them. A 
delightful case for napkins is made of sweet 
grass basket bottoms. Tie ribbons to four 
corners of two bottoms so that the napkins 
may be placed between and sets kept to- 
gether. The odor is delightful for table linen. 


TO PROPAGATE TEA ROSES 

wea 

Plant a slip from a rose bush in sandy soil 

which can be kept damp through the summer. 

Place over it a glass fruit bottle, pushing it 

well into the ground. At the end of a year 

remove the glass and the plant will be firmly 
rooted and ready to flower. 


TO REMOVE FINGER MARKS FROM 
FURNITURE 
BY F. M. B. 
Immerse the tip of a feather in sweet oil 
and rub over the finger marks on varnished 
furniture. This will effectually remove them. 


To Revive Withered Flowers 
Plunge the ends of the stems in hot water, 
and keep them there until water becomes cool. 
Cut the stems and place shortened ends in 
cold water. 


To Relieve Deafness 

Place half pint of cold spring water in a 
bottle, add a tablespoonful of bay-salt and 
let it stand for several hours, occasionally 
shaking, to thoroughly dissolve the salt. 
Pour a teaspoonful of the solution into the 
affected ear each night on retiring until re- 
lieved. 

REMEDY FOR CRACKED LIPS 
BY A. H. K. 


A man of middle age, who suffered from 
a deep crack in the lower lip, was advised by 
a man he met on a country road to chew the 
scarlet buds of sumac and keep the lip mois- 
tened with the juice. It proved a cure, and 
the trouble never reappeared. 
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EINWAY 


Steinway Skill, Experience and Ability Alone 
Can Produce a Piano of Steinway Merit 





O attain the world-populanity of the Steinway was 

possible only by superior ment. This meni consists in 
the unsurpassed qualities of tone and workmanship. These 
are the distinctive features in the Steinway of to-da . The 
first Steinway Piano was the result of an art ideal. Through 
four generations this ideal has been upheld and maintained, to 
the end that proficiency has become a tradition in the 
Steinway factories and that the Steinways are recognized 
everywhere as past masters in their craft. 


ae Ae 4 


x > = 
se 


Purchase a Steinway and you possess the world’s greatest 
piano— perfect in tone and workmanship. 


Write for illustrated literature about the Steinway Piano and name 
of the Steinway dealer nearest you. Mention this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
Steinway Hall 


107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
Subway Express Station ct the Door 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 








THE HOME 


TO DUST STAINED FLOORS 
BY A. M. 

Dip one and one-half yards of cheesecloth 
in water, wring, then sprinkle with water 
and kerosene and hang in air a short time. 
It takes up all dust after sweeping and keeps 
floor shiny and bright. 


Marshmallow Candy 


Boil three cups of sugar and one and one- 
half cups of water until it threads good. 
Dissolve one large package of Knox gelatine 
and a pinch of acidulated in twelve table- 
spoonfuls of water. In another dish beat 

e whites of two eggs very light. When 
sugar threads, pour into the gelatine, beat 
thoroughly fifteen minutes, add eggs, flavor, 
add nuts if desired, and beat another five 


minutes. Have dish sprinkled with 
dered sugar, pour candy in and cool. After 
eutting, more sugar may be used. 
A Use for Dry Bread 
Make a batter as for batter cakes. Dip 


slices of dry bread quickly in water, then in 
the batter, drop in hot lard, salt and pepper, 
fry a light brown. 
Handy String Bag 

Punch two holes in the side of a discarded 
hand bag, wind all wrapping cord in two 
balls, and bring string through holes. Hang 
in convenient place in kitchen or pantry. 

Fruit Salad 
Line salad dish with apples sliced very 


thin. Add layers of sliced oranges and 
sprinkle with sugar. Add a second layer of 
each, sprinkle with cocoanut and sugar, and 


let stand five hours before serving. Pine- 
apples may also be used if desired. 
Useful When Traveling 

To cleanse the face from dirt and grime 


when traveling, rub well with a handkerchief 
wet with boracic alcohol, which is harmless. 





NEW FROSTING FOR CAKE 
BY. MRS. W. E. B. 


Two tablespoonfuls soft butter, two cups 
confectioners’ sugar; cream ee and 
add enough sweet cream to spread nicely. 
Flavor with orange, or with chocolate and 
vanilla. 

For Callous on Foot 


Soak feet in hot water, using soap and soda. 
Wipe dry, scrape off all old skin, then rub 
with pumice stone, which will smooth off 
the skin; put on mentholatum salve. Repeat 
until cured. 


To Clean White Canvas Shoes 


Grass stains on white canvas shoes may be 
removed by wetting stains with camphor. 
To clean shoes use a damp cloth and a good 
scouring soap. Rub shoes clean, set in sun 
os dry, and then brush off powder with a 

rus 


USES OF SOUR MILK 
BY MRS. C. M. MCA. 


The coating of lime found in tea kettles 
where hard water is used may be removed 
by the use of sour milk. Nearly fill the kettle 
with it and boil half an hour. Discolored sil- 
ver soaked half an hour in sour milk, then 
washed in suds, will come out like new. 

Training Vines 

In training vines on walls or house of stone 
or shingles, slip a hairpin over the branch 
to be made fast, and then into the crack 
nearest the place to be covered. By directing 
young shoots and fastening in this way, it 
is easy to train a vine. 


. To Protect Bulbs 


A light wrapping of sphagnum moss, which 
can be obtained at any florist’s, will prevent 
the rotting of bulbs and rare lilies when 
planted. 


To Brighten Gold and Silver 


An. occasional bath in hot soap suds, to 
which a little ammonia has been added, will 
keep gold and silver bright. Wipe dry with 
a piece.of flannel and polish with chamois 
skin. Steel buckles and buttons may be 
cleaned with silver polish and then rubbed 
bright with a chamois skin. 


Kitchen Helps 


To remove beet or berry stains from white 
goods, fill a saucer half full of cold water, 
place stained part of linen into water and let 
stand for a few minutes, when stain will be 
gone. To remove grease stains, rub small 
piece salt butter on stain, roll up in separate 
cloth, so as not to get grease on any other 
part. Let stand about ten minutes, then 
wash with hot water and soap. 


te 


ANOTHER CALLOUS CURE 
BY MRS. C. W. T. 


Bind a thick slice of lemon carefully over 
the callous before retiring. In the morning 
the juice will be absorbed. R t until 
cured. As the skin becomes soft, remove 
carefully, so as not tocut or tear the well skin. 


INGENIOUS TWINE HOLDER 
BY E. M. M. 


The ordinary tin funnel makes a handy 
device for holding a ball of twine. Place 
the twine in the funnel and draw the end 
through the small hole. Then hang in a con- 
venient place in the kitchen and it will save 


many steps. 
To Seal Bottles 

Bottles may be securely sealed in the fol- 
lowing manner: Melt together a quarter of 
a pound of sealing wax, the same quantity 
of rosin and two ounces of beeswax. When 
the mixture froths, stir it with a tallow candle. 
As soon as each ingredient is melted, dip 
the tops of the corked bottles in the mixture. 
It will completely exclude the air. 
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THE HOME 


PAPER CANDLE MOLD 
BY J. H. N. 


Paper rolled around several times into a 
hollow cylinder with the edge pasted down 
makes a good candle mold. Use a cork of 
suitable size to stop the lower end, after 
molding a slit in the cork and inserting the 
wick, which is run through the cylinder and 
the cork shoved tightly in place. A string 
wrapped around and tied over the end of 
the cylinder and around the cork will tighten 
the joint and prevent any leak of the material 
used to make the candle. After preparing 
is above, hang by the wick, which passes 
through the open end to a nail or suitable 
object, pour in the material and leave to cool. 
A small disc of pasteboard slit toward its 
center and pressed onto the wick and slid 
down to the top of the mold will keep the 
wick in the center of the candle. 


FOR THE HANDS 
BY T. B. W. 

Let five cents worth of gum tragacanth 
stand in one pint of warm water twelve 
hours, or until thoroughly melted, then add 
ten cents worth of glycerine and rose water, 
five cents worth of alcohol, juice of one lemon, 
five drops of carbolic acid. Rub a little into 
the hands after each washing. 

Prevent Losing 

Small articles that might fall into hot air 
floor registers by placing underneath the 
register a piece of window screen cut to fit 


TO CLEAN MILK BOTTLES 
BY MRS. J. E. G. 

Put one-half teaspoon baking soda in bot- 
tle with the soap and water warm, not hot. 
Shake well, and all grease and milk will be 
removed. 


BOILING PEAS 
BY MISS C. P. 
It is unnecessary spending time shelling 
peas. Wash and place pods in boiling water; 
when they crack, the peas go to the bottom 


and the pods float on the surface and may be 
skimmed off. 


To Retain Sweetness in Boiled Corn 
Wash and silk corn in the usual way, 
then wrap several well-washed husks around 


each ear, thus retaining the sweetness in the 
kernels 


GRAPE MARMALADE 
BY M. J. B 
Cook three quarts of grapes and. press 
them through a colander. Add one pint of 
quinces, boiled until soft, and sugar equal to 
one-half the quantity of the mixture. Boil 
half an hour, and pour into jelly glasses. 


FOR SHINY SERGE 
BY A. N. 

Sponge the suit or dress with hot vinegar 
and press in usual manner. No odor of vine- 
gar will remain, all the “‘shine’’ caused by 
wear will disappear, and the garment will 
look like new. The vinegar leaves no stain. 

Remedy for Burns 

Apply a cloth or cotton batting wet in 
essence of peppermint to the burn. Keep 
wet and covered for half an hour; when the 
fire will be all taken out. Lime water and 
linseed oil applied is another unfailing 
remedy 


POTATO PARINGS USEFUL 
BY MRS. M. S 
It will seldom or never be necessary to 
clean stove or furnace pipes if all potato 
parings are saved and thrown on the fire 
A gas is formed that cleans the flues of all 
soot. 


DUSTLESS DUSTERS 
BY MRS. W. N. 

Dip cloth in hot vinegar and when dry 
wring out of kerosene oil. After drying again, 
it will be ready to use. 

Silver Polishing Cloth 

Rub tarnished silver with flannel cloth 

used to dry windows cleaned with bon ami. 
To Freshen Stale Rolls 

Wrap in an ordinary paper bag, place in 
a pan and heat in a moderate oven. They 
will be as moist as when first baked. 





AN IRONING HELP 
BY MRS. R. E. L. 
A sponge and saucer of water on the ironing 
board to dampen the dry places will be found 
very handy, especially in the summer time 


The Helpful Brush 


There are many uses for a little scrub brush 
in every home. It has no equal for cleaning 
graters and strainers, cut glass or any rough 
surface. It also is a great help in washing 
potatoes and other vegetables. 





LAYING MATTING 
BY MRS. T. E. W. 

Try sewing matting together with raffia 
Dampen and split each strand. When laying 
new matting one can prevent wrinkles and 
ridges if, after laying as smooth as possible, 
you will wash with a pail of hot water to which 
a cup of salt has been added. Leave quite 
wet, and in drying the matting will shrink 
into place. 

Gasoline Cleaning 

If when cleaning with gasoline you will 
use a brush dipped in it instead of a cloth, it 
will not leave a ring 











